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SWEETWATER RANGE 





CHAPTER ONE 
THE OTHER MAN’S GAME 
I 


“Jane, Jane, she never was the same, 
For when she left the country she was shy — 
But alas and alack, when she came back, 
She’d a naughty little twinkle in her eye. 


“You didn’t have to go away to get the naughty 
li’l twinkle in your eye, Jane. And you never were shy, and 
you're always the same. Always. If you’d only be dif- 
ferent once, just once. Say ‘yes’ instead of ‘no’.” 

Thus Bill Sear in his pleasant Texas drawl, one leg 
crossed over the other, a cigarette between his brown 
fingers. 

The vivid, black-haired girl lying in the canvas ham- 
mock laughed melodiously. In Bill’s ears her laughter 
sounded like the chiming of sweet bells. That’s how far 
gone he was. 

“Sometimes I think perhaps I’d like to,’ she mur- 
mured, in a voice that matched the laughter. 

Bill Sear sat up alertly. ‘“‘ Have you any red chalk?” 
he inquired briskly. 

eed chalk)” 

“This is one red-letter day and I want to brand it 
thataway. You never went so far before. Do you think 
if I was to walk from here to there you’d make room 
for me in the hammock and let me hold your hand 
awhile? ”’ 

“<< T doubt it,” said the Carpenter and shed a bitter 


tear?” 
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9 


“Tf you only doubt —” said Sear, rising to his feet 
and hurrying toward the hammock. 

Jane immediately pulled the sides of the hammock 
over her head and bade him begone in muffled tones. 

“But you said yourself you weren’t sure,” protested 
Sear, inserting firm hands between the edges of the 
hammock. 

Immediately the hammock was violently agitated. ‘Go 
’way! Oh! Ow! there’s a pin sticking in me!” 

Sear retreated at once to his former seat on the top 
step of the porch. The sides of the hammock opened 
cautiously, disclosing the girl’s flushed face and rumpled 
hair. She laughed at him frankly with a flash of white 
teeth. She made no effort to rise and remove the offend- 
ing pin. 

Sear observed her a moment in silence. Then, 
“Where’s that pin?” 

“Wha — oh, that pin. It’s all right now.” 

““ Shamey — shamey!” Sear scraped a fie-fie forefinger 
at her. “There wasn’t any pin and you know it. Do 
you know where girls go who tell stories?” 

“You know I don’t like to be pawed and mauled.” 

“T wasn’t going to paw and maul you. I wouldn’t 
do such a thing. Not me. I was only going to sit 
down alongside you after you’d moved over and reason 
with you, man to man. Listen, now, if you only say 
‘yes’ and marry me right away, we'll live happy ever 
after. You'd be surprised.” 

“I certainly would be surprised,” was the tart return. 
But as she looked at him the dark eyes softened, for he 
was a most personable young man. “ Bill, joking apart, 
it’s no use, really. I won’t risk my happiness with a man 
like you.” 

“ A man like me,” he repeated softly. “Meaning?” 

“Your being here this very minute when you should 
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be riding the range is the answer. Where do you sup- 
pose Pa’d be at his age if he’d loafed this way when he 
was young?” 

“T bite, Mr. Bones, where would he be?” 

She ground her teeth at him in mock fury. “Oh, you 
provoke me so! I could shake you!” 

““Not from where you’re lying. Was there anything 
else?” 

“Plenty. You don’t brand your calves regularly, and 
your round-ups aren’t thorough. Your outfit spends as 
much time in Farewell as it does on the range. No ranch 
can stand that sort of slackness. You'll be riding for 
somebody else one of these bright days.” 

“Oh, shucks! You women always exaggerate.” 

With a swift movement of her shapely arm she plucked 
a book from the depths of the hammock and skimmed it 
straight at his head. He caught the volume expertly and 
laid it gently on the porch floor. “ You ought to treat a 
cookbook with more respect. It’s a woman’s best bet. 
Teaches her how to catch a man slicker than the sheriff. 
Helps her hold him after she’s caught him. Anything 
else? ” 

“You’re always playing practical jokes.” 

“There ain’t much fun in the world.” 

“Do you call it fun to take out the axle nuts of old 
Mr. Cooley’s wagon so that the wheels came off and 
let down the bed bang in the street and blew Mr. 
Cooley over the Happy Heart hitch rail? Was that 
funny ?” 

“Now, Jane, be reasonable. [How could I know 
Cooley’s wagon was carrying a can of giant powder 
and a box of detonators? Besides, he was walkin’ round 
good as ever in a week. And I paid for the wagon, 
a gallon of Kentucky Belle, and the powder. Don’t 
forget that.” 
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“Was it funny for you and that good-for-nothing 
wretch of a Long George to drop all those enormous 
rats down the chimney of the Farewell schoolhouse when 
our Ladies Aid was holding a meeting in it? Answer 
me, was it?” 

“Well, we made that all right too. Didn’t we drop 
down two cats and a terrier on top of the rats? Any 
more objections?” 

“Plenty. You play poker.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. I nearly always lose.” 

“That’s the trouble. If you’d win I wouldn’t have a 
word to say. But you don’t seem to use any judgment. 
They say you'll bet your stack on three of a kind just 
as if they were a royal flush.” 

“That’s so,” he said reflectively. ‘‘ Your pa was in 
the Happy Heart last Saturday night when I — uh — 
didn’t use my judgment.” 

“Tf it was only once, Bill, but yours is a chronic 
case. You'll gamble with anybody, anyhow, anywhere, 
any time. You're always willing to play the other man’s 
game. Which is the worst kind of foolishness. And — 
and, Billy, God hates a fool and I do too.” 

She didn’t often call him Billy. The diminutive struck 
a chord in his heart. ‘‘ Shucks, Jane,” he said mildly, 
“a fellah has to have a li’l excitement. It’s the only thing 
that makes life worth living. You just don’t understand 
a-tall.” 

“IT understand too well. If you keep on bucking the 
tiger you'll wind up at the foot of the heap with the 
rest of the down-and-outs.” 

“That seems to worry you. You’re afraid we’d be 
poor and I couldn’t always give you what you wanted?” 

“Oh, Bill, you ave a fool. Don’t you know that I’d 
marry you no matter how poor you were, if I loved you 
and had faith in you?” 
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“Kind of sounds like you don’t trust me.” 

ok don te? 

“Worse and more of it. Did I ever hook any of your 
silver spoons? ” 

She made a helpless gesture with one hand. “ Bill, we 
may as well have it out right now. You don’t seem to 
see my point at all. Bill, when a woman marries she 
gives not only her life into the keeping of a man but — 
but the lives of her children as well.” Sear quickly turned 
his head and looked over the hills and far away. ‘“ And” 
— her voice trembled ever so slightly —“ she has no right 
to jeopardize their lives and their happiness through her 
marriage with a man who does not intend to make the best 
of himself.” 

Sear continued to gaze across the distant hills. He 
put up a slow hand and passed the back of it across a 
damp forehead. When he spoke he did not turn his head. 
“ Supposin’ I begin havin’ regular round-ups spring and 
fall and quit shufflin’ the pasteboards, would that make 
a difference? If I[—” He bit back the word called to 
his lips by the unexpected sight of a man rounding the 
corner of the house. 

The newcomer, a tall heavy person of middle age, ad- 
vanced with a swagger. “Sam told me I’d find you here, 
Jane,” he called out, fingering with satisfaction one end 
of his sweeping black mustache. “Oh, hello, Bill, I 
didn’t see you at first.” 

“ Try wearin’ specs,” suggested Sear, aching to annihi- 
late the visitor for a spoilsport. 

“You mean a microscope,” chuckled the other, whose 
trick name, as set down in the brand book opposite the 
Barred I brand, was “ Hugo Igoe.” 

“T must have shrunk.” 

“ Followin’ the example of your ranch.” 

“ All of which is none of your business,’ Sear said 
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evenly, uncomfortably conscious that Jane was staring at 
him fixedly. 

“That’s what you think,” Hugo said with a laugh. 
His acrid mirth affected Sear like the scraping of a knife 
across a plate. “ That’s what you think,” repeated Hugo 
Igoe. 

“Meaning?” queried Sear. 

Igoe regarded his questioner with a delighted grin. It 
was plain that he was enjoying himself hugely. He 
benched himself on the other end of the top step and 
moved his lips as one who savors a choice morsel of 
food. ‘“ Joke on you, Bill,” he declared, with a side 
glance at Jane. “I’ve been wanting to tell you since it 
happened, but I never seemed to run across you till now.” 
He chuckled anew. 

“Spring it,” suggested Sear, “so we can laugh with 
you.” 

“You know those twenty thousand acres west of 
Sweetwater Mountain you sold the other day?” 

There! It was out. Sear had a feeling of prickly guilt 
all down his back. He had intended to tell Jane of the 
sale, but her strictures on his ranch management that 
afternoon had made him think that perhaps he had 
better postpone the confession. Now he wished he had 
told her. He felt like a sneak. Although he tried to 
assure himself that there was no adequate reason for him 
to feel that way. The ranch was his. Pity if he couldn’t 
do as he saw fit with his own. He looked at Jane and 
saw that in her dark eyes which turned all his arguments 
to the most specious sophistry. 

He nodded to Igoe. ‘ What of it?” 

“You think you sold it to Calloway, don’t you?” 

“T know I sold it to Calloway.” 

“That’s where you’re wrong. You sold it to me.” 

ity You? ” 
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“Li'l old me. You remember I tried to get you to 
sell it to me, and you wouldn’t, so I skirmished around 
till I found somebody you would sell it to, and bought it 
through him right away. That’s why I say the joke’s on 
you, Bill.” 

Sear’s temper had always been quick on the trigger. 
He wished with all his heart for a crowded three minutes 
behind the bunk house with Igoe. The uncomfortable 
sneaky feeling had been entirely washed out by this new 
sensation of rage against the slickery juniper who had 
circumvented him. The fact that the slickery juniper had 
acted entirely within his rights naturally did not tend to 
soothe perverse human nature. He could feel the hot blood 
rising in his head, and the short hair at the back of his 
neck stiffened like the hackles of a fighting dog. Never- 
theless he managed a smile too convincing to be true. 
“The drinks are sure on me, Hugo,” he drawled. “I 
won't forget next time we meet.” 

“See you don’t. Y’ain’t goin’ down to the corral, 
are you, Bill?” 

oat wast, 10,” 

“Or anywhere else by any chance, huh?” 

“ Not now.” 

“Y’oughta know your own business best, but I should 
think you’d want to ride your own range once in a while.” 
Which was bald enough in all conscience. Sear grasped 
the allusion perfectly. He wondered if Jane did too. 
But he could not start anything in Jane’s presence. 
Therefore he smiled again, and said pleasantly, “ It’s 
sometimes necessary to ride other folks’ ranges.” 

Hugo’s full face reddened beneath the tan. “ What 
are you hinting at?” he demanded truculently. 

Sear stared at Hugo. What — Jane’s voice cut the 
silence sharply with, “ You boys stop this idiotic squab- 
bling at once. I won't have it. If you can’t sit here 
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without acting like strange dogs you can go right away.” 

“JT didn’t say anythin’,” grumbled Igoe. 

“ Mother’s li’l helper — always,” contributed Sear indif- 
ferently. He squinted his eyes against the sun. “ Here 
comes the whole United States Army and its ambulance,” 
he added. “I wonder what the swaddies want?” 

“Tf you'll wait till they get here, maybe they’ll tell 
you,” said Igoe. 

“ Hugo, you’re a gentleman and a scholar and I'll cer- 
tainly meet you in Heaven.” 

“T wish —” 

“You wish you could say the same for me,” Sear 
interrupted hastily. “ You go right ahead and say it. 
Don’t mind me a-tall.” 

“TI wasn’t going to say anything like that.” 

“My mistake. You’re a deceivin’ fellah, Hugo. I’m 
always makin’ mistakes about you. I— Oh, see the pretty 
ambulance and its four mules. Count ’em. Four. And 
six li’l soldiers all dressed in blue. You might count 
them too and see if I ain’t right. Did you say anything, 
Taner’? 

“T said you could traipse right on away from here. 
I warned you.” 

“She means you, Hugo. So long.” 

“T don’t mean Hugo,” Jane declared with exasperation. 
Limean “you.” 

“Shucks, Hugo, can’t you take a hint?” 

“ Bill Sear — !” 

“Don’t ask me to stay to supper, Jane. Of course if 
you insist, P’ll accept the nomination. I wonder if you’d 
make some of your best biscuit? They’re most always 
good,” 

Jane was simmering. ‘“‘ When I ask you to stay to 
supper again you'll know it!” 

“ Do you think your pa would ask me? I was passing 
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this afternoon and I happened to think of something I 
wanted to see him about, so I dropped in.” 

“Pity you didn’t say so sooner,” Jane said in ill- 
concealed triumph. ‘“ He’s right in the office this minute.” 

“He might be busy. I wouldn’t want to disturb him. 
I can wait.” 

A tousled gray head was thrust out of a window at the 
end of the porch. ‘Say you want to see me, Bill?” in- 
quired the voice belonging to the head. “Is it about that 
fine team of horses I swapped you for those A Number 
One mules?” 

“No, it’s something else.” Sear grinned as at a secret 
joke. “TI hear you swapped the mules with Milky Bill 
over at Four Troughs for a milch cow.” 

Mr. Ward’s face momentarily clouded. “ I—uh— 
did. Yeah —” 

“T met Milky in Farewell,” Sear continued with relish. 
“He'd just sold the mules to a freighter he didn’t like. 
Told me to ask you if you’d got any milk out of the 
cow yet.” 

Mr. Ward’s face remained clouded. The cow evidently 
was a sore subject. “I never thought Milky would stick 
his own brother thataway,” he said in sorrow. 

The daughter of the house laughed a silvery trill. 
“ Served you right, Pa. You’ve got to get up before 
breakfast to slip anything over on Uncle Milky.” 

“Tl fix him yet, the tarrapin! What did you say 
you wanted to see me about, Bill?” 

“Let it ride for now, Tom. You go right on with 
what you’re doing. Il see you later.” 

“Tam sort of busy right now,” said Jane’s father. 
“ Hello, looks like an ambulance comin’ our way.” 

“ By the size of the escort it might be the paymaster,” 
hazarded Sear. 

“ Like enough.” And Tom Ward, being “ sort of busy 
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right now,” slid his boots over the sill and joined the 
two men on the top step in order to chew and spit and 
speculate comfortably on the significance of the distant 
dots that were an army ambulance and its escort. 


II 


A sergeant of cavalry halted his mount beside the gate 
in the fence surrounding the house and called to the group 
sitting on the porch steps, “Is this the road to Paradise 
Bend and Fort Yardley?” 

Mr. Ward shook his head and stood up. “ This is 
the road to my corrals.” He began to walk toward the 
gate. “ Better stay here to-night.” 

The corporal and four privates of the escort, sitting 
at ease in their saddles behind the white-tilted ambu- 
lance, did not look pleased at the invitation. Camping 
at a ranch, from the rank-and-file’s point of view, is not 
to be compared with spending the night in a town where 
there are saloons and dance halls. 

“We want to make Cutter to-night,” said the ser- 
geant uncertainly. 

Mr. Ward leaned shirt-sleeved elbows on the top bar 
of the gate and expertly drenched a small pebble two 
yards away. “Can’t make Cutter to-night. You're 
twenty miles off the road. You must ’a’ taken the wrong 
turn back there at Five Mile Flat.” 

The sergeant threw an apprehensive glance toward 
the ambulance. “There wasn’t any sign,” he said de- 
fensively, as if that were an excuse in a country where 
signposts are as scarce as fur coats in the Congo. 

A young man wearing on his head a gold-braided for- 
age cap displaying the wheel with accessories of the 
Quartermaster Department and on his shoulders buff and 
gold straps bearing a captain’s silver bars, thrust the 
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upper part of a well-set-up body from the rear of the 
ambulance. Screwing a monocle into his right eye, he 
surveyed Mr. Ward without enthusiasm, and said to the 
sergeant bitterly, ‘“‘ You are supposed to know the way. 
If you did not why didn’t you inquire at that town we 
passed through?” 

“Tam sorry, sir. [—” 

“ That will do, Sergeant. You have no excuse what- 
ever.” He turned a peevish countenance toward Mr. 
Ward. “ How far did you say it was to Cutter?” 

“T didn’t say,” replied Ward, not favorably impressed 
by the officer’s manner. 

“How far is it?” the captain asked with impatience. 

“ Twenty-five if you were a bird. Forty in that cracker- 
box.” 

One of the privates snickered. Immediately captain, 
sergeant and corporal bent terrible eyes upon the luckless 
swaddy. “Sergeant, take that man’s name!” cried the 
officer. “I am not at all certain that such boisterous 
conduct does not come under the twentieth article of war. 
Some of you men don’t seem to realize that you are not 
in a theater. You —” 

“T should say they ain’t,” cut in Mr. Ward. “If you’d 
arrove here around noon with the sun straight up, you’d 
sure thought it was the kettle of hell with the lid off.” 

The privates reeled. The corporal choked. The ambu- 
lance driver cackled. The sergeant screwed his weather- 
beaten features into a hard knot and held them so. The 
captain glared at everybody and swelled a padded chest 
with rage. “TI will not have this levity!” he screamed. 
“ Sergeant, take all their names! Such conduct calls for 
a summary court, and I’ll see that one is convened when 
we get back to Fort Seymour. I—’ Abruptly he fell 
silent as Jane, rising from the hammock, crossed his field 
of vision and entered the house. With a charming smile 
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he said to Mr. Ward, “ On second thought, I believe I 
will accept your cordial invitation to spend the night. If 
you will be good enough to indicate where my men may 
camp, I will be obliged to you.” 

Mr. Ward, somewhat dazed by the abrupt about face 
of this mental acrobat, inadvertently gulped and swal- 
lowed his quid. Despite the ensuing agony he managed 
to open the gate. 

The Q.M.D. captain descended in majesty from the 
ambulance. It was observable that his height was in 
inverse ratio to the impressiveness of his demeanor. He 
carried a handbag as though it were a badge of office. 
Intercepting Sear, who was crossing the yard to help Tom 
Ward with the gate, which had jammed open and refused 
to shut, he thrust the handbag at him, saying, “ Here, my 
man, carry this into the house.” 

Not for an instant did Sear hesitate. ‘“‘ We strive to 
please,” he said politely, and laid hands upon the sacred 
person of the captain in the manner of one flanking a calf. 
With a heave and a twist he tucked the wriggling officer 
under one arm and strode with him to the porch, where he 
decanted him gently upon the top step beside Igoe. 

The captain squirmed to his feet and, forgetting time 
and place, aimed a furious kick at Sear with the toe of a 
polished boot. 

Sear caught the heel of the boot as he would a baseball. 


“For conduct unbecoming an officer —’ he murmured 
gently, and gave the heel a quick turn. “Gentlemen, be 
seated.” 


The captain obeyed. He had to. 

He was saved from making a further fool of himself 
by Mr. Ward’s hastily injecting his own personality into 
the situation and hustling the captain out beyond the 
corrals under a pretext of selecting a camping ground for 
his men. 
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Hardly had the officer vanished when Jane appeared. 
Having observed from the hallway the disciplining of the 
captain she was exceedingly wrathy. “I'd like to know 
by what right —” she began. 

“You been peekin’,” interrupted Sear, holding up an 
admonitory forefinger. ‘“‘ Naughty, naughty. You may 
remain one hour after school is dismissed. The class in 
geography will quietly take the front seats. Now, 
children —” 

“Bill,” cut in Miss Ward, “ listen to me.” 

“Now you mustn’t blame Hugo for pickin’ on the 
captain,” Sear said deprecatingly. ‘‘I expect he lost his 
temper for once. Boys will be boys, and Hugo had 
every reason. That captain is a fussbudget. Still, Hugo, 
you hadn’t ought to dropped him thataway. You might 
have cracked him or busted him maybe. Jane, you go on 
back in the house and let me scold Hugo. It ain’t woman’s 
work, and I’m surprised at your father’s daughter. I am 
indeed.” 

“You needn’t try to blame Hugo,” snapped Jane, 
stirred to the depths by her victim’s levity. “I saw 
you —” 

“You did!” Sear exclaimed eagerly. “ Was I looking 
well?” 

“T could smack you!” 

“ Smack Hugo,” offered Sear with a grin. “ He’s used 
to hard knocks.” 

Jane gave it up, and retreated to the kitchen to help 
her mother. 

When they were alone Sear crossed eyes with Igoe. 

“‘ Smart, ain’t you?” said Igoe. 

“ Coming from you, I take that as a compliment,” Sear 
plumped down beside the other and slapped him genially 
on the knee. ‘“‘ Why are we such friends, Hugo?”’ 

“Tf you do that again—” snarled the exasperated 
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Hugo, jerking his smarting knee beyond Sear’s reach. 
“ What will you do?” asked Sear, when Igoe failed 
to complete the sentence. 
But Igoe’s sole reply was an unintelligible grunt. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE PAYMASTER 
I 


WHEN the Q.M.D. captain returned to the porch it 
was evident that Mr. Ward had succeeded in soothing to 
some extent his ruffled feelings. Jane reappeared and 
resumed her seat in the hammock as he and her father 
came up the steps. Mr. Ward introduced the officer (it 
transpired that his name was Cox) to the girl and the 
two men. Toward Miss Ward Cox was full of manner; 
toward Sear and Igoe, especially Sear, stiff and cavalier. 
Thereafter he devoted himself to Miss Ward and kept 
her ear to the exclusion of the two on the steps. Mr. 
Ward, who had gone to the kitchen to confer with Mrs. 
Ward, returned and resumed his place between Sear and 
Igoe. 

“ The hardships of camp and march,” Captain Cox was 
saying, “the dangers of the hard-fought field, are nothing 
to us military men. We are inured to them.” 

“T expect you must have been at the battle of the 
Washita, Cap’n,” butted in Sear, with a perfectly straight 
face, “and I’ll bet you wiped out quite a jag of Black 
Kettle’s feather dusters.” 

“ The Washita!” exclaimed Captain Cox. ‘ Why, that 
was fought way back in ’Sixty-eight.” 

“Weren't you in the Army then?” Sear asked, with a 
wink at the appreciative Mr. Ward. 

“ At that time I had not even completed my high- 
school education,” the captain stated with withering scorn. 
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“Then I expect you must have been with Miles when 
he walloped Crazy Horse on Tongue River or with Crook 
in ’Seventy-six.”’ 

“T happened to be detailed at Fort Meyer at that time,” 
Cox explained with less scorn. 

“Don’t tell me you were with Hatch when the war- 
whoops bushwhacked him in Hembrillo Basin, and made 
him heap sick,” Sear said warmly. “ That must have been 
quite a fuss. I rode through the Basin a year after the 
fight and I counted the skeletons of more than a hundred 
cavalry horses. And there were packsaddles and ridin’ 
saddles and bridles and carbines and black felt hats 
and blouses and cartridge belts and canteens and boots 
scattered all over the Basin. I tell you what, Mister Man, 
you were lucky to come through alive. I suppose Gov’- 
ment gave you a medal, huh?” 

“ T never had the honor of serving with Colonel Hatch,” 
Cox submitted, with no scorn whatever and a great deal 
of stiffness. “‘ Nor was I ever stationed so far south 
as New Mexico.” 

“‘ Seems like you were where a lot of fightin’ wasn’t,” 
Sear said whimsically. 

“T’m sure Captain Cox has seen plenty of service,” 
Jane declared sympathetically, “and run risks for his 
country just like any other soldier.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” agreed Sear. “ They say the food 
at some of these army posts is terrible. Fellah’s like 
to bust a tooth or get indigestion most any time.” 

If a stare could have slain, Sear would have passed 
out then and there. Jane was obviously provoked with 
him. She changed the subject by inquiring of the captain 
why an armed private stood guard at each end of the pole- 
propped ambulance. 

“The money,” replied the captain and wiped a dripping 
brow. “Iam the Fort Seymour paymaster.” 
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Bill Sear opened his mouth to rudely chuckle, but caught 
Jane’s furious eye and coughed instead. 

“We thought you must be the paymaster when we saw 
the size of the escort,” said Jane, taking the lead to fend 
off the irrepressible Sear. ‘‘ What a responsibility to be a 
paymaster and have charge of all that money!” 

“A great responsibility,” averred Captain Cox, with a 
look of adoration at the sweet creature who had taken 
his part against the coarse cow person in boots. “ There 
are four months’ pay for fourteen hundred and fifty 
officers and men at seven posts in that ambulance — 
in round numbers, eighty thousand dollars.” 

Every one gazed respectfully at the ambulance. Eighty 
thousand dollars was a lot of money in those days. 

Sear was the first to break the silence. “I didn’t know 
there were that many men in the Army.” 

“ Major Braiden’s command has come in to Fort Yard- 
ley for remounts and supplies,” loftily explained the cap- 
tain, before he grasped the true significance of Sear’s 
remark. “It is— By Jove, sir, 1f I knew as little about 
the Army as you apparently do, I’d keep my mouth shut!” 

“ You would,” Sear agreed. 

Jane saved the day by asking the captain if he wouldn’t 
like to remove the dust of travel before supper. 


II 


Jane waylaid Sear in the hall after supper. ‘“‘ Uncle! 
Uncle!” he cried plaintively, elevating both hands above 
his head and backing into a corner. Disregarding his 
effort at pleasantry she opened fire with, ‘“ Bill, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself! You acted like a perfect 
child! And a badly brought-up child too! Haven’t 
you any manners whatever? Don’t you know better than 
to insult my guests?” 
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“Only one guest,” he retorted, stung to the quick by 
the obvious injustice, “and not much of a one at that. 
You don’t mean to tell me you think that windbag’s worth 
standing up for? A fine girl like you? One with brains. 
You know I always said you had brains. I still think so, 
although you don’t always act sensible.” 

Only a remarkably quick duck on his part saved him 
a boxed ear. Jane was simply furious and, losing her 
head completely, tried again. This time Sear not only 
ducked but dodged beneath her arms and put the hall 
table between them. 

“Jane! Jane! go easy!” he expostulated, flapping 
open palms at her. ‘‘ You’re not my wife yet.” 

“ And I never will be!” she flung at him in a shrill 
whisper. “Selling your ranch piecemeal!’’ she added, 
with seeming irrelevance. ‘‘ What can you be thinking 
One? 

“T was going to tell you about that, Jane. Honest I 
was. But—” 

“Don’t you ‘but’ me! You—you— I don’t know 
what name fits you exactly. To sell the ranch your father 
worked so hard to get together and was so proud of! 
I tell you —” 

“And I tell you I had to sell it. I owed a—uh— 
somebody some money.” 

“On a gambling debt, I’ll bet!” 

“Not the way you mean. It wasn’t a case of not 
using my judgment this time. You see I had three aces 
and two queens. [I was the only one stood pat. The 
others drew cards, and we tilted round and back and 
forth until they all dropped but another fellah and me, 
and he’d pulled two cards in the draw. So I figured to 
bust him, and I bet my cards higher than a cat’s back. 
He had four kings.” 

“Where were you playing?” 


1? 
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“Keeney’s Place.” 

“ Keeney’s Place! Don’t you know he runs a crooked 
game?” 

“Sure, but that night it was the only game I could 
get into, and I had to play somewhere.” 

“You call that using your judgment! Bill, honestly, 
if you added a quart of brains to what you’ve got now 
you'd only have part of a full set. You—” 

Before she could say more Sear shoved the table to 
one side and swept her into his arms and kissed her smack 
on the mouth. “Jane!” he cried blithely, ‘it makes me 
so happy when you lay me out thataway! Shows you 
love me. You wouldn’t do it if you didn’t. What say 
we get married next week? How would Monday do? 
Jane girl, you’re getting prettier every day!” Where- 
upon he kissed her again, incautiously loosening his re- 
markably tight grasp of her body as he did so. Instantly 
she writhed her lithe shape out of his arms and dealt 
him a cuff he did not even try to evade. Smiling hap- 
pily, he pinioned the wrists of the raging girl. 

Drawing her to him gently but firmly, he reverently 
kissed a cheek of the head she was vainly endeavoring 
to keep out of his reach. Of course she was kicking his 
shins with all her might, but her shoes were thin and 
his boot legs thick. “ Jane dear —” he was continuing, 
when he felt a hand touch his shoulder, and Mrs. Ward 
said in his ear, “I’m sure glad you’ve persuaded her at 
last, but the folks are comin’ back to the house, so you’d 
better take her into the kitchen for now. You can spoon 
in comfort right in the big rocker.” 

“ Oh-h-h!” gasped Jane, fresh fuel feeding the flames 
of her blazing temper by this misapprehension of her 
mother’s. “Let me go! Let me go! I hate you!” 
She wrenched herself from his arms and fled, dishevelled 
and sobbing with fury, to her room. 
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With surprised eyes her mother watched her go. 
“Seems to be some mistake here, Bill. Thought you 
were kissing her willing.” 

“TI never was more so,” Sear declared with truth. 

“T don’t mean you. I mean her. She said she hated 
you. That don’t sound —” 

“Don’t let that worry you, Mis’ Ward. She’s just a 
li'l upset, that’s all. It don’t mean a thing. Tell you 
what you do. You go in there and ask her to come on 
out back when she’s ready. I'll be sitting on the step.” 

Sear patted Mrs. Ward’s matronly shoulder with an 
encouraging hand and strode out. Passing through the 
kitchen he sat down on the back steps. But he did not 
do so with any conviction that Jane would presently ap- 
pear. He knew very well that she was too angry. In 
his conversation with her mother he had simply been 
putting his best foot foremost. Accordingly he was not 
surprised when Mrs. Ward came out to the kitchen door- 
way a few minutes later. 

“What Jane thinks of you, Bill,” said Mrs. Ward, 
shaking her head. “ My! my!” 

Sear looked up at her with his engaging grin. ‘‘ Bad 
as that?” 

“Worse. She’s in there washing her face with soap 
and water where you kissed her.” 

““Shucks, she needn’t be so particular. I washed mine 
before supper.” 

Mrs. Ward chuckled in step with him, but she sobered 
almost immediately. ‘It’s serious, Bill, kind of. She 
says she never wants to see you again, and she vows 
and declares if she ever catches you around here again, 
she’ll set the dogs on you.” 

“Your hounds are among my oldest friends,’ Sear 
said matter-of-factly. “ Did she mention firearms?” 

“No, she didn’t.” 
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“Then I’m safe — so far.” 

Plump Mrs. Ward sat down on the washbench and re- 
garded him helplessly. ‘‘ You think it’s funny, Bill, but 
it ain't. You're the first fellah ever kissed her, and —” 

“T could tell she hadn’t had much practice,” Sear in- 
terrupted complacently. 

“ Bill, you’re hopeless! And you make me tired — and 
mad.” 

“Me make you mad?” 

“T said so. You don’t seem to care a whoop what I 
want or how much you upset my plans.” 

e Huh? ” 

“Here [I’ve been counting on Jane and you making a 
go of it, and you have to spoil everything by acting the 
bufflehead.”’ 

“You mean to say you been wanting Jane to marry 
me 

“How many times do I have to tell you?” 

Sear swung up on his feet, seized Mrs. Ward’s right 
hand and pumped it vigorously. “ Bless you for those 
kind words. Don’t you worry a mite, either. She'll 
marry me yet.” 

“ Here, what’s all this? Who’s marryin’ who?” the 
voice of Mr. Ward demanded from the kitchen doorway. 
“Bill, I ain’t accustomed to havin’ my wife’s hand held 
so free and promiscuous. Elviry, flirtin’ at your age! 
I’m surprised at you!” 

“Oh, Tom!” sniffed Mrs. Ward, dabbing at her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. “ After all my hopes and 
plans, Jane has turned Bill down.” 

“Shows her good sense,” her husband said with a 
laugh. ‘‘ She knows a good home when she’s got it.” 

“Tom, you don’t care a bit. Bill, here, is just the 
fellah for her.” 

“ But if Jane don’t think so, that settles the cat hop.” 
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“Don’t you believe it. She wants to be coaxed, that’s 
all.” Sear, having spoken for himself, grinned at Tom 
Ward in the level rays of the westering sun. 

“Is that so?” snapped a voice behind Mr. Ward. 
“We'll just see who wants to be coaxed, we will indeed.” 

“There’s no time like the present,” pronounced Sear. 
“Tf you think it’s too warm in the kitchen, I can bring 
the big rocker out in the yard.” 

“ That’s what I call tellin? a man, Bill,’ Mr. Ward 
admiringly declared five minutes later. ‘“‘ Did you notice 
how she didn’t repeat herself once?” 


TI 


Sear, following the custom of the immortal Jorrocks 
who invariably slept where he dined, spent the night at 
the Ward ranch. In the morning while eating breakfast 
bright and early, he missed the face of Igoe and learned 
from Mr. Ward that that facetious gentleman had de- 
parted even brighter and earlier. 

“Claimed he had a misery in his stummick,” explained 
Ward, “and didn’t want any victuals. Me, I got to be 
down sick before I pass mine up. Bill, help yourself and 
shove the Molly Hogans this way. Warm up your cup 
for you? No? Elviry, Bill ain’t cottonin’ to your coffee. 
Did you drop the dish cloth in the pot again?” 

“Tom Ward, that will be about all from you! You 
know perfectly well I never dropped a dish cloth in the 
coffeepot in my life! I never saw such a man — always 
have to spread yourself in front of company! I declare 
I— Oh, good-mornin’, Cap’n. Take that chair you had 
last night. Never mind passing the coffeepot, Tom. Tl 
get him some fresh.” 

So the captain was given “ some fresh,” Sear and Ward 
also profiting thereby. The officer’s hands moved fussily 
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around his saucer. The spoon was missing from his 
“setout.’” “Hand me that red thing,” he said abruptly, 
motioning toward the ruby-colored pressed-glass spoon- 
holder and addressing Sear. 

The latter silently complied. The captain nodded his 
thanks. It was painfully evident that Sear’s conduct of 
the previous evening still rankled in the martial bosom. 

“Here,” the captain returned the spoonholder. He 
stirred his coffee, and to as much of the landscape as 
was visible through the window he gave an unfavorable 
stare. ‘“ What a horrible country!” 

“Horrible,” repeated Tom Ward in amaze. “ You 
mean this country?” 

“This country. It’s not fit for white men to live in.” 

“Quite a lot of ’em do,” Sear cut in dryly. 

“That’s because they don’t know any better.” 

“You mean we’re ignorant?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t put it quite in those words, perhaps. 
What I meant was that you are merely unaware of better 
things. Hand me the sugar, Mr. Beer.” 

“My name is Sear,” Sear corrected him patiently, 
shoving the bowl across the board. 

“Queer? Thank you. I'll try to remember. Hand me 
the potatoes, Mr. Queer.” 

Of course the man was a fool, and Tom’s guest be- 
sides — but the Westerner had never taken kindly to army 
ways. There is entirely too much come-here-go-there- 
do-this-do-that about the military to suit his independent 
manner of life and mode of thinking. The rider of the 
ranges wears no man’s collar. Not he. Hence it was 
natural that the captain’s peremptory and disagreeable 
manner of the morning on top of his similar manner of 
the previous evening was enough to rub a saint the wrong 
way. Sear began to give a certain amount of careful 
thought to the case of this bumptious captain. 
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“Long ja’nt ahead of you, Cap’n,” Tom Ward said 
chattily, spading the sugar into his cup as though he 
were loading a wheelbarrow. “You won't be able to 
make Rocket to-day either, I guess.” 

“No, I won’t, I imagine,” the captain assented glumly. 
“Have to camp out somewhere, I suppose.” 

“And you want to be sure not to camp near any woods 
or in a draw where you might be bushwhacked,” advised 
Sear solemnly. 

Captain Cox’s cup stopped halfway to his lips. ‘‘ Bush- 
whacked! ‘You mean ambushed?” 

“T guess that’s the army word.” 

The captain set down his cup, its contents untasted. 
“Do you mean to say there is any danger of robbers?” 

Sear viewed him with eyes round as saucers. “ Why, 
Cap’n, you don’t mean to tell me they didn’t warn you 
at Fort Seymour?” 

“Warn me? Why, what do you mean?” 

Sear looked at Ward with a perfectly straight face. 
“What do you think of that! And the man with eighty 
thousand simoleons in his poke! Well, all I can say is 
the Army is mighty careless with the taxpayer’s money.” 

“What are you talking about, Mister — uh — Mister 
Sear?” demanded the captain, fidgeting on his chair. 
“What do you mean by ee talk of ambushes and 
warnings?” 

“T mean that within the last two weeks five men and 
a Mexican have been held up on the Bend road between 
Rocket and Cutter by Derringer Dan.” 

Mr. Ward’s face immediately disappeared beneath the 
table. His shoulders and back heaved as though in a 
mortal agony that caused him to become vocal with shrill 
wheezes and strangling snorts. 

“Crack him on the back, Cap’n,” said Sear, disgusted 
at his friend’s lack of self-control. “It’s only his asthma. 
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Swat him a good one. That’s right, hit him again. 
He'll thank you when he comes out of it.” 

Mr. Ward sat slowly upright, displaying an empurpled 
countenance. “ Bub-better now,” he stuttered, shrinking 
away from the captain’s ready palm. ‘“‘ Dud-don’t mind 
me,” he added, endeavoring to surreptitiously kick Sear 
on the ankle. 

But the latter was expecting retaliation and had already 
hooked his legs out of range. He took a sip of coffee 
and leaned luxuriously back in his chair. He had ap- 
parently forgotten Derringer Dan. But the paymaster 
hadn’t. 

“What was that you said about this Derringer Dan 
holding up six men on the road to Paradise Bend?” he 
prompted nervously. 

“Five men and a Mexican,” Sear corrected him coldly. 

The distinction was beyond the captain’s comprehen- 
sion, but he did not stop to puzzle it through. He stuck 
closely to the main point. ‘ How could a lone road agent 
hold up six — uh — people at once? Didn’t any of them 
have guns?” 

“Tn the first place, Derringer Dan ain’t a lone road 
agent,” replied Sear, in a manner affected by grown-ups 
toward inquisitive children. “There’s maybe ten or 
twelve men in his band. And in the second place, the 
five men and the Mexican were held up separately. And 
what good’s a gun with ten or twelve rifles and six-shoot- 
ers all pointing at your lonesome belt buckle. I’m askin’ 
you, Cap?” 

“T should have been given a larger escort,” the captain 
said perturbedly and gnawed a lower lip. It was obvious 
that eighty thousand dollars’ worth of responsibility sat 
heavily upon him. ‘‘ Seven men may not be enough.” 

“* May’ !” echoed Sear, cocking an eyebrow at him. 
“Do I hear you say ‘may’? Why, Cap, there’s no ‘ may’ 
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about it. They plumb won’t be enough. Besides, they’re 
only armed with Springfields and the road agents have 
Winchesters. And you know yourself, bein’ a military 
man, who’s seen lots of campaigning, that a single shot 
rifle ain’t in it with a repeater.” 

The captain slowly wagged a benumbed head. The 
monocle in his right eye was no whit glassier than the 
eye behind it. “ I—uh—TI fear I may have unintention- 
ally misled you, Mister Sear, regarding my — uh — serv- 
ice. This is my first detail in the West. I have hitherto 
served only in the Department of the East and the De- 
partment of Washington. My —uh— actual campaign- 
ing has been confined to — to sham battles.” 

Sear and Ward nodded in well-assumed sympathy. 
They had already decided that the captain was far from 
being an old-timer in the West. ‘‘ Well,” said Sear, 
“when they jump you, all you can do is fight to the 
last man. One thing’s a comfort, you needn’t fret about 
lyin’ around afterward for the coyotes to gnaw at. Der- 
ringer Dan always buries folks he kills. Always.” 

Ward nudged the captain’s elbow. ‘ Your coffee’s get- 
tin’ cold, Cap. So’s the rest of your grub. Where’s the 
appetite you had last night?” 

“ T — uh — invariably eat very little in the morning,” 
explained the captain. “I’m a light eater, anyway.” 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference, anyhow,’ Sear de- 
clared mournfully. “It'll be all the same a week from 
to-day. Tough luck, I call it. If you were a civilian 
now, you could hold up your paws and maybe Dan 
wouldn’t down you. But being a soldier you'll have to 
play the hand out. It’s gonna be mighty hard on you. 
Mighty hard. Young fellah with everything to live for, 
right on the threshold of life you might say, and bang! 
it’s all over. Of course it’s different with your escort. 
What with blizzards and bandits and Injuns, swaddies 
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are used to bein’ wiped out. That’s what they’re paid 
for. But I don’t want any of it. Nawsir. How about 
you, Tom?” 

Ward shook his head. He did not trust himself to 
speak, but surveyed his youthful friend with the liveliest 
admiration. The youthful friend continued to gaze com- 
miseratingly upon the chopfallen paymaster. It was at 
this juncture that Sear recalled the regimental number 
above the crossed sabres on the black felt hats of the 
cavalry escort. 

“Those yellowlegs of yours, Cap — don’t they belong 
to the Sixteenth Cavalry?” 

“ec ies: 

“Then they haven’t been in this country more than 
four months. Seems to me I heard the Sixteenth came 
to Seymour straight from Fort Ethan Allen.” 

“Fort Myer,” the captain corrected him. 

“Tenderfeet!”” moaned Sear. ‘‘ Babes in the woods! 
And those four privates rode kind of tender, seemed to 
me.”’ 

“They were in the last draft,” admitted the captain. 

“TI expect they and the ambulance driver will run at 
the first shot, leavin’ you and the corp and the sarge 
a-holdin’ the bag. Have the noncoms done their cam- 
paignin’ only in sham battles?” 

“T believe so.” The captain was too disturbed to notice 
the slur. Not a West Pointer, owing his appointment 
from civil life to the brand of politics that so effectively 
clogs and hampers the ordering of our Government, he 
was in a pretty toss. Why, oh, why had he not pulled 
more painstakingly the wires that would have caused his 
retention in Washington? Would he ever again see Penn- 
sylvania Avenue? It seemed doubtful. Afternoon tea 
on Dupont Circle was miles and miles away and half a 
lifetime ago. He had been a boy then —a carefree, care- 
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less, happy boy. Oh, it didn’t appear possible that life 
should have so changed for him! In his perplexed and 
troubled mind he grievously inveighed against the C. O. 
who had sent him forth with only seven men, four of 
whom were raw recruits, to guard and transport safely 
eighty thousand dollars in cash. 

“ But why doesn’t the sheriff of the county collect a 
posse and capture Derringer Dan and his band?” Cox 
asked desperately of Sear. 

“ Sheriff’s done his best, but Dan’s too quick for him 
and always keeps two jumps ahead.” 

“Why doesn’t he keep the bandits on the run? If 
he did that, Dan wouldn’t have any time to commit 
robberies. Seems to me your sheriff requires instruction 
in apprehending malefactors.” 

“T expect you’re the boy could tell him just how to go 
about it. But you see, Cap, the sheriff only has two 
deputies, and a posse is made up of citizens who ain’t 
a heap anxious to stay away from their businesses for 
long. So Derringer Dan keeps right on ringin’ the cane. 
I expect some day we'll get our mad up and just naturally 
prance out and hang him good and plenty.” 

“Maybe Gov’ment will save us the trouble,” Ward 
put in deftly, “ after — uh — after the next few days.” 

Sear bowed his thanks to his host for inserting a 
point he had overlooked. “I expect Gov’ment will be 
right upset,” he drawled, devoutly thanking his Maker 
that Jane had not elected to appear at breakfast that 
morning. 

He was conscious that Mrs. Ward had been, in the 
intervals between hasty dashes into the kitchen, staring 
at him with fascination from the entry between the two 
rooms. But Mrs. Ward was all right. She and Tom 
both owned the same stripe of humor. Sear looked 
out of the window into the brilliant sunlight of the new 
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day and felt that the world, in spite of contentious girls 
and luckless poker, was good. 

The captain began to speak suddenly and hurriedly. 
Did the road agents lie in ambush only on the main 
road between Cutter and Rocket? 

“There ain’t any other road for them to use,’ Sear 
was happy to state. 

“Ts there only one road between this place and the 
Bend?” 

“ That’s all, but ”— and here a bright and pleasing idea 
sprang to life in Sear’s fertile brain —‘‘ why follow the 
road, Cap? Why not swing twenty or thirty miles east 
or west of it all the way to the Bend. You might find 
the going a mite rough, but you won’t find any road 
agents.” 

“That’s a clever notion, Cap,” said Ward, “and by 
doin’ that you'll sure play safe. Id suggest you travel 
west of the road by way of Hall’s, the Dogville road, 
Crow Creek and Little Bill Hill.” 

“TI dunno know about that, Tom,” demurred Sear, 
bearing in mind that a certain stretch of country east of 
the Bend road was well-nigh if not actually impassable 
for wheeled vehicles, and being earnestly desirous of 
making the captain’s trip as interesting as possible. “ It’s 
a chance Derringer Dan may try his luck on the Dogville 
road. Now don’t you think it would be safer for Cap 
here and his money and ambulance to roll north between 
the Buffalo Mountains and the Cedar Breaks?” 

Tom Ward clapped his leg in ecstasy. “I believe you, 
Bill. It will be a lot safer that way. The bandits will 
never think of him travelin’ through those hills and so 
far east of the road too — not in a million years.” 

“ But how will we find our way?” protested the be- 
wildered paymaster. 

“We'll draw you a map,” Sear told him kindly. “ You 
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won't have a mite of trouble. Make it too easy. You'll 
be surprised.” 

It was after the map had been completely drawn that 
the corporal entered to report that the four ambulance 
mules had developed lameness overnight. 

“Ts it serious?” queried the captain in a what-next 
tone. 

“They just limp a little, sir. The driver says they 
ought to work out of it in a few days.” 

Jane’s voice in the kitchen was heard replying to some- 
thing her mother said. The captain’s expression light- 
ened. “ Ah, well, Corporal, it can’t be helped. No doubt 
a few days’ rest will do all the animals good. I trust you 
can put us up, Mr. Ward, until the mules are able to 
travel.” 

Mr. Ward nodded. “ Sure.” 

“Stick that map in your pocket, Cap,” whispered Sear, 
“and I wouldn’t say anything to Miss Ward about Der- 
ringer Dan. It might make her nervous.” 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE LAPLINK 
I 


A WEEK of riding the range convinced Sear that Jane 
was right. He had been entirely too lax in his branding. 
Which went double for his five punchers too. 

The first day he found four unweaned and unbranded 
but sleepered long yearlings shouldering their respective 
Laplink female parents at a water under the south 
shoulder of Little Thumb Butte. The sleepering was 
bad enough, indicating as it did the laziness of his range 
riders, but that the sleepers should be long yearlings was 
worse, and showed plainly that his outfit was not only 
lazy but careless. An occasional overlooked yearling, or 
even a considerably older animal unweaned, or a maverick, 
is permissible. But not four such. 

These yearlings and their mothers he drove back to 
the ranch. When the boys came in the yearlings were 
branded and turned out into the pasture to wean them- 
selves, and the disconsolate mothers hazed away. It was 
not remarkable that none of the boys remembered sleep- 
ering those four calves. In such instances the cowboy 
memory is notoriously short. 

Bill Sear, long on knowledge of the genus homo when 
it wears spurs and a wide hat, was not unpleasant when 
he made plain to his retainers the inadvisability of sleep- 
ering and laid down a few simple suggestions for the 
later guidance of their wandering feet. Yet the outfit 
grasped his meaning. 
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“ What’s got into our William?” queried Hank Dem- 
ing that evening in the bunk house. 

“He’s getting energetic almighty sudden, seems to 
me,” grunted young Fatty Fink, who had carefully con- 
cealed his plump person behind the door when the virtue 
of activity was being parceled out among mankind. 

“ Ain’t it the truth?” Al Magee said quietly. “ Say, 
George, what was that he said about startin’ Fatty here 
in to bust those wild ones?” 

“Huh? What’s that? I didn’t hear him say any- 
thing like that!” cried Fatty in alarm and turned around 
so suddenly that he tripped over his own spurs and fell 
flat on his face. 

“It’s a good thing the floor was there to catch him,” 
Long George declared seriously. 

“Some day he’s gonna hurt himself playin’ tricks like 
that,” said Dusty Rhodes. 

“T told him not to wear those spurs,’ Al declared. 
“But he’s so venturesome I just can’t do a thing with 
him.” 

“He’s gettin’ to be the worst boy.” Dusty picked up 
the ball with relish. “‘ Smokin’ and chewin’ tobacker, 
and only yesterday I heard him cuss. Young folks didn’t 
act thataway when I wasakid. I dunno what the world’s 
comin’ to. I dunno Idaho.” 

Fatty Fink picked himself up, held his smarting hands 
well out from his body and cursed his tormentors thor- 
oughly. “ And what’s more,” he announced, in part and 
in conclusion, “I don’t believe Bill said a thing about 
me bustin’ those wild ones. You fellahs sure think you’re 
smart, funnin’ at me all the time, but you don’t fool me, 
not for a minute. And besides it’s the boy who laughs 
last catches the early worm.” 

He shook a remarkably full sack of tobacco in their 
faces and departed. Long George immediately dived into 
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his bunk and went to ground like a badger. “I thought 
so,’ he wailed, when he reappeared a moment later. 
“ He took my last sack and all my papers.” Long George 
strode to the door and peered out into the moonlight. 
“You might know,” he said disgustedly, returning to 
his chair. “He’s sittin’ on the corner of the brandin’ 
corral fence, where he can see in every direction. You 
might think he expected me to get riled up over him 
glommin’ my smokin’.” 

“Yeah, he’s a trustful li’1 cuss — not,” said Al. “ But 
he’s gonna lose weight from now on,” he added, recurring 
to the prime subject of the evening. 

“Tt ain't like Bill a bit,’ mourned Hank Deming. 
“We were all so happy here. Come day, go day, fair 
and easy. None of this surgin’ around from hell to 
breakfast, drivin’ in every calf over six months to be 
branded. ‘ Shall I ask ’em for their birth certificates,’ I 
asked him, and he says, without crackin’ a smile, ‘ Use 
your own judgment.’ Yeah, well, if I used my own 
judgment, I’d wait till round-up. There’s no sense in 
crowdin’ the mourners thisaway. What is his notion, 
huh?” 

“Cookie told me he came back from the Lazy W 
yesterday,” Long George remarked, “and he didn’t go 
to bed till after midnight. Naw, he wasn’t makin’ up 
accounts. Just sat on the porch a-smokin’ and a-smokin’, 
Cookie said. And this morning he didn’t look joyful 
when he rode out, and to-night he wasn’t exactly singin’ 
songs either. I'll tell you what it is, boys: Jane Ward 
ain’t nobody’s fool, and she’s seen how things were goin’ 
on this ranch, and she’s read him the riot act and poured 
some turpentine down the back of his neck.” 

“Gawd knows what we ever did to her to give her 
a grudge against us,” said Al Magee solemnly. 

Hank Deming slowly tore the end from a cigarette 
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paper in preparation for one of his short order cigarettes. 
“T know I always took off my hat to the lady.” 

“Me too,” chimed in Dusty Rhodes. “It must have 
been something Fatty Fink did. He’s a low-down scoun- 
drel, and last week he borrowed my best shirt to go 
and get drunk in over at Farewell and I ain’t seen the 
shirt since. I vote we scamper out and put Fatty where 
he belongs in the horse trough.” 

“ He’s elected,” they shouted in unison and sped forth 
to seek their victim. 

But the bold Fatty saw them first. 


II 


Sear picked up a sleeper every day until the seventh, 
when he found two short sleepers and three unbranded, 
unmarked long yearlings running with Laplink mothers, 
and three maverick two-year-olds. That there were quite 
a few more mavericks scattered around was certain. Be- 
cause in only a few instances will a cow permit her off- 
spring to stay with her and suck as long as it likes. Usu- 
ally, as soon as the young one is able to eat and assimilate 
grass, the mother, by dint of kicks and prods, forces 
it to keep at a distance and learn to fend for itself. 

In those days, before Sanitary Commissions were or- 
ganized for the hampering of enterprising cowmen, it 
was considered proper for the man who found a maverick 
to give that maverick his brand and mark — provided the 
discoverer was alone. If in company, matters were ar- 
ranged differently. The maverick became a subject for 
argument, and not infrequently one of the arguers be- 
came a subject for a coroner’s jury. It was an elastic era. 

Sear, driving his cattle ranchward, met Jane Ward rid- 
ing through the bare gash of False Draw. Without hesi- 
tation she circled wide so as not to head the bunch and 
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trotted to his side. This was quite in character. Jane 
never shirked a situation. He wondered whether her 
mother had told her of the joke on the paymaster. ‘“ ’Lo, 
Bill,’ was her demure greeting. Her eyes rested an in- 
stant on the trailing cattle, then met his with a mocking 
stare. “I see you’re not losing any time.” 

“T never lose time with anybody but you,” he in- 
formed her, purposely misunderstanding her remark. 
““How’s the health of Coxey’s mules? ” 

“Oh, Hugo happened to drop in yesterday and he 
cured the lameness in six hours.” 

“Tl bet Coxey didn’t thank him any.” No, her mother 
had not given the game away. He debated whether to 
tell her himself, finally deciding to let her hear the joyful 
news from some one else. “I'll just gamble Cap wasn’t 
pleased at all. It’s a wonder he didn’t find another ex- 
cuse to clutter up your front porch.” 

“ As if I wasn’t excuse enough,” said the brazen Jane. 
“ But Captain Cox is a conscientious officer. He left this 
morning.” 

“ Nemmine, don’t cry. Ill come over and console you 
first chance I get.” 

“You needn’t trouble.” 

“ Oh, it’s no trouble. I’d enjoy it, honest. Say, while 
I think of it, that red ribbon is mighty pretty. Sets off 
your black hair.” 

“TI know. That’s why I tied it around my head. A 
girl is nothing if not decorative.” 

He thought, as he viewed her vivid beauty, dark as 
to eyes and hair, brilliant as to lips and teeth, that he 
had never seen any one more decorative. “ But I don’t 
like those pants,” he qualified aloud. ‘““ When we’re mar- 
ried you bet you’ll wear skirts.” 

“Not until then? What a long, long time that'll be, 
Bill.” 
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That mocking curve of the red mouth! Something of 
his thought must have showed in his expression because 
her face flamed. ‘‘ You should feel proud of yourself,” 
she said in a low, tense tone. ‘“‘ You’re the first man 
who ever kissed me. I shan’t forget.” 

rave etter, 

“You don’t understand, Bill. I scrubbed my mouth 
with soap and water after.” 

“Was that necessary?” 

“T thought so at the moment, but it didn’t help much. 
I still feel the humiliation.” 

“How you must hate me.” His drawl was more pro- 
nounced than usual. 

“ Despise is the better word!” she blazed. 

He nodded gravely. “I expect you think I’m plumb 
low-down and ornery.” 

“Think? I know it.” 

“ That’s natural enough. Love is always blind.” 

Her palms tingled to box his impudent ears. But he 
wasn’t close enough. “If I had my quirt with me —” she 
began with fury. 

“Take mine,” he said obligingly, handing it to her 
butt first. 

She snatched it, raging, but as he thoughtfully retained 
the double thong in a firm grasp, the pretty game de- 
veloped into a pulling match. She quickly sensed the 
ridiculousness of the situation and dropped her end of 
the quirt. “ You— you have another chance to feel 
proud. You made me make a fool of myself.” 

“ That’s something,” he told her, grinning. 

An instant she stared at him, then abruptly jerked her 
horse around and spurred away in the direction of the 
Lazy W. 

: “T’m coming over to see you soon!” he shouted after 
er. 
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“T won’t be home—I’m going visiting,” she called 
back, without turning her head. 

Sear hung the quirt on his saddle horn and gazed after 
her receding form. “I expect she feels right down pro- 
voked with me about now. But it ain’t a marker to the 
way she'll feel when she finds out about the paymaster,” 
he said aloud. “ What do you guess, Cuter horse?” 

Cuter rattled his rein chains and veered aside to turn 
back a straying maverick. He was a cow horse, engaged 
in the pursuit of his business, and naturally had no time 
to answer foolish questions. 


Tir 


“ Any extra heavy wateh pails, Bill? Nice ten-qua’t 
galvanized iron — neveh-bend bottoms? No? How about 
a six or eight-qua’t coffeepot, teakettle ditto, a stamped 
washbowl or a dippeh, eitheh family or Britannia shape? 
Ah got a fine asso’tment of heavy steel spidehs, cast-iron 
ditto, cold-handle fryin’-pans, three-gallon dishpans, wiah- 
bottom flouah siftehs, one-qua’t tin graduated measures, 
fo’ged-steel basting spoons, tin drinking cups, enamel 
ditto, yo’ choice, white, blue or mixed, bread pans, rice 
boilehs, enamel saucepans, washbasins, three sizes, Lan- 
caster pie plates, five sizes, wash boilehs, pieced tin colan- 
dehs, steel bailed griddles, cold-handled and long kind 
ditto, Yankee bowls, Scotch ditto, pot lids, skillets, deep 
and shallow, complete with lids, peppeh and salt shakehs, 
extension strainehs, Malacca plated teaspoons and table- 
spoons, ebony-handled table knives and fo’ks, butcheh 
knives, kitchen knives, six sizes, cold blast lante’ns, neveh- 
slip wiah stretchehs, staple pullehs and fence tools, pain 
killeh, co’n salve and Doan’s Liniment, good fo’ man and 
beast. Anything on the list, Bill?” 

“ Not a thing this trip, Cap’n,” Sear replied regretfully. 
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But Captain Benjamin Burr did not appear in the least 
cast down. He was a philosopher and knew that what he 
did not sell at one time he would sell at another. “If 
Ah can’t sell,” he drawled in the accent that never grows 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line, “ Ah'll just give mah 
team a drink and traipse along.” 

“Over my dead body!” hastily inserted Sear, recalling 
suddenly that the spoken invitation was always necessary 
in Captain Burr’s case. “ If you don’t stay to supper and 
spend the night, Ill ride over to Paradise Bend the first 
chance I get and burn your house and barn.” 

“ But Ah ain’t livin’ in Pa’adise Bend any mo’, Bill,” 
chuckled the Captain, expertly looping his lines. 

““Come down our way, I hope,” said Sear, unhooking 
the traces on his side. 

“Four Troughs, Bill. Mo’ central location than the 
Bend. Stop in and see me, and eat one of Mis’ Burr’s 
meals.” 

“It’s a whack. I ain’t forgot the last meal I had at 
your place. I can taste that Maryland fried chicken yet.” 

“* Ah’ll be eatin’ some of that fried chicken day afteh to- 
morrow. Ah’m on my way home now. That’s anotheh 
beauty of Four Troughs. Ah get home mo’ often. The 
springs on the bellybackeh snaps work mighty ha’d, Bill. 
You got to favoh ’em a little.” 

Captain Burr, his belligerent white chin whisker and his 
tin-peddler’s wagon, were well known in that country, 
although the Captain remained somewhat of a mystery to 
most of those with whom he came in contact. His mode 
of speech, his habits and his table manners were not those 
of ordinary men. But he was a man in all that the name 
implies, and as such they had learned to accept him. 
“Learn” is employed advisedly. Certain unthinking in- 
dividuals, when the Captain was a comparative new- 
comer in the region, had carelessly commented upon his 
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traits and received prompt and thorough chastening. Cap- 
tain Burr gained thereby an enviable reputation. In real- 
ity there was no mystery attached to the old tin peddler. 
He had simply been born a gentleman. 

After the two blue roans, Jefferson Davis and Robert 
E. Lee, had been unharnessed, watered and nose-bagged, 
the Captain covered the harness on the wagon tongue 
with a “tarp” against the dew and accompanied Sear to 
the porch to await with his host the ranch cook’s call to 
supper. 

Contentedly the Captain sank his spare, wiry frame 
into the depths of an army chair, southwestern pattern. 
Resting his elbows on the taut stretch leathers he filled 
an old and battered pipe with fine cut and viewed the 
western prospect — long, blue, bow-backed ridges rolling 
up to the high bluff slopes of flat-topped Sweetwater 
Mountain dark against the flaming orange glory of the 
sunset. 

“* When eve’y prospect pleases and only man is vile, 
he quoted, “‘ and that reminds me, is to-day Sunday?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Sear. “I’ve lost track, kind 
of, myself.” 

The Captain narrowed his faded blue eyes against the 
sunset light. “It ain’t Sunday.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Yondeh comes Elm Swindell, and travelin’ on Sun- 
day is one thing he doesn’t do.” 

“T see him,” said Sear. “Over yonder by the red 
rock.” 

The red rock was a mile away, and the two men of 
course had not actually recognized the Swindell features. 
But in that high country, where the atmosphere is so clear 
that distant objects are brought amazingly near and ren- 
dered correspondingly distinct, an individual is first recog- 
nized by his horse or team, his wagon or buckboard, the 
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manner of his riding or driving. Sear wondered what 
business reasons brought his way Elm Swindell, whom 
men not without cause had nicknamed “ Slippery.” Doubt- 
less some wretched rancher who ran his little bunch of 
mortgaged cattle on the range near the Laplink would 
learn the reasons to his sorrow. Tales of sharp deals 
and hard bargains adhered to Swindell’s reputation as 
intimately as cockle burs to a cow’s tail. He was a man 
of few friends but many acquaintances who were forced 
to do business with him because they lacked ready money 
and he did not. 

“ Ah’m glad Ah don’t owe him money,” the Captain 
said feelingly. ‘‘ He’s always bellyachin’ how hahd times 
are, and how houn’ dog po’ he is, the ole skinflint. Be- 
sides, he has a face like a snappin’ turtle, and Ah neveh 
did trust a man with a face like that.” 

“He knows the value of a dollar,” said Sear, who, 
never having dealt with Swindell, did not believe that he 
could be as bad as he was painted. ‘But I guess he’s 
straight enough.” 

“He has his straight side. So has a bucksaw. But 
did you eveh notice how full of zigzags the otheh side 
iste: 

“The saw or Slippery?” 

Sot.” 

“T’ve noticed the saw is kind of toothy.” 

“Tf you eveh have any dealings with Slippery you'll 
notice he’s toothy too.” 

““T suppose he feels he has to make money for his 
bank.” 

“ Feelin’ is one thing, but havin’ an itch for eve’y thin 
dime in the country is anotheh. Bill, that man is a buz- 
zard. Mahk mah wo’ds, he will come to a bad end. The 
Lawd is just, suh, and in His own good time He sics the 
devil on those that need correction.” 
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And ever the buckboard bearing the long, lean frame of 
Slippery Elm Swindell, the well-known banker of Marys- 
ville, drew nearer and nearer. 

“Come and get it!” bawled the Laplink cook from the 
kitchen door of Sear’s official residence. 

The five punchers came bowlegging across from the 
bunk house, and Sear said to his guest, “ Go in and eat, 
Cap’n. TIl wait for Slippery.” 

“Td just as soon,” declared the captain, rising. “I 
know he’d spoil my appetite, that pilgrim would.” 

Sear, left alone, went down to the gate in the barbed- 
wire fence enclosing his ranch house. These enclosure 
fences are unusual where there are no women in the fam- 
ily. But Sear was a tidy soul, and neither enjoyed messy 
surroundings nor the necessity of beating off cattle with a 
club when he hung his personal laundry out to dry. It 
is well known that the predilection of the festive cow for 
drying laundry is only equaled by the partiality of a bear 
for honey. Sear had in fact lost half a quilt and a pair of 
blankets, to say nothing of four flannel shirts and a 
jumper. Hence the Sear fence and its strong leather- 
hinged gate. 

Mr. Elm Swindell stopped his horses at the gate. 
The banker’s black clothes and bell-crowned beaver re- 
minded one of the funereal habiliments of the common or 
garden variety of undertaker. Huis beak of a nose set 
between small dull black eyes that peered from beneath a 
thatched penthouse of bristly eyebrows, his pointed jutting 
chin, his pale features that no sun had ever been known 
to tan, and the dyed locks of hair that hung below the 
sweatband of his hat and partly concealed his large ears 
did not detract from this impression. Also the resem- 
blance to a snapping turtle was amazing. It was a melan- 
choly snapping turtle though, one burdened with the cares 
and sorrows of many a slimy pond. 
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“ Good evening, Mister Sear,” said the banker, his rusty 
top hat nodding gravely. 

“ Evenin’. You're just in time for supper. Might as 
well turn your team into the big corral. The gate into 
the horse pasture is open so they’ll be all right.” 


CHAPTER FOUR 
A PLEASANT SURPRISE 
I 


AFTER supper the banker signified his desire to hold 
speech with Sear in private. Sear took him into the office 
and gave him the telegraph chair with glass-insulated feet. 
After closing the window, the cowman seated himself be- 
hind the scarred table he called desk and rolled a cigarette. 

Elm was not a smoker. From the pocket of the vest 
beneath his long-skirted frock coat he produced a black 
and evil-looking plug of Tomahawk. Inserting the plug 
between his jaws far back where the eyeteeth grow he 
haggled off a desperately large chew. Carefully wiping 
with a blue bandanna the scarred butt of the plug he 
returned it to its repository in his vest pocket. The chew 
he maneuvered into his right cheek where it made a rest- 
less protuberance giving him the appearance of one suf- 
fering from a turbulent toothache. 

A moment he enjoyed his quid silently, then compressed 
his lips and shot a stream of tobacco juice in a six-foot 
arc into the box of sawdust under the window. Leaning 
back in his chair, he stretched out long legs and steepled 
long fingers in solemn style. 

“How’s business, Mister Sear?” he inquired gently, 
regarding not his vis-a-vis but the tips of his fingers. 

“ Coming in bunches.” 

“You are luckier than I. With the price of cattle 
dropped to nothing, I don’t know what ranching is com- 
ing to. This on top of our hard winter will make a 
difficult row for many of us.” 
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“ Ain’t it the truth?” said Sear, wondering why the 
old crow was crying to him. 

“T have been forced within the last week or two to 
take over several ranches in this section,” Swindell con- 
tinued mournfully. ‘‘ People seem unable to pay their 
interest nowadays.” 

It was the first part of Swindell’s last remark that in- 
terested Sear. Who had gone under? What kind of 
neighbors would Swindell outfits be? Neighbors make 
or break a cowman. 

Swindell’s eyelids lifted and eyes the color of an un- 
polished boot fixed themselves on Sear’s face. “A mort- 
gage on your ranch came into my hands the other day, 
Mister Sear.’ 

“You mean you bought it from the First National at 
Piegan City?” 

“Well, yes. In view of the fact that these other 
ranches around you were in my possession, it seemed the 
sensible thing to protect myself.” 

““* These other ranches around you,’” repeated Sear 
to himself. ‘‘ Ranches in this section,’’’ had been the 
prior remark referring to them. This was going to be 
interesting. ‘What ranches have you acquired?” he 
asked pointblank. 

“The Running W, Half Circle T, Square and Com- 
pass, John Cross, and Terrapin.” 

Sear regarded Swindell with mixed emotions. The 
banker’s acquiring of these five ranches could not have 
been fortuitous. It was too pat a thing for that. The 
Square and Compass was a ranch lying immediately east 
of the Laplink, in the foothills of the Thumb Mountains. 
The Running W and the Half Circle T marched with 
the southern limits of his range westward from the Thumb 
Mountains to Sweetwater Mountain, and continued in 
company with the land he had sold to Calloway, now held 
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by Igoe, to Cow Creek. North and west of this Sweet- 
water range the John Cross and Terrapin ranches occu- 
pied each an approximate half of a broad belt of country 
between Cow Creek and the road to Paradise Bend. Sear 
shot his butt into the sawdust box and rolled another 
cigarette. He and the owners of the five aforementioned 
outfits had always jibed. Would he be able to say as 
much for this fish-eyed personality occupying the tele- 
graph chair? He rather doubted it —-especially as he 
owed the man money. Because now that Sear was in 
the position of debtor to Swindell, the belief began un- 
comfortably to take form in his mind that perhaps the 
tales told of the banker might be more than half true. 

He was to subscribe more fully to this belief before 
the end of the evening. 

“You seem to like my company,” said Sear. 

Swindell did not affect to misunderstand him. “TI 
like your ranch,” he said simply. “ But don’t mistake my 
meaning,” he added hastily. ‘“‘ Your grazing is not all 
that it might be, and some of your springs have a habit 
of dying in dry weather, thus forcing the unfortunate 
cattle to go long distances for water with consequent loss 
of condition.” 

“You've been hearing through somebody’s hat,” de- 
nied Sear. ‘“‘ None of my springs have ever gone dry and 
my grazing can’t be beat.” 

“T’ve heard different.” 

“JT don’t care what you heard, where you heard it, or 
who told you! It ain’t so.” 

Swindell stared at his vehemence. “Every man is 
privileged to run up his own wares.” 

“Just as every would-be buyer is privileged to run 
down what he wants to buy.” 

“‘T did not say I wished to buy your ranch.” 

“You will in a minute.” 
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“Indeed! There may be a less expensive method than 
purchase of securing your ranch.” 

“True for you — maybe.” 

“ But that would mean delay, and delay costs money,” 
the banker declared imperturbably. “I may as well be 
open with you, Mister Sear. I would like to obtain the 
Laplink immediately. It, together with the five ranches 
I already hold, would make a compact piece of property. 
One that will in the end — you see I make no secret of 
this — make money for me. But the end is years away, 
and I shall be an old man before then. Still, I am willing 
— but we go too fast. My tongue always did run away 
with me. I trust you will meet me halfway, Mister Sear. 
Greatly as I dislike to say so, you may as well know that 
I could not permit you to drive across my land. I realize 
that the old owners were accustomed to permit it, but I 
am a comparatively poor man, and I could not afford to 
have my range eaten off by your cattle. I trust you will 
understand that there is nothing personal in this.” 

Enmity and meanness can go no further than to forbid 
the passage of a herd across one’s land. Although Swin- 
dell had apparently not bought up any land north and east 
of the Square and Compass, the barrier of the Thumb 
Mountains running north to the Medicines was too rough 
and rocky for cattle to negotiate without suffering such 
physical damage as would entail a serious loss instead 
of even a small profit on their sale. The eastern road 
being barred, Sear perceived at once that if Swindell were 
strong enough to make good his decree (and he would un- 
doubtedly hire men to enforce it), the Laplink cattle 
destined for shipment would have only one way open to 
them, unless he chose to drive west of Farewell over the 
88 country, the southern part of which was waterless, 
and that way lay through the Sweetwater range held by 
Igoe. Sear promptly made a mental resolve to pry that 
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important piece of land free from Igoe’s clutches, even if 
he had to double the purchase price. Also he thanked his 
Maker that the ranges south of the Sweetwater and the 
ranches acquired by Swindell were held by the Bar S and 
the Cross-in-a-Box, two strong, large outfits whose owner 
and manager respectively were Old Man Saltoun and Jack 
Richie, both his very good friends. 

Sear, looking across at Swindell, yearned to slap his 
lean chops up to a peak. Swindell, observant though he 
was, discerned no hint of the seething rage that lay be- 
hind Sear’s pleasant smile. 

“Then you’re not really mad at me?” Sear queried 
anxiously. 

Swindell’s figure relaxed a trifle. “Certainly not. I 
assure you my attitude is inspired solely by business re- 
quirements.” 

“T’m glad that’s all it is. I'd sure hate to have you 
really put out with me once.” 

“ There’s no fear of that,” the banker assured him with 
apparent sincerity. Couldn’t always tell about these crude 
cowmen. Sometimes they turned rusty. Cut up rough. 
Made it difficult for an honest financier to collect his just 
dues. 

Swindell had been so open in naming the five ranches 
he had acquired that Sear did not believe the man had 
heard of the sale to Calloway and the subsequent transfer 
to Igoe, else he would have sewed up Igoe before ap- 
proaching Sear. But it struck Sear as odd that the 
banker apparently did not know of the Calloway-Igoe 
deal. The deed must have been recorded at Marysville, 
the county seat. That Swindell was accustomed to inspect 
the record books with a sharp eye was a known fact. 

“T wouldn’t think of driving across your land. I can 
swing west to Cow Creek by Sweetwater Mountain with- 
out bothering anybody,” said Sear craftily. 
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“ Of course,” acknowledged the banker with a wry grin, 
and revealed his lack of knowledge by rising to Sear’s 
bait with, “but you'll find the traveling in the northern 
part of the Bar S range a little rough.” 

Which was true. It would be no joke driving cattle 
through those partly timbered draws and swags and 
ridges. Yet it was immeasurably better than being com- 
pelled to drive west of Farewell. That would be a 
calamity. But a calamity that might be averted, pro- 
vided — 

“Any court news down your way?”’ he inquired, wish- 
ing to clinch the truth. 

“J haven’t heard. I’ve been away at Piegan City the 
last month, clearing up a few matters, and only stopped in 
Marysville between suns on my way up here.” 

“ Tough luck,” said Sear, who thought it very good 
luck indeed. It was only three weeks since he had sold 
the land. But, with Igoe his excellent enemy, getting it 
back would neither be simple nor cheap. There was one 
thing in Sear’s favor: Igoe was a business man. He 
would sell anything, provided he obtained his price. Then 
came the disquieting thought that perhaps Igoe had heard 
of the Swindell operations and had bought Sweetwater 
on spec. Sear was on fire immediately. He must go to 
Igoe at once. It would be a long ride. He’d better catch 
up either Ploughboy or Big Enough. Both were strong 
and — 

“T’ve asked you a question four times, Mister Sear,” 
Swindell complained querulously. 

“Make it five. There’s luck in odd numbers.” Sear 
gaped at him like an expectant terrier. 

“T asked you if you would be in a position to pay the 
mortgage when due.” 

“Tt’s not due until a year from September tooth. Why 
not wait until then to find out?” 
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“No offense, Mister Sear, no offense. I was merely on 
the point of suggesting an easy way out, in case you, 
after looking ahead, decided that it might be difficult to 
satisfy the mortgage.” 

“ Now that’s what I call a business head,” Sear ex- 
claimed with admiration. “It’s lucky for me that mort- 
gage wasn’t a call note. Then I would be up a stump, 
wouldn’t I?” 

“Not necessarily,” Swindell said heavily. ‘“ As to my 
suggestion, Mister Sear. The mortgage on your stock is, 
I believe, for twenty thousand dollars.” 

“On which I am paying you interest at eight per cent.” 

“Exactly. Now eight per cent. of twenty thousand 
is sixteen hundred. That seems a great deal of money 
for you to pay in a year.” 

“ And you want to reduce it, don’t you? Well, bless 
your honest heart, you shall. How does four per cent. 
strike you? Or two? Or one? Shall we say one per 
cent. to be paid yearly instead of semiannually?” Sear 
beamed upon the banker. 

But the banker did not return the beam. He looked 
pained. “I am afraid you don’t understand me, Mister 
Sear. Greatly as I would prefer to reduce your rate 
per cent. the directors of my bank would not allow me 
to do so.” Mr. Swindell permitted his pale countenance 
to be creased by a grimace that no doubt he intended 
for a conciliatory smile. ‘I did not come here to reduce 
your interest rate, Mister Sear. I came here to save you 
money if possible; to do you good. To—” 

“T believe that last statement, anyway,” interrupted 
Sear. “But I’ll try to dodge in time.” 

“ Are you trying to insult me?” 

“T don’t think I could. What are you waiting for?” 

Swindell fixed Sear with his dull eyes. But it was 
the Swindell eyes that dropped after a minute’s steady 
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staring. He spat carefully into the sawdust box, and 
passed the back of a long-fingered hand across his mouth. 
He coughed to hide his confusion and said, “If you sell 
your ranch to me now, you'll save all your interest money, 
sixteen hundred dollars, no mean sum. And I'll be gen- 
erous, Mister Sear, in spite of the tightness of the financial 
market. I'll give you a fair price, a mighty fair price. 
Ten thousand over and above the mortgage. Here, I'll 
draw up a contract and give you a check right now. As 
it happens, I have a blank form and my check book with 
me. If you'll push pen and ink this way, please —” 
He pulled his chair up to the corner of the desk and made 
a great bustle pulling papers from his pockets. 

Sear looked at him calmly. ‘“‘ As you were saying a 
while ago, your tongue certainly does run away with you. 
Never mind flapping any check books at me. Ten thou- 
sand for a ranch worth ninety? No wonder you're rich.” 

Swindell spread his hands in eager deprecation. ‘“ Not 
rich, Mister Sear. I only wish I were. But you value 
your ranch too highly. Especially to-day, when times are 
so hard. You don’t realize how hard. Cattle are away 
down. I doubt if your ranch would auction at what I’m 
offering you. I’d be taking a great risk if you should 
accept.” 

“T don’t know what your directors would say to that, 
Mister Swindell. I don’t indeed. It doesn’t seem square 
to them, you taking risks thisaway.” 

The lackluster eyes became blank as a snake’s. “ You 
are pleased to jest, Mister Sear.” 

“Not me, Mister Swindell. I’m thinking of your busi- 
ness reputation. You ought to think of it yourself. I’m 
surprised at you, and I think your bank examiner would 
be too. Thirty thousand dollars for a ranch worth three 
times that! Say it’s a joke and climb back on your 
pedestal.” 
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The banker compressed his lips until they entirely dis- 
appeared, and stared at Sear as though he would be 
pleased to bite him severely. Sear returned the look with 
a twinkling stare. 

“Tm trying to do you a favor,’ 
“and you act like a child.” 

“When I look at you I feel like one.” 

That hurt. Swindell did not like to be reminded that 
he was not as young as he used to be. “It does not 
pay to antagonize those who would be friendly.” 

“Antag— who? Lemme see. Wasn’t he the fellah 
who lived down on the Lazy at Horseshoe Bend? Tall, 
skinny sport, with two cross eyes and a gimp leg? He 
was lynched, I remember. So you'd be friendly, would 
you? All right, hop to it.” 

A grimace that was decidedly not intended for a smile 
momentarily disturbed the features of Swindell. “If 
you do not accept my offer, it may be that you will get 
nothing and lose the ranch in the end. If you are unable 
to pay the interest when due, I certainly shall foreclose 
at once.” 

Sear nodded. “ That is your privilege.” 

“You may find it difficult to meet the obligation.” 

Onl doa t think so; 

The banker eyed him malignantly. He was completely 
taken in by Sear’s placid demeanor. He spat a stream 
of tobacco juice into the sawdust box, then leaned for- 
ward in his chair, the cords of his neck standing out like 
ropes. ‘I understand,” he said in a venomous voice, 
“that you are interested in a certain party at the Lazy W 
ranch. Do you think Tom Ward will want you as a 
son-in-law when you lose your ranch and your money 
too? I’m showing you a way to save your money, at 
least. Now will you be reasonable?” 

“Yes, I’ll be reasonable,” said Sear, and went into 


’ 


complained Swindell, 
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action so swiftly that before Swindell could dodge back- 
ward, Sear’s fingers were on his coat and throat. 

Jerking the banker out of his chair, Sear slammed him 
face downward across the table. Swiftly he explored hip 
and side pockets, but found no weapon. Swindell squalled 
like an angry cat at the indignities that were being visited 
upon him. There were more to come. Disregarding his 
captive’s struggles, Sear, his face wearing the pleasantest 
of smiles, flipped the banker over on his back. 

“ Now, now,” continued Sear, as Swindell’s arms flailed 
wildly. “ Just let me have your wrists a moment.” 

Expertly he pinioned the other’s wrists with his left 
hand, and with his right searched the pockets on Swin- 
dell’s front elevation. 

“Lemme go, you ruffian!” yowled Swindell. ‘“‘ This 
is an outrage! This— !” 

“It may be worse than that before I’m through with 
you,” Sear assured him dispassionately. “I’m a wild 
wolf from Bitter Creek, and you’ve done tromped on the 
end of my tail. I’m liable to do most anything to folks 
that treat me rough. Oh, I thought so. I couldn’t believe 
Slippery Elm Swindell would be travelin’ through this 
vale of tears, stark, starin’ undressed.” So saying, he 
drew a Belgian revolver from the waistband of Swindell’s 
trousers. He looked at the weapon with a scornful eye. 
“What is this—an heirloom? Why don’t you pack a 
real gun?” Disdainfully he tossed the weapon into a 
corner, where it immediately exploded with a loud re- 
port. Forthwith the chimney of the hanging lamp above 
the table cascaded tinklingly and impartially upon both 
Sear and Swindell. 

“ There now!” Sear said in triumph, as Swindell’s body 
heaved in affright, “I knew that gun was dangerous. Got 
any more li'l surprises about you? What’s this inside your 
vest? A real, sure-enough bowie! And I’ve always 
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wanted one. You do have good points, as the man said 
to the barbed-wire fence. Let me see, is there anything in 
your bootlegs? Outside of your extra plug and your shins 
there ain’t. Not even a pair of socks. Well, I guess I 
don’t need you any more. Come along.” 

Swindell by this time was incoherent with rage. Splut- 
tering, mouthing, his head bobbing and rocking on his 
shoulders, he was propelled down the hall in the manner 
known to saloon frequenters as the “bum’s rush.” In 
this operation the rusher’s knee is constantly applied to 
the small of the rushee’s back, the rushee’s torso assumes 
a tensely convex attitude, his knee action becomes similar 
to that of a typical hackney, and his arms beat the air. 
It may be said that Swindell suffered. 

The front door being open, Sear balanced his departing 
guest on the doorsill, placed the flat of his foot where it 
would do the most good, and cast him forth into the 
great open spaces. 

Swindell, who had only touched twice in his transit of 
the porch and steps, sprawled on his face in the light from 
the open doorway. A moment he Jay motionless. Then, 
with a suddenness that was startling, he scrambled to his 
feet and fled. 

“ Shucks!” exclaimed the disgusted voice of the Solid 
South from a chair on the porch, almost at Sear’s elbow. 
“Tt’s alive afteh all. Biull, when Ah hea’d that shot in yo’ 
office, Ah sho’ was hopin’ fo’ the best.” 

A strident creaking rent the stilly night. Swindell was 
closing the horse-pasture gate. 

“ He’s in luck to pen his team that easy,” observed Sear, 
trailing bridle, saddle and blanket to the night trap to 
catch up Big Enough. 

“He is,” agreed Captain Burr, “especially as I saw 
them going into the pastchuh when I] came out on the 
po’ch afteh suppeh.” 
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Sear dropped his saddlery where he stood and made 
for the corral. “I better look into this.”’ 

“ Wouldn’t he know his own team? ” said Captain Burr, 
hurrying at his side. 

“He mightn’t. I’ve heard he ain’t much of a horse- 
man, and he’s mighty mad right now, and in the dark 
and all— We'll see.” 

From the corral came the noise of scurrying hoofs 
combined with an angry roaring. Swindell was, it 
seemed, meeting with a certain amount of difficulty in 
bridling up. 

Sear and Captain Burr peered between the posts of the 
corral and through clouds of ballooning dust at two nimble 
horses and a frantic man who was clumsily whirling a 
rope and shouting, “ Whoa! Whoa! Jack! Whoa! 
Sam! Whoa!” at the top of his lungs. The tender 
radiance of a moon in her first quarter tempered the 
darkness enough to enable one to distinguish forms if not 
features. 

“This is going to be good,” Sear whispered appre- 
ciatively to his friend and ally. “Let’s sit down and 
enjoy it.” 

““A pleasant evenin’ was had by all,” concurred Cap- 
tain Burr, sinking his small body. 

The two horses scuffled past in front of the two men 
and wheeled back instantly, to avoid Swindell’s whirling 
rope. Sear laughed. ‘ You don’t know the half of it, 
Cap’n. He’s tryin’ to catch up a team of wagon horses I 
traded out of Ward. They’re about the same size and 
color as Swindell’s.” 

“Let’s wait until he gets a mile staht, and then we'll 
roust out the boys and give him a necktie pa’ty, the ol’ 
hoss thief.”” The Captain uttered this casuistical sugges- 
tion in a tone of conscious virtue, wriggling the while 
with pleasurable anticipation. 
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“We can’t do that,” Sear vetoed, not without a twinge 
of regret. “A joke’s a joke, and this one is sure on 
Swindell.” 

“ But your horses —” 

“Used to belong to Ward, like I told you, and when- 
ever they’re hitched up, they run away the whole distance 
back to Ward’s. They’re cold-jawed, and the devil him- 
self couldn’t stop ’em, not if he had four hands.” 

“T expect Tom stuck you,” grinned the Captain. 

“Not exactly. I traded him a pair of mules you can’t 
hitch up a-tall.” 

The Captain voiced his enjoyment at this delightful 
jest with a grim chuckle. Sear went on to tell him of 
the Milky Bill angle of the episode and then was con- 
scious that Swindell’s audience had been swelled by the 
advent of a full muster of Laplink employees. 

“What’s up?’ Hank Deming hissed huskily in his ear. 

Sear explained in a few careful sentences and Hank 
passed the word along. The mercurial Fatty Fink, who 
was cursed with too much imagination, at once burst 
into a hearty bellow of appreciation that was cut short 
by his own hat and four pairs of hands. 

“Tf he cackles again, kill him!” Sear whispered sav- 
agely from his end of the line. 

“He’s got his rope on Ben at last,” murmured Al 
Magee. 

‘He’s roped both horses and a fence post at one lick,” 
Sear corrected in an ecstasy of delight. 

With a crack like a rifle shot the fence post snapped, 
and the two coupled horses, entering with zest into the 
fun, bucketed around the corral, towing through the thick 
dust, upon his elbows and stomach, the unfortunate 
Swindell. 

“ He kissed the snubbin’ post that trip,’ Long George 
said with relish. ‘“‘ Aw, he’s got ’em!” 
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With an agility Sear had not expected him to possess, 
Swindell had managed to get a turn of the rope around 
the post. “I have ye!” he pealed in panting triumph. 
“ And if I don’t wring the dance out of ye on the way 
home my name ain’t Elm Swindell.” 

“T’d like to take him up on that,” said Sear. “ He'll 
get the bridles on without trouble, so let’s go down to 
the buckboard. They don’t hitch easy.” 

From behind the concealment of the close-set cedar 
posts constituting one of the wings angling out from the 
open gateway of the big corral, the eight men derived 
the utmost pleasure from the dimly seen spectacle of 
Slippery Elm Swindell, the banker of Marysville, putting- 
to the team that didn’t “hitch easy.” 

“You gotta give him credit,” Sear whispered to Cap- 
tain Burr. ‘‘ He hasn’t cussed once. I sure thought he 
was going to bust his record when Bim bit him on the 
leg, but all he said was ‘ Consarn!’”’ 

“And he’s a bachelor too,” commented the Captain. 
“Ah don’t unde’stand such restraint when a gentleman 
is single.” 

“Sh-h-h. I think he’s going to get in now.” 

He was. Hedid. There was an instant while the iron 
tire of a front wheel shrieked piercingly against the wheel- 
guard, an instant while the gamesome team backed and 
filled, and then action — the most soul-satisfying action! 

The buckboard rocked and surged under the pull of 
the tightened traces as Ben and Bim cat-leaped in splendid 
unison. Gravel cast up by their spurning hoofs, spattered 
like hail upon the cedar posts of the wing behind which 
lurked the Laplink outfit. A startled yell from Swindell 
rose high above the hammer beat of iron shoes battering 
the turf. In two short breaths Swindell’s buckboard, the 
rattling tail of furious twin comets, was one with the 
darkness. In an incredibly short space of time the rolling 
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drum of hoofs dwindled to a mutter, became a murmur, a 
gentle buzzing, died. 

“Tf they don’t upset the buckboard on him in that 
wash this side of Kettle Hill, he’ll be sayin’ ‘Howdy’ to 
Tom Ward safe and sound and scared to death in about 
an hour,” said Long George. 

“He won't upset,” Captain Burr said pessimistically. 
“But Ah wouldn’t have his hands to-morrow fo’ some- 
thin’, Ah can tell you.” 

“ And that’s that,” said Sear to himself, as he hurried 
to where he had dropped his saddle and bridle. 

He was in a fever to see Igoe and by quick dealing 
checkmate Swindell and offset anything the latter might 
say to Tom Ward. Of course he would have to borrow 
the money. But he knew that by dint of less play and 
more work he could make his ranch show a profit and in 
time clear up his debts. Then, “ Hey, boys! Up go we!” 

But there was more to it than that, considerably more. 
To employ a graphic colloquialism, our cat had quite a 
tail, 


CHAPTER FIVE 
YELLOWLEGS 
I 


IcoE ran his stock in an elongated triangle of country, 
whose base was the road to the Bend, whose short and 
southern side shouldered the northern boundaries of the 
Terrapin, John Cross and Sweetwater ranges, and whose 
hypotenuse walked hand in hand with the southwestern 
limits of Tom Ward’s Lazy W. Igoe had placed a line 
camp at each corner of his triangle, but his ranch house 
proper was situated on a flat between two little hills 
within a mile of, and about halfway down, the long stretch 
of his northwestern line. 

The moon had set and the Plough hung southwest of 
Polaris when Sear, continually polishing the rowels of his 
right spur against the tough hide of brown Big Enough, 
topped the nearer of the two hills between which lay the 
Barred I ranch house. 

He did not look forward with pleasure to the coming 
interview. At the best Igoe would certainly make him 
pay through the nose. He would be facetious as only the 
small-natured man who has the other fellow on the hip 
can be. 

Big Enough, sinking the hill, tick-tocked among rustling 
specters of cottonwoods for a short minute, splashed 
across a brook and clove his way with a pleasant swish- 
swish through the long grass of Igoe’s flat. Straight 
ahead were two widely separated long dark blots that 
were houses, and a gray blur that was a string of corrals. 
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No fence surrounded the houses, but Sear pulled up at 
regulation distance and shouted, according to custom: 
“ Hello, the house!” 

Instantly a chain rattled and a frenzied barking sent 
the echoes whooping and bellowing between the two hills. 

“He ain't home,” Sear decided. “Nor any of the 
boys either, else the dog wouldn’t be chained up.” 

While the dog continued to roar its wrath, Sear turned 
his horse into Igoe’s night trap, and approached the kitchen 
on foot. He opened the door, entered and struck a match. 
The darkness instantly fled into the corners, and there 
stood revealed as on a drop scene, the unblacked stove, 
the scarred woodbox, the dilapidated chairs, and the table 
covered with worn, cracked oilcloth, an ensemble that even 
to-day constitutes the furniture of the average bachelor’s 
ranch kitchen. 

In the middle of the table, beside the clustered ketchup, 
chili sauce and vinegar bottles, spoonholder, salt and pep- 
per shakers, and sugar bowl, was the kitchen lamp. He 
lit the lamp. It was then he saw the piece of paper 
weighted by a spare horseshoe. Moving the lamp closer, 
he bent his head and read between the heels of the shoe, 
in Igoe’s sprawling scribble: 


Gone hunting strays and to the Lazy W. The 
cook went to town for a drunk, so help yourself. 
Feed and water the dog. Don’t bump stove too hard. 
Pipe falls down easy, and near hind leg is two cans. 
If you got business leave word at one of my line 
camps. 


The note was signed with Igoe’s initials. 

Sear looked long and thoughtfully at the note. The 
casual direction to leave word implied that Igoe might 
be absent more than a few days. It was even impossible 
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to estimate how long he had been gone because the note 
was undated. Oh, Lord! To have Igoe go stray-hunting 
at such a time was bad luck, but to have him go to the 
Lazy W where he would have endless opportunity for 
long, intimate chats with Jane and, should their visits 
coincide, certainly even longer, more intimate chats with 
Elm Swindell, was bad luck pressed down, heaped up and 
running over. 

Still thoughtfully he built a fire and searched the larder 
for the inevitable pot of beans. With due regard for 
the stove’s gimpy leg he set on the beans to heat and 
water to boil for coffee. Stuffing more wood into the 
firebox and opening the drafts to the full he mixed a 
three-man batch of biscuit, greased a pan with a pork 
rind, popped in the dough and slid the pan into the oven. 
He decided to dispense with fried pork. There wasn’t 
much, anyway. 

When he had eaten his fill of the beans and surrounded 
five cups of coffee that would have floated a nail, he 
went out to comply with the note’s behest in regard to 
the dog. The animal, a large yellow brute, living in a 
barrel, whose family tree was perfectly shrouded in the 
mists of antiquity, displayed ferocious fangs in the light 
of the lantern, voiced to high heaven his indignation 
at the presence of the intruder, and sprang at him with 
an ardor that was only equaled by the force with which 
he struck the ground when his chain tightened. 

The dishpan beside the dog’s barrel was empty, and 


there was no food in sight. ‘He might ’a’ buried his 
grub in the barrel,” thought Sear. “ But I ain’t goin’ 
to look.” 


Fetching a bucket from a spring behind the house, he 
contrived, after a spirited skirmish with Faithful Fido, 
to fill the dishpan. The dog immediately lost his pug- 
nacity and thrust in his muzzle. He drank and drank, 
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raised his head, sighed deeply, looked at Sear with green 
eyes and water running down his whiskers, and started in 
again at the beginning. 

“Tl bet he ain’t drunk for two-three days,” muttered 
the pitying Sear, and started back to the house to purvey 
provisions. 

By the time the dog had bolted twelve biscuits and a 
pan of beans, his wrath had evaporated and Sear was 
accepted as a valued friend. Wagging his stumpy tail, 
licking with a long red tongue the bean gravy that masked 
his muzzle, the dog retired into his apartment to sleep 
off the effects of the meal that at the moment distended 
his stomach. 

“ Great note, leaving a dog thataway,” Sear said aloud, 
retracing his steps to the house. “ He might have died of 
thirst before somebody came along.” 

His ankles on the edge of the woodbox, his chair com- 
fortably tilted back on two legs, Sear debated whether 
to wait for Igoe’s return or go in search of him. Igoe’s 
statement that he intended visiting the Lazy W implied 
that he would hunt strays in that direction. But it was 
a large country in every direction. Igoe might be at 
any one of a thousand places on the range. He might 
also be at the Lazy W. Sear swore a little and concluded 
to ride to one of the line camps and make inquiry. 

Accordingly, having made another batch of biscuits for 
the dog’s. benefit, he placed the food within the radius 
of the chain and filled the dishpan to the brim. The dog 
did not even trouble himself to wake up. 

“It may have been four or even five days he’s been 
without,” speculated Sear, as in the dimness of the dawn- 
ing he unstrapped his rope to catch up Big Enough. 

But the bold Big Enough was not in the night trap. 
Sear discovered that Igoe had allowed one side of the 
night trap fence to lapse, as it were, and Big Enough had 
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seized his opportunity. Small cottonwood groves offered 
a contrast in their twilight drabness to the pale gray of 
the rolling eight or nine hundred acres of horse pasture. 
Horses are partial to the concealment offered by trees. 
With malign cleverness they will, knowing themselves to 
be wanted, skulk invisible until the unwitting searcher is 
almost upon them, when they will break and gallop with 
shrill snorts and neighs of derision to a new place of 
concealment. A man on foot is at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. Most ranches, if their pastures are large, keep 
up a horse in one of the corrals for driving in the other 
horses. But this custom obtains only when the house is 
occupied. 

Sear strode into the pasture through the gap in the 
night trap fence. He tried to raise his spirits by whistling 
“The Walls of Jericho”, but even that sprightly tune 
failed to cheer him. Annoyance rode him heavily. 


II 


At first he was unable to locate Big Enough, the intel- 
ligent animal having concealed himself on the far side 
of a cottonwood grove. So he was forced to travel the 
length of the pasture to where the other horses were 
standing up and shaking sleep out of their eyes. Nat- 
urally they did not permit him to approach them closely. 
But by dint of waving his hat and yelling and much peg- 
ging of pebbles, he started them at a gallop toward the 
other end of the pasture. Precisely as Sear knew it would 
be, the inspiring roll of their hoofs was too great a 
temptation for Big Enough to resist. Tail and head high, 
neighing shrilly, he thundered from his choice place and 
joined the others. 

It was thereafter that Sear did his heavy work. Horse- 
man though he was, he did not cease to marvel at the 
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cunning and farseeing shrewdness exhibited by the cow 
horses. They evaded his clumsy rushes with the ease of 
four agile legs apiece. Time and again, after keeping 
him at a distance for a while, they indulged their equine 
humor by suffering him to approach within a bare rope- 
length, when they would cock their tails and go elsewhere, 
bucking and squealing and snorting with enjoyment. 

Sear passed the morning in almost continuous exercise. 
He walked miles; he made the foot-scraping acquaintance 
of every square rod of every acre in the pasture; he 
rubbed blisters on his right heel, and both sets of toes 
felt as though they were wedged in a vise instead of a 
made-to-order pair of boots. 

He ate a hurried dinner, gave the remains to the now 
wakeful and voracious Fido, and took up his task afresh. 
But he himself was far from fresh. He felt as though he 
had been dragged through a wringer. 

“ Swindell would sure give the interest on a fat mort- 
gage to see me now,” he said aloud, as he hobbled in the 
wake of the horses which had in their last run traveled 
almost the length of the pasture. “I dunno when I’ve 
done anything more monotonous.” 

He did not curse the delay. It was too serious. Mere 
man-made verbs and adjectives could not have done jus- 
tice to the occasion. Yet, if it had not been for the 
delay he would not have talked with Dakota, and, in 
consequence, dodged the cavalrymen; and if he had not 
fled from the cavalrymen, he would not have discovered 
the remains of the camp at the lake; and if he had not 
found that, many other things would not have come to 
pass. There is nothing more amazingly curious than the 
pattern the Three Sisters amuse themselves by weaving in 
the fabric of a man’s life. 

Toward the end of an unmentionable afternoon, Sear 
limped toward the house on fiery feet. On the way he 
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sat on the bank of a brook that ran from one edge of 
the cottonwoods on the flat through a corner of the pas- 
ture, and after a struggle managed to remove the boots 
from his sadly swollen feet. Removing his socks with 
tender fingers and rolling up his trousers he slid his legs 
into the cool water. Oh-h-h! What a relief! 

Half an hour of this soaked away some of the soreness 
and made him feel considerably better. He dried his feet 
on the grass, pulled on his socks and, holding a boot in 
each hand, hobbled back to the ranch house. In the black- 
smith shop he unearthed a box of ancient axle grease 
and anointed his feet with a generous finger. 

It was an entirely new man who chopped the wood in 
preparation for the evening meal. 

While the beans were heating, he heard the jigging 
beat of a fast-trotting horse. He looked through the 
window and saw that the animal was heading toward the 
kitchen door and bore a rider whose body was bent for- 
ward and whose arms were hugging his middle. In spite 
of the contorted features of the man’s face, he recognized 
him as Dakota Johnson, one of Igoe’s punchers. 

Sear’s first thought was that the man had been shot, 
and he flung open the door and ran out to go to his 
assistance. The horse stopped, but the man tumbled to 
the ground before Sear could reach him. 

“Where you hit, Dakota?”’ demanded Sear, his one 
thought to get the man into the ranch house as quickly 
as possible. 

“T ain’t hit!” retorted Dakota, jerking away and 
scrambling, still bent double, into the kitchen. He was 
sweating like an over-ridden horse. 

Sear followed him within and found him in the pantry, 
rooting out the Jamaica ginger from among the collection 
of patent medicine and extract bottles that nearly filled 
one shelf. 
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“T ain’t crazy!” gasped Dakota, scrabbling back into 
the kitchen, and seizing one of the agate-ware cups. “ It’s 
the bellyache! Dam’dest one I ever had!” 

Filling the cup half full of the liquid fire, he diluted it 
with a little water, dashed in a liberal allowance of red 
pepper and drank off the awful mixture at a gulp. 
“ Ah-h-h-boof!” he breathed, sinking into a chair, and 
rubbing his offending stomach. “ That’s got bite! That 
reaches the old spot! One more li’! jag of old Jam 
and I'll be O. K.” Having replenished the cup with his 
peculiar brand of painkiller, he took a long swallow and 
straightened his back for the first time since his arrival. 
“ Bill,” he went on solemnly, “I’m gettin’ old. Yep. 
The snows of winter are sure creeping down around my 
ears. I can remember the time when I could tuck away 
three-four pounds of steak and a couple cans tomatters 
without a quiver and never know I’d et. But not now, 
not now. When I felt my stomach begin to wrastle around 
last night about midnight, I done told myself I should 
have stopped at that first can. Yep, be temperate, don’t 
top too many buckers, and you'll live a long while.” 

“ Been riding since midnight?” Sear inquired idly, in- 
vestigating the beans with a long spoon. 

“T should say I ain’t been riding since midnight! If 
any one o’ my string couldn’t trot me here from Red Knob 
line camp in a couple of hours, I’d make wolf bait of 
him. I set around camp till this afternoon drinkin’ hot 
water and hopin’ the bellyache would get discouraged and 
quit on me. But not it. It kept gettin’ more survigorous 
alla time, and about three o’clock, when the yellowlegs 
came along, I got ’em to catch up a hoss for me and I 
dragged it.” 

“ Cavalry, huh? What were they doin’? ” 

“T dunno. I wasn’t interested in anything only my 
stomach about then. But the loot, he asked me the nearest 
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way to your ranch. The swaddies had Tom Ward with 
"em, handcuffed.” 

Sear stared at Dakota in blankest amazement. “ The 
nearest way to my ranch and Tom Ward handcuffed! ” 

“Yep.” Dakota began to laugh. “I mind now the 
loot said the folks at Ward’s had given him the wrong 
directions for getting to your place.” 

“Didn’t the loot say what they wanted at my ranch, 
Dakota?” 

“Yep,” said Dakota, who, like a good story teller, had 
been carefully working up to his climax, ‘they wanted 
you.” 

“Wanted me!” 

“Bad. I never heard of a more long-felt want. The 
loot’s main reason for living about then was to put your 
lv’l pink paddies alla same now-I-lay-me and snap the 
come-alongs on your wrists. What you been doin’ to the 
Gov’ment, Bill? ” 

“You mean to say you dunno why they wanted me? ”’ 

Dakota nodded cheerfully. “I didn’t hear ’em say, 
and I was too busy ridin’ my stomach to ask questions. 
I only heard what I did by fits and snatches. I tell you I 
was a sick woman, Bill.” 

“T wish you’d been sicker,’ Sear declared with feeling. 
“Dakota, if you had any more sense you'd be half- 
witted.” 

Dakota laughed. “ Scratch your head and think, old- 
timer,” he suggested helpfully. ‘‘ You must have done 
something to get the Gov’ment down on you. Maybe 
you got ory-eyed and shot up some army post. You 
oughta knowed better, Bill. Times ain’t like what they 
used to be. Why, I can remember when a feller could 
ride into almost any post and take it apart to look at 
the works, and all happened was the swaddies would de- 
ploy as skirmishers with dustpans and whisk brooms and 
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sweep up the pieces of their happy home. But nowadays, 
if a sport who happens to be afoot only borrows a cavalry 
mount for a week or two until he can steal a horse some- 
where, Gov’ment declares war and makes the sport hard 
to find. Have you been doin’ any careless borrowing, 
Bill?” 

“Not while rustling pays better,” replied Sear, won- 
dering wherein he and Tom Ward were supposed to have 
transgressed the laws of the land. That both the Govern- 
ment and Ward’s boys took a serious view of the matter 
was made manifest by the handcuffing of Tom and the 
misdirecting of the cavalry. The latter, of course, had 
been done in order to give a Lazy W rider time to carry 
a warning to the Laplink. He thanked Heaven that no 
one at his ranch knew where he had gone. 

“Know where Igoe went stray-hunting?” asked Sear, 
thinking it was just as well to change the subject. “ He 
left a letter there on the table.” 

Dakota read the letter. “ That’s funny. Cookie takin’ 
his annual bender in the summer. He usually waits till 
Thanksgiving to start his celebrations, so he’ll have time 
to finish up come New Year’s. Huh? I dunno. He’s 
a great hand for moseyin’ round, our Hugo. Always was. 
I couldn’t tell you where or how long no more ’n a 
jackrabbit. Maybe he’s at the Lazy W by now. But he'll 
come back sometime. He always does. I'd wait here if I 
was you.” Dakota paused to gulp down the dregs of his 
authoritative mixture. ‘‘ The boys? No, they didn’t go 
huntin’ strays. Hugo sent ’em off with the chuck wagon 
to fence in those quicksands on Little Creek, from where 
it crosses the Bend road clear to Painted Hill. A week’s 
job for five men. Should ’a’ done it long ago. Lose a 
heap of cattle in those sands in dry weather.” He rubbed 
his stomach with a flat palm. “ Well, I sure feel like the 
Queen of the May now. S’matter, Bill? Lame?” 
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“ Strained an ankle,” Sear replied shortly. 

Dakota rose and peered into the woodbox. “I'll get 
us some wood.” 

While the outer air rang with the strokes of Dakota’s 
axe, Sear pondered the situation with relation to its new 
elements. Lord only knew where Igoe was, and Dakota’s 
charmingly put ‘ He’ll be back sometime’ held little com- 
fort. The bare fact that he himself was in danger of 
arrest by the Army made it doubly imperative that he 
quickly find Igoe. On the one hand, if the man was at 
the Lazy W or had not yet arrived, he, Sear, would gain 
valuable time by going to the Lazy W. Even if Swindell 
should happen to be still at Ward’s, Sear might well be 
able to come to an understanding with Igoe before the 
banker learned that the Sweetwater had ever been out of 
Sear’s possession. On the other hand, if Igoe had come 
and gone without meeting Swindell, he himself could like- 
wise come and go and be back at the Barred I within two 
days, three at the outside. The trip to the Lazy W 
seemed definitely indicated. 

Leaving a message for Igoe at either ranch was out 
of the question. Mere written words would never put 
the man in a mood to sell to one he disliked, especially if 
he had knowledge of Swindell’s recent operations. To 
attain the desired end a certain amount of eloquence 
coupled with a deal of verbal fencing would be required. 

Sear heartily hoped that, should he miss Igoe at the 
Lazy W, the latter would return directly to the Barred I. 
If he did not, Sear would simply have to wait. But not 
openly at the Barred I. Because it was only a matter of 
time until the soldiery began searching and covering the 
ranch houses. 

Having done his best in formulating a plan of cam- 
paign, he began again to speculate as to why his arrest 
was desired. To the best of his knowledge he had never 
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committed either a Federal or a Territorial offense. Even 
the most narrow-minded and humorless members of either 
bench could not class as a crime a simple joke played upon 
an army paymaster; but experience had taught Sear that 
one could never be sure what soldiers or Gov’ment might 
do nor why they did it. He had been a scout with the 
Army throughout one Indian campaign and he knew how 
arbitrary, hide-bound and buffleheaded a certain type of 
officer out of touch with department headquarters can be. 
While as for the ways of Gov’ment with the cowman, the 
settler, the soldier and the Indian, Heaven help the mortal 
who tried to understand the reason why. He endeavored 
to assure himself that everything was all right. A joke 
was always a joke, and he was innocent of any actual 
wrongdoing. 

Ordinarily an arrest by the cavalry would entail merely 
a temporary inconvenience. Under the circumstances it 
would create an impossible situation. Even going on 
the dodge was a troublous thing to contemplate. It meant 
riding the hills, imagining an emissary of the law in every 
distant rider, leaving one’s business in the hands of others 
at a time when a firm and personal grasp of affairs was 
highly important. However, why borrow trouble, and 
stew and worry over a future that might prove a better 
horse than it looked? So, as he was young and human 
and in love with a girl who flouted him, besides being in 
a desperately tight place in a business way, he naturally 
borrowed trouble galore and stewed and fretted and won- 
dered what in hell it was all about, and what kind of a 
brace game Life was, anyway. 

Dakota entered with an armful of wood and shot it 
crashing into the woodbox. ‘‘ Make any bread, Bill?” 

“ Bakin’ now.” 

“Then I'll go out and unsaddle. Mf-f-f! those beans 
smell good!” 
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“Hey, wait a shake! Lend me your hoss till I drive 
in the others.” 

“You ain’t leavin’ our hearth and home to-night?” 
expostulated Dakota, aghast at the thought of losing a 
conversational evening. “ The sun’s almost down, Bill. 
You can’t reach anywhere else to-day.” 

“No, Dll wait till to-morrow now, and give Igoe a 
chance to traipse in.” He did not explain that his real 
reason for remaining lay in the fact that he was too 
utterly fagged by his strenuous exertions of the day to 
have ridden ten miles. “ But I want to get an early start, 
and it may be a job for you and me to pen the horses.” 

“We don’t have to, Bill. Yellowjack always drives 
7em in for us. He’s trained to do that. Saves a lot of 
trouble.” 

“Who’s Yellowjack?” 

“The dog out yonder in the barrel. Didn’t you see 
him?” 

“Yes,” remarked Sear, thinking deeply on the warm 
and wasted hours of that protracted day, of the blistered 
and swollen feet that abode below his ankles, of his 
achingly wearied legs. “ Yes, I saw him.” 


IIl 


Igoe had not arrived by the time Sear and Dakota had 
finished breakfast, so Sear left a note for him on the 
kitchen table and went out to watch Yellowjack put on 
his show. Sitting on the fence, for he was still con- 
scious of his feet, he was treated to as workmanlike an 
exhibition of driving as he had ever witnessed. Yellow- 
jack, a large and bouncing ball of yellow, seemed to be 
in half-a-dozen places at once. Whichever way the horses 
broke, there was Yellowjack before them, throwing his 
tongue and disturbing largess in the shape of judicious 
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nips. In dodging kicks the dog displayed form and tech- 
nique that could not have been improved upon. 

“We wouldn’t trade that pup for a bale of fur, ten 
cows and a quarter horse,” declared Dakota proudly when, 
the horses penned, he was closing the gate of the brand- 
ing corral. 

“T’ve seen the time when I’d give more than that 
for him,” Sear said, with a heartfelt conviction that was 
happily lost upon Dakota. 

“C’mere, boy, c’mere!”? bawled Dakota, as the dog, 
his duty done, betrayed a tendency to stray into the tim- 
ber. ‘“ We got to keep him chained whenever Cookie’s 
away, or he'll trail him,” he added to Sear. ‘“‘ Once he 
followed him to Farewell, and you can gamble we had 
a party with our ponies before we got him back. Stay 
another day, Bill, can’t you? What’s business between 
friends?” 

“Tve got to go now,” declared Sear, shaking out his 
rope. “ Maybe I'll be back later.” 

The sun was halfway to the zenith when Sear, climbing 
a long, treeless slope to the swag of a saddle-backed hill, 
heard behind him the faint neigh of a horse. Instantly 
Big Enough pointed his ears, lifted his head and whickered 
shrilly. Sear turned and checked him. His body turned 
sidewise in the saddle, he looked down upon the silver- 
gray sea of cottonwoods that filled the broad valley below 
him. 

He could neither see the horse whose neigh he’d heard, 
nor anything else that breathed. The tops of the cotton- 
woods shook a little under the push of the light breeze, 
but they were all that moved. 

He debated whether to turn back. That horse might 
be Igoe’s mount. Equally it might be one of the range 
stock. It was at least half a mile downhill to the floor 
of the valley. If one hesitates long enough, the point in 
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question usually settles itself. Sear’s case was no ex- 
ception. 

While he waited, peering, trying to catch a glimpse 
of the horse in one of the few glades in the timber, sev- 
eral cavalrymen appeared in the open at as many different 
points. Their carbines were unslung. One of the sol- 
diers, an officer probably, since he carried no carbine, 
waved his hand and shouted in a parade voice, “ Come 
back here!” 

“T guess likely,” muttered Sear, wheeling Big Enough 

up the hill and tickling him with the spurs. At once 

the officer bawled unintelligibly at his soldiers. Other 
soldiers trotted out of the cottonwoods, and the whole 
outfit charged up the hill as though it were level ground. 
Seeing which, Sear stirred another turn of speed out of 
Big Enough. But he did not push him. He knew that 
the cavalry horses, laden like Christmas trees with the 
impedimenta that a clever War Department decrees is 
necessary for the discomfort of cavalrymen, could not 
stand the pace and slope combined for longer than a 
short time. 

“ They’ll shut up like accordions under a furlong, Big- 
gin, old settler,” he said with his chin on his shoulder. 

They did, and dropped into a trot that Big Enough 
equaled without trouble. It was then that the cavalry 
began to shoot. As every one knows, not even a sharp- 
shooter can do anything worth while from the back of 
a trotting horse. It was only the chance shot that Sear 
had to risk. But the firing indicated the seriousness of 
the situation. They were “after” Bill Sear and under 
orders to bring him in dead or alive. 

By constant spurring, Sear kept Big Enough trotting. 
Behind him labored the cavalry. The popping of their 
carbines was continuous. But every shot went wide. Sear 
could see them kicking up spurts of dust on either hand. 
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Once a particularly lucky bullet struck a stone within ten 
feet of Big Enough’s off fore, and keyholed away with a 
high, whining buzz. 

Sear, who had been looking ahead at the welcome dip of 
the swag a few hundred yards beyond Big Enough’s out- 
blown nostrils, glanced over his shoulder and saw that his 
pursuers had dropped back somewhat. For which bless- 
ing he was exceedingly glad. Because on the other side 
of the mountain were the Cedar Breaks, a jumble of steep 
hills and peaks and pinnacles covered with cedars, marshy 
valleys filled with willows and alders, and dry valleys 
where cottonwood groves alternated with natural meadows 
beloved by outlaw cattle and a few wild horses. It was 
rumored that two-legged outlaws were accustomed to seek 
occasional sanctuary in the Cedar Breaks, but on this point 
nothing was definitely known. Certainly it was an ideal 
region for those anxious to avoid the Law’s hard hand. 

The soldiers had stopped firing before Sear reached the 
swag and settled down to getting the most out of their 
mounts. Sear knew how the animals must be blowing. 
Big Enough was making himself heard, but that was to 
be expected. He wasn’t in distress, by a good deal. 

When Sear spurred Big Enough into a gallop at the 
lip of the swag the cavalry were between five and six 
furlongs in the rear. 


IV 


Sear, since his goal lay to the east, galloped diagonally 
westward down the mountain side in among the cotton- 
wood trees filling the valley. In the shade of the trees 
a small brook ran over gravelly bottom eastward with 
the valley. Sear swung his horse into the brook and, 
keeping in the water, rode downstream a full mile before 
venturing upon dry ground. 
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Cautiously he jogged out to the edge of the trees. 
Here, by the side of a recent blow-down, he reconnoitered 
the hillslope he had just descended. He perceived with 
satisfaction that the cavalry, bunched and trotting hard, 
were following the plain trail he had left for their benefit. 
The check they would presently encounter at the brook, 
he believed would consume a profane hour or two. By 
that time, knowing the Breaks as he did, it would be too 
bad if he couldn’t so mix and conceal his tracks as to 
put them completely at fault. 

He rode westward from the blow-down with a com- 
paratively light heart. 


CHAPTERYSEX 
THE FIRE HOLE 
I 


Noon found Sear crossing a mile-long valley where 
the grass was so high that it brushed his horse’s stomach. 
Behind him, across the shimmering heat waves, giant cot- 
tonwoods thrust upward from cool blue pools of shade. 
Before him a thick growth of alder and willow marked 
the course of a stream. Around him were the hills of the 
Cedar Breaks. 

A quarter-mile from the stream he saw, splitting the 
mountain walls to the north and south, the jaws of a 
narrow valley, with the gray stubs of cedars blasted in 
some fire of the long ago defining the openings like snags 
of teeth in the mouths of ancient men. 

This narrow valley was the Fire Hole. The stream 
was Fire Hole Creek which, after forming near Fire Hole 
Peak that body of water known as Fire Hole Lake, bent 
eastward and emptied eventually into Dry Creek north of 
the Medicine Mountains. 

Sear had often viewed Fire Hole Lake, a long, dark 
emerald in a setting of saw-toothed hills, from the upper 
slopes of Fire Hole Peak. But he had never seen it at 
close quarters. Nor did he wish to. Because since the 
visit paid by a windstorm with a sense of humor five 
years previously, it was a most devilish stretch of country 
to travel even for a man on foot. 

This windstorm had blown most of the old stubs and 
all the second growth sprung up since the fire at the head 
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and foot of the Lake and upon the narrow flats flanking 
it, into an unspeakable tangle of gigantic jackstraws. 
Through the mat of brush clothing this mess of corky 
punk and sun-dried kindling, that needed only the touch 
of a match or a bolt of lightning to make a bonfire fit for 
the gods, the young saplings were already thrusting their 
slim spears. The worst laurel “hell” in the Smokies was 
a pathed park compared with the region in the neighbor- 
hood of Fire Hole Lake. 

Big Enough swished out of the meadow, clove his way 
through the alder and willow growth and splashed down 
into the waters of Fire Hole Creek. In midstream Sear 
stopped his horse that both might drink. While Big 
Enough sank his muzzle bit-ring deep, Sear leaned from 
the saddle and dipped up a hatful of the clear water. 

The momentary halt was his salvation. Because as he 
sat drinking, the sound of water running over rocks was 
loud in his ears, and he had no warning whatsoever that 
cavalrymen were in the vicinity until one of them rode 
out of the bushes on the opposite side of the stream. But 
this cavalryman was unarmed. Coatless, his black cam- 
paign hat on the back of his head, he was riding a bare- 
backed horse and leading another. At sight of the strange 
horseman in the stream the soldier pulled up and stared. 
Sear checked his instinctive impulse to turn and flee and 
continued to drink from the brim of his reversed hat. 
He watched the soldier without apparent interest. 

“ Ah-h-h!” breathed Sear, lowering the hat from his 
mouth and freeing it of water with a side sweep of his 
arm. “Sure tastes good,” he observed chattily to the 
silent cavalryman. ‘‘ What’s up — Injuns?”’ 

“No,” said the cavalryman slowly, “no Injuns this 
trip. We’re out on a practice march, that’s all.” 

“TI bet you are,” said Sear to himself, observing 
how the yellowleg’s eyes were noting every detail and 
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feature of his attire, equipment and horse. ‘“ They sure 
picked a rough country for you to practice in,” he offered 
aloud, his tranquil gaze scanning the background of whis- 
pering willows. ‘‘ Where’s the rest of your outfit?” 

The cavalryman nodded his head backward. ‘“‘ Over 
yonder. Captain’s looking for a guide. Wanna take on?” 

“T might,’ was the cautious rejoinder. ‘“‘ What’s he 
payin’ ?” 

“You'll have to wrastle that out with him. Le’s ride 
over to camp and see him, huh?” 

“You ain’t watered your horses yet.” 

The soldier laughed shortly. “ You’re right. I haven’t. 
Must be gettin’ absent-minded.” 

He rode down into the stream, and halted his horses 
so that he was within an arm’s length of Sear. The latter 
perceived that he was settling himself for a spring and 
promptly sidled Big Enough upstream a yard or two. 

“ Nervous, this hoss is,” explained Sear as the soldier’s 
eyes narrowed to slits at the maneuver. “ He don’t like 
other horses to get too close.” 

“Some are like that,” admitted the soldier, surrepti- 
tiously jerking the reins of the led horse so that the 
animal quite properly flung up its head and refused to 
drink. ‘‘ This here fellah,” he went on, indicating the led 
horse, “ never will drink his bellyful first. He likes to 
soozle it around in his mouth and clean his teeth for two 
or three minutes before takin’ his last few swallows. You 
mind holdin’ him while he takes his time and I go back 
to camp for a couple more cayuses? I won't be five 
minutes.” 

“ That’s all right. Flip us your reins.” 

For a breathless moment Sear read a resolve in the 
sudden gleam of the soldier’s eye. But the gleam faded 
and the resolve died, as Sear made a long arm and 
took hold of the rein of the led horse’s watering bridle. 
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The soldier nodded, wheeled his horse and splashed out 
of the stream and clattered up the bank. The willows 
snapped in the rush of his passing. 

That no horse must be trotted or galloped to or from 
a watering place is a military maxim. If what had gone 
before had not been enough, the last touch filled the cup 
of Sear’s distrust. Quietly and unhurriedly he walked 
both horses out of the stream on the side whence he had 
come. He flung the led horse’s bridle reins over a willow 
bush, eased Big Enough through the willow and alder 
belt, and galloped away right-handed along the edge of 
the open ground. 

Once or twice as he fled he looked over his shoulder. 
But he saw nothing. The sun shone down upon a meadow 
as empty and blank as the wall of the cedar-clad mountain 
beyond it. At the entrance of the Fire Hole where the 
gray snaggle-toothed stubs pointed skyward above the 
green of the new growth, he pulled Big Enough to a 
walk, turned aside into the stream and for half an hour 
played his old trick of riding in the water. When finally 
sweepers barred his way he climbed out on the eastern 
bank and after a brisk struggle with a luxuriant growth 
of alders, for the ground was low and wet, he squished 
and dripped across a small bog to where a wash spread 
its fan of blue-gray stones along the slope of a long round- 
shouldered spur thrust like a ship’s prow from the base 
of a humpbacked mountain. Here on the spur the scat- 
tered advance guard of the cedars came down to meet him. 
He rode in among them thankfully and dismounted to 
tighten cinches for the climb. 

“ Biggin, old singlejack,”’ he said, as the provident ani- 
mal began to snatch hurried mouthfuls of grass, ‘“ I don’t 
know when I lost a year’s growth so fast as I did right 
there in the creek, talking to that swaddy. I was expectin’ 
his li’l playmates to come hoppin’ out of the underbrush 
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onto my valuable neck any minute. I’ll bet next time I 
look in a mirror [’ll find my hair is snow-white and I got 
chronic heart failure, which last ain’t the half of what I’ll 
give you if you swell up on me any more. Pull in your 
chest, you puffball! All gone. Let’s go.” 

Half an hour later and three thousand feet higher Sear 
stopped to “blow” Big Enough and take a look around. 
For which latter purpose he climbed a tall cedar. Forty 
feet from the ground he hooked his heels against a branch, 
slid an arm around the trunk and looked out as from a 
window over the face of the Cedar Breaks. Directly 
below him was the Fire Hole, the creek to which it gave 
its name revealed in flecks of shining steel through gaps 
in the rank waterside growth. To the north the sombre 
cone of Fire Hole Peak, around whose base the Fire Hole 
curved and five miles beyond which lurked Fire Hole 
Lake, was silhouetted against the rolling plain of the 
range country that rose to meet the eye above the last 
lone hill of the Cedar Breaks and swept on and on to 
where the shadowy dome of Hogback and the spire of 
Big Teepee Mountain lifted above the dim horizon, a 
hundred miles away. The ash-colored cloudrack massed 
across the west beyond the nearer and darker hills was 
the twin ranges of the Buffalo Mountains between which 
ran the stage road to Paradise Bend. The southern pros- 
pect was not so extensive. The hills were higher and 
restricted the eye to a scanty sweep of no more than 
twenty miles of slopes gored and flounced with timber, 
and bald pinnacles already turning brown under the piti- 
less rays of the summer sun. 

But Sear cared for none of these things. His gaze 
comprehended the panorama in one all-embracing glance 
and dropped to the shallows of the Fire Hole and the 
mile of valley meadow between the creek and the giant 
cottonwoods. Black specks were crawling across the green 
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of the meadow. Other specks were in the stream. Some 
were moving upstream, some down. A shoulder of the 
mountain he had been climbing obscured his eastern view, 
but he could see a small section of a meadow on the 
near side of the stream, and strung across it, like beads 
on an invisible string, was a row of Sibley tents. As 
nearly as he could judge, they stood within two or three 
hundred yards of the spot where he had met the cavalry- 
man. He knew then that he had been more than lucky, 
that a special token of the favor of Providence had been 
accorded him. . 

But humanly enough, he was not as grateful as he 
should have been. His security was too temporary to 
give complete satisfaction. 

“Damitall!”” he muttered, staring down with gloom 
at the distant soldiery. “‘ They’re as busy as a sackful 
of wildcats. I’d sure admire to know what they think 
I did.” 

Glumly he began to descend the tree. 


II 


It must have been five o’clock when Sear, halfway down 
the other side of the mountain, saw a thick cat-tail of 
wood smoke mounting above the trees in the valley below 
him. He checked the willing Big Enough and craned his 
neck. 

Another cat-tail showed itself at one side of the first. 
Then, between these, two more. Four plump cat-tails 
standing in a line. Their very regularity was a dead 
give-away, an announcement to the observer that troops 
were preparing their evening meal. 

Sear was incensed. After having successfully eluded 
two bodies of soldiers it was enough to make a man lose 
his faith in human nature to find a third detachment 
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blocking the way. He would be forced to ride around 
the camp, which meant circling one of two mountains, 
thereby adding many miles to an already sufficiently long 
journey. 

While he was trying to recall which side of which 
mountain gave birth to a certain spring where he wished 
to pass the night, a fifth vigorous cat-tail of smoke rose 
in front of the other four. 

“The dog robbers,” he muttered, referring in army- 
post idiom to those hard-working men, the officers’ or- 
derlies, “will now heat up the Irish stew.” 

A sixth cat-tail crept upward, an appreciable distance 
to the right of the others. It was meager, a very ghost, 
telling of an economical consumption of wood by the fire 
at its base. Sear had seen too many Indian camps not 
to grasp the significance of this spectral smoke. And 
the consequent realization that with the troops was a 
detail of Indian scouts almost daunted him. 

Sear promptly resigned all hope of breakfast in the 
morning (supper had not entered into his calculations), 
and hustled Big Enough north across the slope, intending 
to strike west to the Fire Hole again, circle Fire Hole Peak 
and hurry north to Four Troughs at the edge of the 
Breaks, in which collection of habitations were the homes 
of those eminent citizens, Milky Bill Ward and Captain 
Benjamin Burr. Four Troughs’ location in the north 
and west made it extremely doubtful that any definite 
news of Sear’s trouble had percolated thither, but at least 
he could borrow a fresh horse from one of his two friends. 
From Four Troughs it would be practically a straight ride 
of thirty-five or forty miles almost due southeast to the 
Lazy W. He could make this distance easily between 
suns, a highly desirable time to travel under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“Tt’ll be tough,” he told himself, “if I can’t mix up 
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my trail enough to keep those warwhoops sniffin’ their 
heads off in the Breaks for a few days.” 

But he did not make the mistake of discounting the 
hazards of the task before him. He had been a scout 
himself. He had seen Indians work and knew what they 
could do. Every bit of skill he possessed must be used 
to the full. 

The possibility that Indian scouts might be used against 
him had not previously entered his head. There were 
none at Fort Yardley. This little lot must be some of 
Keller’s Crows from Fort Preston near the Three Rivers 
Agency, a new reservation where the Government was 
holding entirely against their will, a band of sulky Chey- 
ennes. Of these latter, small parties of young men were 
eternally jumping the reservation and committing out- 
rages upon the person and possessions of the hardy set- 
tler. Hence Keller’s Crows, whom the Government em- 
ployed as stool pigeons and trackers. It was an important 
job, and the emergency must be considered great that 
caused the transfer of these scouts to the business of 
tracking down a lone white man. 

“One thing sure,” murmured Sear, thinking of these 
things, “I must have either killed a colonel or rustled the 
officers’ messchest. They wouldn’t be making all this 
fuss for anything less.” 


III 


That night he made a cold camp in the Fire Hole on 
the west side of Fire Hole Peak. It was dusk in the 
valley when he unsaddled, but the upper half of the peak 
was still lit by the rays of the lowering sun. Sear did 
not immediately lay down the saddle and spread the 
blanket over it to dry. Instead he stood holding the saddle 
and blanket and looking up at the peak. But it was not 
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the majesty of the mountain, its stupendous beauty as it 
reared a radiant summit above a darkening world, that 
held him staring. It was the fact that his eyes had been 
caught by a twinkle on the sunlit slope. The twinkle 
winked out but where it had been remained faintly out- 
lined a horseman who vanished almost at once behind a 
ledge. 

“That fellah is swingin’ north around the mountain,” 
muttered Sear. “ There’s another,” he added, as his eyes 
picked out a second hazy shape farther down the mountain 
side, traveling upward in the wake of the first. 

“Punchers huntin’ strays,” he decided, the extraordi- 
nary eyesight that the Divine Being has bestowed in lieu 
of binoculars upon the average cattleman, having told him 
that the two riders were not soldiers, that neither of them 
was Igoe, and that both mounts were dark duns. “ Jor- 
dan is a hard road.” 

Three times in the night he took care to stir his hungry 
self and shift the staked-out Big Enough so that the horse 
might not lack for grass. It was a long way to Four 
Troughs and the animal would require all its strength. 

When he rose in the early morning he was well-nigh 
famished. A short drink from Fire Hole Creek only 
made his hunger more pronounced. Overhead the shadow 
of the Peak was a broad blue band across the water- 
green sky. The darkness was not yet out of the valley 
when he mounted Big Enough and continued on his north- 
ward way. 

It was his intention to ride the valley until he came 
to the down-stuff killed by the windstorm, when he would 
turn off to the east and, traveling along the western slopes 
of the saw-toothed hills surrounding Fire Hole Lake, 
come again into the Fire Hole beyond the region of fallen 
timber. 

Ordinarily the skirting of the lake would have been a 
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short-horse-soon-curried affair. But Big Enough had not 
been trotting five minutes when he cast a fore shoe. Such 
a happening out on the flat would have been no cause 
for worry, but in the mountains it was another matter — 
especially when the shoe belonged to a forefoot. 

Sear dismounted to pick up the shoe. This was not 
easy. It had fallen between two large rocks in such a 
way that Sear could not reach it with his fingers. He was 
forced to cut willow shoots and fish for it with the looped 
withes. 

“ Dammit!” he grunted with choler, his chest and chin 
affectionately cuddling rough-sided rock. “It was Fatty 
Fink shod that horse last. TIl teach him to clinch nails 
on the hoof if it’s the last thing I do.” 

He snared the shoe at last, drew it forth and went back 
to Big Enough, who was as usual making the most of a 
halt by cropping steadily. In the staple pocket on the 
cantle of his saddle he always carried a supply of horse- 
shoe nails mixed in with the staples. He discovered that 
the supply had unaccountably dwindled since the last time 
he’d had occasion to open the staple pocket. There were 
precisely five horseshoe nails. Big Enough, the sturdy 
stepper, required the full quota of eight to a shoe. Sear 
inspected the cast shoe. Three of the nails were missing, 
but five, more or less bent, still hung in the holes. With 
caution and prayer he withdrew those five nails. He 
perceived that, owing to Fatty’s carelessness in clinching, 
three could be straightened and used again. These, to- 
gether with the five he had would be exactly enough. 
But the three second-hand nails would have to be driven 
through the old nail holes and that is an abomination to the 
conscientious blacksmith. 

He searched the shore of the creek until he found two 
stones of such sizes and shapes that they could be used 
for hammer and buffer respectively. ‘“‘ H’isting” Big 
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Enough’s shoeless fore, he smoothed down the bottom of 
the hoof with his knife. Then, employing the utmost care, 
for even the best-shaped stones are poor substitutes for 
the proper tools, he tacked on the shoe. He was mortified 
by the wretched fist he made at clinching. 

“Fatty Fink couldn’t have done much worse,” he 
grumbled, setting down the hoof and straightening his 
back. 

Big Enough stamped and rattled the rein chains. A 
cool breath struck Sear’s perspiring neck. He looked up. 
The sun, a fiery roundel, was visible, now dimly, now 
clearly, through hurrying clouds of vapor. Fire Hole 
Peak was capped with cloud. A lone tamarack growing 
among the willows gave forth a singing note. 

“And of course my slicker’s hangin’ on the peg in the 
office, right where I need it least,” grumbled Sear, swing- 
ing up into the saddle. 

He saw, before he wheeled Big Enough, Fire Hole Peak 
vanish in a rush of rain. The wind, at first gusty, was 
blowing strongly and steadily. The voice of it, roaring 
through the Fire Hole, was like the voice of a giant 
drawn with agony. A twilight that was not twilight 
darkened the valley. The willows turned to writhing 
ghosts among which loomed indistinctly motionless gray 
wraiths that were the stubs of the fire-killed cedars which 
the windstorm had not blown down. 

“ Going to be wet,” Sear turned up his coat collar and 
buttoned the coat. His tobacco, papers and matches he 
tucked in the crown of his hat. He took the handker- 
chief from about his neck and tied it around his hat and 
under his chin. He had already lost two hats in wind- 
storms, and did not believe there was luck in odd numbers. 

Within sixty seconds the rain struck his back with the 
solid force of a blow. It played the long roll on his hat 
and trickled without difficulty inside his collar and down 
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his neck, chilling him thoroughly. His clothing was 
soaked through before Big Enough had covered another 
fifty yards. 

Much has been said and more written of the puncher’s 
indifference to rough weather. The truth is that the 
puncher cares no more for a wetting than does the average 
man, who usually has nothing on the domestic cat when 
rain is in question. Sear heard and felt without pleasure 
the water that was filling his boots and profanely won- 
dered how any man in his right mind could endure to live 
in such a sorry climate. It suddenly occurred to him that 
the storm would wash out all his tracks, and he felt better. 
Then the rain began falling so hard that he could not 
see twenty feet and he felt worse. 

It was imperative that he be able to use his eyes if he 
were to find the place where he meant to head off to the 
east. Because the boundaries of the great windfall were 
not sharply defined. Tongues of down-stuff projected 
from it in all directions. A man could easily ride into it 
in such a storm and tangle his horse in a mess of briars 
and fallen timber before he was aware of the danger. 

If it had not been for the episode of the cast shoe Sear 
would have been out of the valley and in the hills by this 
time. An alder slashed him across the eyes, temporarily 
blinding him. He bowed his head, and massaged his 
smarting eyes with tender fingers. 

When his sight became normal he saw on his left hand, 
glistening with wet, the naked roots of a fallen tree. 
Startled, he checked his horse and looked about him. 
Dimly visible on the right a long gray log, partly shrouded 
in brush and nearly four feet in diameter at the butt, 
paralleled his course. Across this log lay two others, 
their roots splayed like tentacles of octopi. Beyond Big 
Enough’s dripping ears he saw other logs whose farther 
ends ran out and vanished in the rain. Behind him were 
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still others, some lying flat on the ground, some cocked 
up across their neighbors’ trunks. 

Brush and briars and scattering new growth were every- 
where, and over all, without stint or let-up, charged and 
pelted the rain. The flooding downfall hemmed him in, 
constricting his vision so that he was like a person in a 
room with windowless walls. 

He tried to turn Big Enough, but the horse would not 
face the storm. Stung by raindrops that impinged upon 
his head with the force of flung buckshot, he flattened 
his ears and began to paw the ground. Sear recognized 
the symptoms. One more half-minute of backing and 
filling and Big Enough would be pitching all over the 
place. Ordinarily Sear wouldn’t have objected to a 
warming-up, but penned in the windfall, Big Enough, 
whose custom it was to “ pitch a-travelin’”’, would as- 
suredly break a leg or two. To be set afoot would be 
disastrous for Sear. He must go forward and endeavor 
to quiet the tittuping horse. 

He loosened the reins and patted and talked to Big 
Enough. The horse shook his ears and bored ahead 
deeper and deeper among the down-stuff. He began to 
push through brush, brush that reached to the saddle- 
horn, and clawed and snatched at Sear’s hands. Sear 
looked backward. The brush closed in behind the horse’s 
tail as the sea does abaft the stern of a ship; with this 
difference — the wake of the ship can be traced upon the 
surface of the sea for an appreciable distance. In the 
brush there was no wake. 

“Til have one high old time getting out of here,” 
thought Sear, his mind dwelling on the stubs and tree 
trunks that he knew must lie latticed beneath the conceal- 
ment of the brush. 

Big Enough continued to drift with the storm at a walk 
that, considering the wicked going, was surprisingly fast. 
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Occasionally he stepped high across logs that escaped 
Sear’s rain-dimmed vision. Of a sudden, without warn- 
ing, he gathered himself in the execrable fashion of the 
cowhorse and sprang into what was apparently the center 
of a flourishing young cottonwood growing out of a 
thicket of wild currant bushes. Big Enough, having 
plowed through the branches of the cottonwood and landed 
with a lurch and a scramble, Sear turned in the saddle 
and saw the stark grayness of a five-foot log that had been 
masked by the wild currant bushes. 

A log five feet in diameter meant that he must be near 
the head of the lake because that was where the larger 
timber had stood before the day of the big wind. With- 
out knowing it he had passed almost completely through 
the great windfall! 

Matters had certainly gone far enough in this direction. 
Turn Big Enough he must. He tried to. Promptly Big 
Enough reared and pointed his nose so high and straight 
that Sear saw the water running backward down his fore- 
head. Sear unwisely cracked him between the ears with 
a quick fist. The horse came down with a thud, lowered 
his head, humped his back, and all among the brush and 
down-stuff, began to pitch like a thing possessed. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE FISHING POLE 
I 


SEAR was no buster. In company with the majority 
of riders he regarded the skilled “ rozum-pants”” who 
broke broncs for a living as slightly touched in the head. 
No ruptured lungs or intestines for him, thank you. Nor 
had he, contrary to the ideals of the West as she is read, 
any objections when bestriding a wet saddle, to hooking 
the cinch or pulling leather. Not the horn. That way 
lies disaster. The cantle. Of course when the fingers 
are clamped on a rolled cantle one begins “ riding stiff” 
at once. But it’s a lot more agreeable than breaking one’s 
neck. 

At the first buck Sear lost his knee grip on the slippery 
leather and went into the air a hand and a half. Big 
Enough met him halfway and Sear hooked his spurs in 
the cinch with desperate strength. The reins, slimy with 
wet, slipped through his stiff fingers. Big Enough, with 
a triumphant bawl, tucked between his legs the head he 
had hitherto not been able to put all the way down and 
shook out every kink in his powerful body. Sear felt 
the spur leathers stretch like rubber, felt the rowels of 
one spur drag across the fishcord of the cinch, felt again 
the saddle sliding away from under his knees, and grabbed 
the roll of his cantle. 

Immediately he suffered a stunning jar throughout the 
length of his spinal column as Big Enough’s bunched 
hoofs hit the ground. For a breathless instant Sear 
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glimpsed a wildly gyrating medley of horse’s mane, logs, 
brush and a patch of green willows — then the short latigo 
snapped at the cinch ring and Sear, in company with his 
saddle, sailed cometwise into the patch of green willows. 

He sat up slowly, rubbing an elbow, and looked into a 
fireplace. 


II 


At the moment Sear did not speculate on the presence 
of a fireplace where no fireplace had a right to be. He 
scrambled to his feet and ran after his horse, which had 
vanished in the rain. For an awful instant Sear experi- 
enced the fear of being set afoot in the midst of enemies. 
Then, dashing through another thicket of willows, he spied 
his mount standing knee-deep in the waters of Fire Hole 
Lake, drinking to his heart’s content. 

When the trailing reins were in his hand, he permitted 
the horse to take a few more swallows before leading him 
back to the willows where the saddle lay beside the mys- 
terious fireplace. 

He tied Big Enough to a willow, stooped to pick up 
the saddle and saw what he had not seen before, a lean-to 
among the trees beyond the fireplace. Hastily and with 
a thankful heart he carried his saddle and blanket into 
the lean-to. It was not much of a lean-to, and the roof 
leaked, but it was at least the semblance of a shelter. 
Sear, repairing the latigo with a string cut from his 
saddle, felt almost comfortable. And the rain continued 
to pour upon the face of the land. 

When the latigo was made whole, Sear pushed the 
saddle from him and stood up. Inadvertently his head 
struck what in the dim light he had taken to be an extra 
pole across the top and front of the lean-to, and dislodged 
it. It fell at his feet. He perceived that it was no 
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reénforcing piece but a short fishing pole with a line 
wound neatly around the tip. He snatched it up and 
discovered to his joy that a fishhook graced the free end 
of the line. 

The essentials for a meal, like those of the celebrated 
Hudson’s Bay breakfast — a rabbit track and a cartridge, 
were at hand. Plenty of fish swam in the lake. He 
could not expect to make his way out of the windfall 
until the downpour slackened. So he might as well em- 
ploy his time and fill his empty stomach as sit in the 
lean-to twiddling his thumbs. 

With small pieces of his orange and gray neck hand- 
kerchief, a tiny strip torn from a red tobacco bag and the 
bright yellow-colored drawstring of the latter he tied a 
fair imitation of Taylor’s red spinner, which is the correct 
fly for salmon and lake trout in disturbed waters and 
cloudy weather. The fishing line carried a light sinker 
of a square form, quite different from the customary 
cigar-shaped sinker of commerce. This peculiar sinker he 
opened with his knife and dropped into a pocket, intend- 
ing to replace it when he had caught his fish. 

He hurried down to the lake, found a flat rock between 
two overhanging willows where there was room to cast, 
and went to work. The beating rain had turned the 
surface of the lake to a batter of splashes and spray 
beneath a thin fog composed of minute globules of spume. 
It was not ideal fishing weather, even for a lake that had 
been whipped but seldom. Yet within twenty minutes, 
Sear had five strikes. The first three fish were insecurely 
hooked and made their escape, but the following two he 
landed. They were both salmon trout, one, as nearly as 
he could judge, pewly under two pounds, the other 
slightly over. 

With his catch he returned to the lean-to, cleaned the 
fish and spitted them on sticks of willow, which does not 
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impart a foreign flavor to the spittee, and, with bits of 
dry wood collected from beneath stumps and logs, started 
a fire in the fireplace. 

While the fish were cooking Sear examined the fire- 
place. It was generously constructed of flagstone slabs 
from the shore of the lake. He was unable to fix with 
any certainty its age. The condition of the wood in the 
two uprights of the lean-to told him that they had been 
set in the ground at least four years since, but the rest of 
the lean-to was patently of that summer’s construction. 
Stone, however, carries no obvious index as to its move- 
ments from place to place. Sear could only be sure that 
whatever its age might be, the small amount of soot in 
the crevices of the squat chimney and the comparatively 
slight blackening of the hearthstones argued that the fire- 
place had seen infrequent use. Nevertheless the few fresh 
ashes he scraped out before starting his own fire were 
warrant that it had been cooked in the previous day — 
probably by the two men he had seen climbing Fire Hole 
Peak in the light of the sunset. 

He looked around him. A crotched, full-skirted, 
thickly leaved willow overhung the fireplace like a large 
hen squatting over a small chick. The other willows in 
the patch formed on all sides a wall impenetrable to the 
eye. Sear was certain that if a man were careful to use 
the dryest wood and build his fire correctly, it could not 
be detected even within the willow patch, except by the 
sense of smell. 

It was a region where and a time when bald curiosity, 
if indulged in frequently led to sharpest tragedy, and 
Sear was not unduly inquisitive concerning the men who 
used the lean-to and the fireplace. They might be plain 
and honest citizens with a nice taste in the matter of 
secret fishing locations. They might be, but what if they 
were outlaws or fugitives from the law? The law is 
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always blind, occasionally unjust, and its enforcement 
frequently lies in the hands of rancorous men. Witness 
the soldiers who were chasing Sear. 

He rocked back and forth on his heels and looked up 
into the gray shower bath that showed no sign of break- 
ing. “If I only knew what the cavalry are chasing me 
for so hard and much, and didn’t owe any money, and 
was married to Jane, my happiness would be complete.”’ 


III 


Sear made a meal of the salmon trout and lay down 
on the pile of cedar and willow tips with which two thirds 
of the floor of the lean-to was covered. He rolled him- 
self a cigarette and wished he hadn’t eaten quite so much 
fish. He felt stuffed. This feeling of repletion and the 
sense of security engendered by the knowledge that the 
storm had given the Indians and the troops a check it 
would take days to work out, combined with the monot- 
onous drumming of the rain to form a potent soporific. 
Within five minutes he was fast asleep. 

He awoke with a start to find that the rain had stopped. 
He rolled over. The lake was dark green in the rays of 
the mid-afternoon sun. Damning his luck, for he should 
have been on his way at the breaking up of the storm, he 
cinched the saddle on the still damp Big Enough and, 
heading eastward toward a swag between two of the 
saw-toothed hills surrounding the lake, started to ease his 
way out of the windfall. When he reached the swag 
between the two hills he checked Big Enough. Looking 
back over the way he had come, he was struck afresh by 
the cleverness that had picked for a place in which to set 
a camp, the clump of willows at the head of the lake. 
Although he knew precisely where to look, there was 
nothing about the particular spot to distinguish it from 
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any one of hundreds of similar places in as many different 
parts of the great windfall. 

“T’d sure hate to go in there after anybody, 
thought, “specially if he knew I was coming.” 

As he rode on, his body swaying in rhythm with Big 
Enough’s steady walk, he drew a tiny screw-top can of 
oil and a rag from one of his saddle pockets and proceeded 
to thoroughly wipe, dry, and oil his six-shooter. 


” 


was his 


IV 


The storm had so delayed him that he rode all night 
to reach Four Troughs by one o’clock the following day. 
The town, two false-fronted saloons, a small general store, 
a blacksmith shop and ten houses, with their concomitant 
stables, corrals and wagon yards, standing within the cus- 
tomary picket line of rusty tin cans, presented a slatternly 
back to the dark entrance of the Fire Hole, an equally 
unkempt left flank to Fire Hole Creek, and its draggled 
face to the northern sweep of the range country. 

Sear, who had reconnoitered the town from a sand hill 
before entering, rode into the open space between Milky 
Bill Ward’s corral and his house and found two small 
barefooted boys in blue overalls engaged in the compli- 
cated pastime of mumblety-peg. He recognized them as 
the sons of Jack Richie, manager of the Cross-in-a-Box, 
whose sister was Captain Burr’s wife. 

“°Lo,” said Sear courteously. “ Milky Bill home? ” 

“Elbows! Elbows! You’ve gotta do them before you 
drop down the well,” shrieked the smaller boy. “‘ Now 
it’s my turn.” 

“ Bill here ’sturbed me,” explained the other, retaining a 
firm grasp on the knife and proceeding to befog the issue 
by directly addressing Sear. “ We’re down visitin’ Uncle 
Ben while Aunt Betsy visits Pop.” 
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“Fair enough,” said Sear, recalling the neighborly cus- 
tom of the Richie and Burr families in thus exchanging 
relatives. “Seen Milky?” 

The elder Richie nodded. “ He went off ridin’ with a 
woman some’ers.”’ 

“ A fat woman,” amplified the younger. 

“Uncle Ben home?” 

“Oh, he’s home. He’s cleaning his six-shooter. He 
lemme fire it once. It kicked me on the forehead and 
made a bump. Didn’t hurt much. I’m tough, I am. 
But Aunt Betsy, she gave him hell. You got any makin’s, 
Bill?” The two were clustering at his stirrup by this 
time. Sear looked down into their pleasant, childish faces, 
and grinned in comradely fashion. “ You don’t mean to 
say you smoke, Tom and Tim?” 

“And chaw,” was Tom’s sufficiently surprising reply. 
“ Battleax if you got it, but we can use Shotgun, only it 
don’t spit so good.” 

“Does your pa know you use tobacco?” inquired their 
aghast interlocutor. 

“You bet he don’t. But Uncle Ben, he don’t care. 
He’s a good feller. We like to visit Uncle Ben. How 
about the makin’s or a chaw, Bill? We got matches.” 

“How about two bits for candy? I saw a whole pail 
of that hard stuff in the store window when I rode past.” 

Undoubtedly there was temptation in Sear’s suggestion. 
“Ts it red and white candy?” questioned Tim. 

“Was there motters on ’em?”’ asked his brother. 

““S’pose you go find out?” Sear handed down the 
quarter and the boys fled. 

Sear, chuckling at the ingenuousness of the youthful 
mind, went on to Captain Burr’s house, which he located 
without difficulty by the familiar tin-peddler’s wagon 
standing pole-propped behind it. Jefferson Davis, Robert 
E. Lee and the Captain’s riding horse, Sterling Price, 
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solemnly inspected him through the bars of the corral 
gate — evidence enough without the information supplied 
by the children that the Captain was in residence. Which 
the Captain himself clinched by appearing in the doorway 
and greeting him joyfully. 

“T’d better not come in, Cap’n,” said Sear. “I just 
want to steal a horse from your corral.” 

“Help yo’self, Bill. But why can’t you come in and 
eat a snack with me?” 

“The cavalry are after me, and it might make trouble 
for you.” 

“They were afteh me fo’ the betteh pa’t of fo’ yeahs, 
and Ah usually managed to make them mo’ trouble than 
they made me. What do they think you did?” 

“Thank you for that last. It lends a hand to my tot- 
tering faith in human nature. But I can’t tell you what 
they think I did. I don’t know. You see Dakota had 
the bellyache and —” Sear detailed what Dakota had said. 

The Captain’s professional instincts were at once 
aroused. “If Dakota Johnson had had a bottle of my 
Sho’ Cuah Painkilleh — no cuah, no pay — in camp, his 
indigestion would have fled the premises in five minutes 
by the clock and he’d have been able to give his full 
attention to what the lieutenant said. Sho’ too bad. T’ll 
have to drop past and sell him a qua’t or two against 
the next tahm he’s moved to eat can tomatoes. But look 
hyar, Bill— how about mah takin’ a ja’nt oveh to the 
Lazy W and findin’ out what it is the Ahmy’s got against 
your” 

“Now that’s right clever of you, Cap’n, and I’m 
obliged. But I’d only have to wait here until you got 
back, and I’d be losing time thataway. You see, I got 
some business too that has to be fixed up quick and soon.” 

“T ain’t pryin’, Bill, only — any time Ah can help, all 
you have to do is ask.” 
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“TI know, but unless you can tell me whether Hugo 
Igoe is at the Lazy W and if not, where, you can’t help 
me a mite.” 

“T haven’t seen him in six weeks, but mah advice to 
you, when you do business with that spo’t, is take along 
three lawyers and an extra gun inside yo’ waistband.” 

“You don’t seem to trust our Hugo, Cap’n.” 

“Trust him! I once saw him playin’ solitaire, suh, in 
the Happy Heart Saloon, and to mah utteh amazement, he 
cheated! And it is mah contention, and Ah will be pleased 
to back it with gun or knife or both, that any man who 
cheats at solitaire is hopeless, suh, hopeless! ” 

Sear laughed. “I'll promise to watch him. About that 
horse now —” 

With courteous decision, Captain Burr removed the 
bridle from Sear’s fingers. “ Don’t talk hoss to me, Bill, 
until afteh you’ve eaten and rested. Not a wo’d, suh, not 
awo'd. Ah’ll listen to no refusal, and Ah’ll tell you hyar 
and now it will take mo’ than a passel of cavalry to keep 
me from entertainin’ a friend. Mah wife went away yes- 
te’day to visit Jack, but Ah shall be proud to do the 
honohs.”’ 


Vv 


Captain Burr, throwing together a savory dish of 
canned corn beef and fried onions, tactfully forebore to 
speculate on the nature of Sear’s crime. Instead, he 
talked entertainingly of the days when there was war in 
the land. 

“ Sterling Price would have been lieutenant-general, 
suh, if he’d had his rights,” he insisted. ‘‘ He was one 
of the finest soldiers who eveh wore ouah ahmy worms. 
Old Pap Price, we called him, in ouah affection. Ah 
neveh knew him to do an unwo’thy deed.” 
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“Did I ever tell you my dad was in the late disagree- 
ment? Dawson’s Battery, Green’s Brigade, Bowen’s Di- 
vision.” 

Captain Burr bowed. “ Mah compliments, suh, to yo’ 
patriotic fatheh. Ah stahted out mahself in Wheat’s bat- 
talion of Louisiana Tigehs, but was transferred to the 
Second Ahkansaw Cavalry in ’Sixty-two. It was a 
mighty brisk wah while it lasted. The Yanks fought 
mighty well — especially afteh they got the Spenceh seven- 
shooteh. Ah do not think so highly of theah new 
single-shot Springfield — Ah wondeh what those Injuns 
want?” 

Sear rose quickly to his feet and looked over the old 
warrior’s shoulder out of the window. Sitting their 
ponies at the gate of the Captain’s corral were two 
Indians. They wore cavalry trousers and army hats. 
Otherwise they were attired in the most orthodox Indian 
fashion. Under each man’s leg was a cavalry carbine, 
and around his waist was a filled cartridge belt, from 
which depended the broad-bladed heavy-sheathed army 
hunting knife. 

One of the pair was pointing over the gate at Big 
Enough, now deep in a hay cake. The Indians spoke 
together. They glanced at the house. But both the 
owner and Sear were standing well back from the win- 
dow and could not be seen. Finally one of the Indians 
dismounted, opened the gate and entered the corral. 

There was nothing to be gained by waiting any longer. 
Even though their pony equipments were Indian through- 
out, Sear knew to what outfit these Indians belonged. 
He drew his pistol and started for the kitchen door. 
Before he reached it the doorway was darkened by the 
figure of a third Indian. The redskin carried a carbine 
in the hollow of his arm. This was careless. Besides, 
it was not etiquette for even a white man to enter another 
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white man’s house carrying a long arm. Sear acted pre- 
cisely as any other gentleman would have done in a like 
situation — struck the Indian under the chin with the 
trigger guard of his six-shooter and, as the Indian reeled 
backward, wrenched the carbine from his grasp. 

The Indian recovered himself and stood erect, his eyes 
glittering. Behind him was his pony. It bore an army 
saddle, but its bridle was the single thong tied around 
the lower jaw affected by the economical aborigine. 

“Tf you touch that knife—” suggested Sear. 

The Indian’s fingers fell away from the haft. 

“Tl take his knife,” said the Captain, anxious to help. 

“You keep out of this!’ Sear said sharply, and step- 
ping quickly behind the Indian rammed the muzzle of 
the six-shooter into the back of his neck and took the 
knife himself. “ Now,” continued Sear, prodding the In- 
dian with the circlet of cold iron, “ walk back to the 
corral and walk slow.” 

The Indian was evidently accustomed to the ways of 
the masterful Caucasian. He obeyed meticulously. As 
the two rounded the corner of the kitchen the Indian 
who had been in the corral was passing out of the gate 
and caught sight of Sear and his captive. With a gut- 
tural exclamation he sprang for the carbine hanging at 
his saddlebow. His comrade, catching sight of the ap- 
proaching pair in his turn, snatched at his own gun. 
Sear’s captive decided that here was his opportunity and, 
twisting his lithe body sideways, strove to seize both it 
and his captor simultaneously. But the Indian had al- 
ready shown himself a careless redskin. He was now to 
display an inability to estimate his man. Because before 
his clutching fingers could make good their hold, the long 
barrel of Sear’s gun smote the side of his greasy skull 
and knocked him spinning, down and out. 

Then it was that Sear prepared for battle. He had 
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hoped to bluff his way out, but he was willing to see it 
through in the smoke rather than allow himself to be 
captured by Indians. But the two wards of the nation, 
their carbines half raised, let them fall with a clatter and 
lifted their hands toward Heaven. 

“That’s right,” said a calm Southern voice speaking 
from a point slightly behind and to the left of Sear. 
“Drop yo’ knives on the ground. Quick, you red 
hounds!” Two knives followed the carbines. ‘‘ Did you 
want ’em for anything furtheh, suh?”’ went on Captain 
Burr. 

“T haven’t lost any Indians,’ Sear replied. ‘‘ Might 
as well let ’em drag it. Here, you two! Pick up your 
friend and pack him off.” 

“And don’t dally any,” advised his ally. “ You been 
clutterin’ up my landscape long enough.” 

The two undamaged Indians obeyed. They rode off up- 
stream, toward the Fire Hole, their unconscious com- 
panion swaying like a sack of meal across the saddle of 
his pony. 

Sear watched them to a safe distance, then turned to 
find Captain Burr grounding a Sharp’s buffalo gun and 
every window in the vicinity framing the interested fea- 
tures of a Four Troughs citizen. 

“T know they were only wahwhoops,” the Captain apol- 
ogized gently, “ but afteh all, it was my corral.” 

“Maybe it was just as well,” said Sear, in the same 
low tone, “I’d have stood to down one if not two if 
you hadn’t picked up a hand.” 

“And that would have complicated mattehs. The 
Gov’ment is sort o’ fussy about losin’ any of Kelleh’s 
Crows.” 

So the Captain had recognized them too. And disre- 
garding possible consequences, hadn’t hesitated to render 
aid! 
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“All the same, you ought to kept out. You don’t 
know —” 

“You ah mah friend and yo’ fatheh served the Cause. 
That is all Ah need to know. Let’s go back and sample 
that stew.” 

“ T’ve got to be goin’,”’ muttered Sear. 

The two men were walking back to the kitchen and 
the faces in the various windows, most of them wearing 
expressions of keen disappointment, were slowly with- 
drawing, when Sear bethought him that it would be as 
well not to leave the Crows’ weapons in the vicinity of 
the Burr corral. His friend would have enough to an- 
swer for, as it was. Accordingly Sear turned back and 
gathered up the two knives and the two carbines. At 
the kitchen door he added to his load the third knife and 
the third Springfield. Then, at the other end of town in 
the middle of Main Street, he placed the three carbines 
in a neat triangle. In the center of the triangle he stuck 
upright the three knives. 

“Tf anybody wants to rustle ’em, he can,” Sear told 
himself. “They won’t be evidence against the Cap’n, 
anyway.” 

He returned to the Burr kitchen. The stew was on the 
table. ‘‘ Set down and eat, Bill. Ah’ve just sent a boy 
down to the blacksmith shop fo’ mah new saddle horse, 
Traveler. Ah dislike to say it, but he’s a strongeh, fasteh 
hoss than ol’ Sterling Price, so he'll be a betteh hoss for 
yo’ pu’pose. You can keep him as long as you like.” 

“ That’s right clever of you, Cap’n, but if the soldiers 
come this way you may regret it.” 

Captain Burr held up a restraining hand. “ Ah don’t 
know what yo’ talking about, Bill, but Ah do know Ah’ve 
got the right both to trade hosses with anybody comes 
along and run off any stray Injuns Ah find projectin’ 
around mah corral. Yes, suh, that’s mah story, and 
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Ah’ll stick to it. In the meantime, afteh you’ve pulled 
out, Ah’ll try mah new swap — in the opposite direction. 
That ought to mix up the trail fo’ Kelleh’s Crows and give 
you a righ smaht chance to reach the Lazy W. Lemme 


wahm up yo’ cup.” 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE RIDE TOGETHER 


I 
“Howpy, Bill. Howdy, Cap’n,” said a mild-looking 
citizen with blue eyes and whiskers of the type immor- 
talized by Hod Greeley, appearing in the kitchen doorway 
as Sear was draining the last drop of his fourth cup of 
coffee. “Bill, are those carbines and knives you left up 
the street a ways for sale?” 

“Why, no, Milky,” said Sear, “they’re an advertise- 
ment settin’ forth as per statute duly made and provided 
that Bill Sear is in town. Anything I can sell you, swap 
you, or skin you for? [I ain’t particular?” 

“ T know that,” grinned Milky. “ You should ’a’ heard 
that freighter tryin’ to hitch up the team of mules you 
started on their travels. I learned nine new words and he 
sprained his tongue. Has Tom been able to milk that 
cow yet?” 

“That reminds me — have you heard what happened 
tow Lom?’ 

“T’m not bitin’. My teeth ain’t so good,’ Milky 
dodged suspiciously. 

“Tt’s nothin’ to bite on. The Army has filed Tom for 
reference.” 

ce Huh? ” 

“ Dumped, lagged, laid by the heels — arrested, if you 
will have the brutal truth.” 

“Who'd he kill?” 

“How well these brothers know each other!” Sear 
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laughed sardonically. “ But I can’t tell you, Milky, ex- 
cept they want me on the same charge apparently.” 

“TI now see the colored gentleman in the cordwood. 
You’ve been leadin’ Tom astray. My only li’l brother. 
I don’t take it kindly of you, Bill. But you needn’t be 
scared to tell me the worst. I’m your friend, and if I 
can get on the jury I’ll see they don’t do more than give 
you twenty or thirty years apiece at hard labor. By the 
way, and joking aside, what was it you fellers did?” 

“T tell you we didn’t do a thing, Milky. Tom and me 
both. But they’ve caught Tom right enough, and I only 
stopped here to borrow a fresh horse. I’m on my way 
to the Lazy W to find out what all the fuss is about.” 

“ Ain’t this kind of out of your way?” 

“The cavalry and Keller’s Crows headed me. There’s 
three or four troops besides the Injuns after me this 
minute.” 

“Three or four troops! And all because you’re as in- 
nocent as a milk-white babe.” Milky Bill put up both 
forefingers and hoisted his eyelids. “ Look close at my 
eyes. They’re blue, not green. What’s the use beatin’ 
around the bush, Bill? Id like to help you, but how can 
I if I don’t know what you’ve done — except you’ve led 
Tom astray? [ll gamble on that much. Spring it, Bill. 
I'll keep your secret.” 

Sear looked at Captain Burr in mock despair. ‘‘ What 
can you do with a fellah like this? Do you think if 
eight miners equipped with drills, hammers and a black- 
smith to sharpen, were to work on Milky’s head for a 
week it would help, or wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe — if they worked double shifts,” the Captain 
rendered opinion cautiously. 

Milky Bill glanced swiftly from one man to the other. 
His expression sobered. “I thought you were just 
funnin’, Bill,” he said simply. ‘‘I see now you ain’t. If 
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Tom and you are in trouble, we’ve got to help you out. 
How about it, Cap’n?” 

“You express my sentiments precisely, suh. We were 
discussin’ ways and means when you arrived.” 

“We'll discuss em some more in two shakes. Just 
wait till I get Jane. After all, Toms her pa.” 

“Oh, is Jane here?” Thus Sear with elaborate un- 
concern. 

“Yop. Jane. My niece, Jane. Tom Ward’s daughter. 
I understand you’re acquainted, Bill. I expect if she’d 
known you were comin’ to Four Troughs she wouldn’t 
have stirred a step with me this morning.” 

Sear stared at the empty doorway with fascinated eyes 
and mixed feelings. “ And those kids said a fat lady!” 


II 


“But how come you were in Four Troughs, Jane?” 

“T went to Farewell to visit Joy Blythe on her vaca- 
tion, but she’d gone to Piegan City, so when I met Uncle 
Milky I just hooked onto his elderly wing too quick and 
came north with him.” 

“T—uh—see. Then when you met me drivin’ that 
bunch of cattle not so long ago and said you weren't 
going to be home when I called, you intended to see Joy. 
Is that it?” 

rk Wat sity” 

“But she hadn’t invited you—or she’d have stayed 
home instead of going to Piegan.” 

The lady tilted a round chin. “I guess I know Joy 
Blythe well enough —’’ 

“Oh, certainly,” he interrupted, “but why not admit 
you picked up and went to visit Joy Blythe not because 
she’d invited you, because she hadn’t, but because you were 
afraid to see me? ”’ 
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The chin turned his way. The dark eyes sparkled with 
scorn. He rejoiced inwardly. Anything to keep her mind 
off the subject of her father’s arrest. He knew she was 
trying not to think of it. If he could only keep her 
talking. 

“ Afraid!” she fleered. 

“ Afraid — afraid to stay and face me. So afraid that 
you ran away.” 

“Don’t be melodramatic. Why should I be afraid of 
you?” 

“Oh, you’re afraid of yourself too. Afraid if you see 
me often enough of coming around to my way of think- 
ing.” 

“You’re an amusing person — conceited too.” 

“ Anybody is who wants to marry you, Jane,” said he 
seriously. ‘‘ You’re a very wonderful person.” 

“Am I?” And oh, the melting glance she gave him. 
She had evidently forgiven him those kisses he had stolen 
in the Lazy W hall. 

“Don’t you know you are?” He sidled his horse a 
trifle closer and searched quickly for a hand that was re- 
moved with equal swiftness. “ Don’t you know — why, 
shucks, Jane, I couldn’t begin to tell you. The words 
aren’t in the dictionary.” 

“Other men aren’t so tongue-tied.” 

“ Aren’t so tongue— Say, you listen to me, young 
woman, and not to other men! They’re no good, other 
men. Deceivers and sim’lar. And they don’t tell the 
truth. Why, only to-day I heard a fellah describe you 
as fat.”’ 

“What!” Indignantly. 

mract. Fat,’ 

“And you have the nerve to say you love me and then 
let some man call me fat to your face!” 

He held up a hand, fingers outspread, ‘ Be calm, Janey, 
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be calm. This fellah had his brother with him. They 
might have done me some harm if I’d objected. So I 
gave ’em two bits —” 

~ lwo: bits!” 

“Sure, two bits. Why, Jane, when it comes to that I 
make the well-known soul of generosity look like a miser 
squeezing his last dime. Often and —’ 

“Stop driveling this instant and tell me who said I 
was fat!” 

“But what difference does it make so long as you're 
only pleasingly plump? Honest, Jane, I like you better 
this way. I never could abide a slat, so don’t you worry 
a mite. I love you still. Yes, indeed.” 

“Oh, drat the man! Who was it?” 

“Oh, you want to know who it was? Is that what’s 
bothering? Well, I'll tell you. It was either Tom or 
Tim Richie. I forget which.” 

“Those kids! I thought —” 

“Thought it was some one who really mattered, didn’t 
you? Some one of those other men? Jane, you'll break 
my heart yet with your goings-on. It’s a good thing I 
haven't a jealous disposition. But as I may have remarked 
once or twice, I don’t like those pants. They ain’t fitten 
for a girl to wear. Besides, you might as well get used 
to not wearin’ ’em. There’s only one person to wear pants 
in our family, and that’s me.” 

“Deliver me from a bossy husband, especially one like 
you, Bill. I saw a horrible example only this morning. 
Big~ Pete’ Stumer,” 

‘“Where’d you meet Big Pete?” 

“Over at his ranch. He surely ran his wife ragged. 
Poor, thin, frightened-looking thing. I used to see her in 
Four Troughs with him sometimes when Id be visiting 
Uncle Milky. Whenever Big Pete would open his mouth 
she’d jump as if he’d kicked her.” 
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“Perhaps he had. She’d be alive to-day if she hadn’t 
married Big Pete. He believes in treatin’ everybody 
rough. That is, everybody that will let him. I didn’t 
know you knew Pete Stumer.” 

“T didn’t until Uncle Milky took me over.” 

“He’s very democratic, Uncle Milky is, but he might 
have spared you, seems like.” 

“Oh, Uncle Milky doesn’t approve of Big Pete any 
more than you appear to. But you know Uncle Milky. 
He’d go anywhere to make a good horse trade, and Big 
Pete had a bay he wanted.” 

“Did he make the swap?” 

She shook her head. “ When we got there he saw two 
dark duns in Big Pete’s corral and he forgot all about the 
bay. Nothing would do but he must have those duns. 
But Big Pete couldn’t do any business with them. Be- 
longed to a couple of his friends, he said. So Uncle Milky 
came away disconsolate and refused to be comforted. 
They were good horses.” 

“Dark duns, you say?” 

“With mule stripes. Barred Eight, left hip.” 

Of course the distance had been too great to distinguish 
mule stripes or brands, but certainly the two men he had 
seen on the upper slopes of Fire Hole Peak at sunset two 
days previously had been mounted on dark duns. It was 
equally certain that the route they had been following, 
provided their destination had been the Stumer ranch, 
was shorter by several miles than if they had ridden the 
valley of the Fire Hole. Not that any of these facts 
seemed of importance at the moment. He had occasion 
to remember them later. 

“Oh, I wonder what they’ve arrested Dad for?” It 
was a wail that went straight to his heart. He’d meant 
to keep her thinking of other things, but her mention of 
the dark duns had thrown him off. With contrite haste 
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he said, “ Of course it’s nothing to worry about, Jane. 
Your pa hasn’t done anything to be arrested for. We 
know that.” / 

“But the Government doesn’t know that, and they have 
arrested him. Oh, it’s dreadful!” She began to sniff. 

“Don’t take it so hard, honey-girl. Lots of people get 
arrested first and last, and it doesn’t mean a thing.” 

Which was an unfortunate remark. She flared in- 
stantly. “Ill thank you not to class my father with a 
mob of criminals!”? But her blazing eyes were almost 
at once veiled with tears. She put the back of her hand 
up to her eyes in a little-girl gesture that made him long to 
take her in his arms and comfort her. Experimentally 
he again sidled his horse alongside hers. But she re- 
buffed him with, “ Oh, don’t devil me now! MHaven’t I 
enough to contend with?” 

So he drew away, keeping his distance, and cursed him- 
self for a clumsy fool. 

Jane, two fat tears rolling down her cheeks, spurred 
her mount into a gallop. Instantly Sear was beside her. 
“Slow down, Jane. You'll never make it thataway. The 
horses won’t hold out. Keep him jogging.” 

“ That’s too slow and I want to get there quick!” was 
her hysterical cry. 

Roughly he curbed her horse down to the slow, jiggling 
trot that the Western-bred can keep up for miles and miles 
and miles, and that eats up ground like a prairie fire. 
“You won’t get there quick if you don’t act sensible,” 
he told her sternly. “ We’ve got a long twenty-five miles 
to cover yet, and you can’t expect to swallow that distance 
at one gulp.” 

She snatched the reins from his grasp. “ Let my horse 
alone! You haven’t any right to touch him!” 

Imperturbably and before she could spur out of reach 
he recaptured the reins and held her horse. He reflected 
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that it was as well for him that she hadn’t a quirt. “ We'll 
be there by nine o’clock, maybe sooner, if you do what I 
tell you. My Lord, Jane, you know as well as I do what 
a horse can do and what it can’t.” 

An instant she stared at him in baffled fury. She 
half raised a doubled fist, then quite unexpectedly she 
burst into a flood of tears. This was better than hysterics. 
After all, he supposed a good cry would prove of benefit. 
Girls were queer things. He relaxed his grasp on the 
reins and they proceeded side by side, she sobbing with 
abandon, and he very sorry for her indeed. 

Several miles away on the right hand were the hills 
of the Cedar Breaks, their stands of timber black with 
the sun behind them—a black shot and studded with 
varying tones of brown where bald knobs and pinnacles 
pushed their heads above the trees. Behind the two rid- 
ers, on their left, and before them, stretched the green 
and fawn of the rolling range. Streaks of shade velvet- 
soft and dark as indigo filled the draws as though with 
water, for the afternoon was drawing to a close, and the 
sun would soon be “over the mountain.” 

Already the shadow of the Cedar Breaks was reaching 
toward them across the low ground. Where that shadow 
crept green and fawn were dyed a cool ecru and, light 
values being lost, ridges and swags, basins and draws, 
lost their individuality and became one in the semblance 
of a plain as level as a floor. 

Sear, looking over Traveler’s suddenly cocked and 
pointed ears, squinted at a black pencil end that had lifted 
out of a dip more than a mile ahead. ‘“ Somebody com- 
ing, Jane. Want we should ride off to one side?” 

“Nun-no, I— I'll be all right in a mum-minute.” 

“Tt’s just as well. He’s swung his horse our way.” 

She made no comment but mopped her eyes with a wet 
and wadded handkerchief and bravely tried to choke down 
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her sobs. They had not covered more than a furlong or 
two when she had herself under control. Merely a catch 
of the breath evidenced the passing of the storm. 

With woman’s age-old gesture and remark she turned 
toward him. “Is my nose red?” 


“Some,” was his judicious opinion. “ Stop rubbing 
it. I think the fellah coming is one of your pa’s outfit.” 
She stared at the approaching horseman. “I can’t 
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see,’ said she unhappily. ‘‘ My eyes are all blurry.” 

“ Anyway, he’s coming from the direction of the Lazy 
W, and maybe he’ll know about Tom.” 

“Oh, I hope he does, Billy. But—but don’t let’s 
give ourselves away in case he isn’t one of our boys and 
doesn’t know anything.” 

There it was again. Billy! It made him feel warm 
and puckery inside. She was mighty sweet. He regis- 
tered a mental vow that come what might Igoe shouldn’t 
have her. 

“« Speak of the devil! ” he muttered under his breath as, 
the distance shortening between them, he was able to mark 
certain riding mannerisms in the other man peculiar to 
the owner of the Barred I. 

Here was luck. If Igoe was, as he assumed, coming 
from Ward’s, two birds might be killed with one stone. 
At the least he could discover whether Swindell and Igoe 
had done business together. But in any event he himself 
intended to accompany Jane back to the ranch. That 
was settled. 

“Tt’s Igoe, Jane,” he informed her in a low voice. 

mOh, is ate She dabbed at herveyesvairesh’ “1 
must take a better brace.” 

“Since he’s liable to look at you sharp and often, I 
sure would,” was his dry rejoinder. “ Pull you hat brim 
far down and keep your head turned away and maybe 
he won’t notice anything out of the ordinary.” 
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“ Keeping my head turned away from a man I know as 
well as I do Igoe would of course be the natural thing to 
do. There! I’m all right now. I won't lose my grip 
again, I promise.” Uttering a choky giggle, she sat up 
straighter in the saddle and briefly waved an arm in re- 
sponse to Igoe’s sudden and prolonged flourish of his 
black hat. 

As though her acknowledgment were an invitation Igoe 
immediately jumped his horse into a dead run and shot 
toward them. He covered the distance between them in a 
few strides and swaying back on the bridle reins, he 
slid his mount to a stiff-legged halt directly in front of 
them. Oh, that was Hugo. Spectacular always. What 
mattered the knee muscles of a good horse? Swing your 
rope and catch up another mount. 

Sear, concealing behind a placid poker face his con- 
tempt for the other’s ostentatious performance, nodded. 
“°Lo, Hugo. How’s tricks?” 

The black eyes were turned toward him a fleeting in- 
stant. The lips below the heavy black mustache parted in 
a flashing dental smile. ‘“’Lo, Bill. Tricks are always 
good when I meet Jane. Tough luck you ain’t going my 
way — Jane.” 

Sear caught the meaning implied by the marked pause 
between the last two words of the remark, and added a 
trifle to Igoe’s account. He marveled at the apparently 
careless ease with which Jane played up to Igoe and as- 
sured him of her deep regret that they were not traveling 
in the same direction. Clever child. There was dis- 
tinctly no change to be got out of her, provided the bold 
Igoe was not aware of what had happened to Tom Ward. 
His manner implied that he bore no tidings, evil or other- 
wise, because Igoe belonged in the unpleasant category of 
those who, when they have news, simply burst with it. 
Nevertheless — 
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“You coming from the Lazy W, Hugo?” 

Igoe, who had been looking at Jane, inclined a slow 
head toward Sear and there was a perceptible pause be- 
fore he replied. “ Why — uh — no, Bill, I’m not coming 
from Ward’s. Why?” 

“ Thought you might have seen something of my wagon 
team. They were heading in that direction when last 
seen.”’ 

“Didn’t see ’°em. I wasn’t near the Lazy W.” 

Which seemed to settle that phase of the matter. The 
man had evidently changed his mind after writing the 
note Sear had read in the Barred I kitchen. Remained 
his personal business with Igoe. 

“You mind excusing us a shake, Jane? There’s a li'l 
matter I want to talk to Hugo about.” 

When he returned from the spot fifty yards west 
whither Hugo and he had removed themselves for their 
conference, he was smiling. “You can give Hugo an 
extra good wave good-by, honey.” 

“Thank you for nothing. Why?” 

“He’s —it ain’t necessary to keep staring after him 
thataway, Jane —he’s going to let me have back those 
twenty thousand acres I sold a while since.” 

“ That’s kind of him.” Jane’s tone was a trifle incredu- 
lous. “ A gift, I suppose?” 

“ Well, it might be a whole lot worse. You can’t blame 
him for taking a profit from a man he doesn’t like. I’m 
lucky to get that land, and you can stick a pin in that, 
sweetness.” 

“You haven’t got it yet.” 

“T’ve got his signed agreement to sell at a price of 
twenty thousand dollars on or before noon on Friday. I 
gave him my check for five hundred for the option. Which 
makes it as legal and binding as a hangman’s knot on a 
horse thief’s neck.” 
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“You haven’t enough money to swing it. The banks 
aren’t lending money on cattle this year.” 

“ But I have friends who ain’t so cagy as the banks. 
For instance, Mike Flynn and Tom Kane. They’ll take 
mortgages on my stock.” 

“Mortgages which you’ll have to pay eventually.” 

“Three good years will clear ’em all up.” 

“Tf you attend to business.” 

“Tm doing it.” 

“And don’t spend so many evenings in Farewell.” 

Sear held up his right hand, palm outward. ‘“ Never 
again. I’m a reformed character, I tell you.” 

“T wonder how long you can keep it up.” 

“Watch my smoke.” 

She turned her eyes away from his ardent gaze. 
“We'll see. Will you look at Hugo sift along? I won- 
der why he’s in such a hurry all of a sudden.” 

“Tll ask him on Friday,” said Sear, striving not to 
show his annoyance at her skeptical attitude toward his 
reformation. “ Coming?” 

She fell in beside him. “It seems to me that for a 
fellow who was so tickled to get the land away from you, 
he’s giving it back mighty easily.” 

“ Mighty easily! Jane, he wouldn’t listen to me at first. 
He was so stubborn I began to think he must have heard 
of some other real estate operations near my ranch. But 
I guess he hadn’t, or he’d have played it up strong and 
tilted me to a price I couldn’t touch. At that the profit 
he’s due to make is something sinful.” 

“All the same — Oh, very well, I’m a wet blanket by 
all means, but I notice it’s the wet blanket that’s usually 
able to say ‘I told you so’ at the wind-up. What do 
you mean by real estate operations near your ranch? 
Who’s been doing what?” 


CHAPTER NINE 
RECRIMINATION 
I 


“ARE there any soldiers here, Ma?” 

“Huh? Wha— what?” Mrs. Ward came out of her 
doze and her chair simultaneously and seized and shook 
her daughter’s shoulder. ‘‘ Jane, where have you been? 
You —” 

“Are there any soldiers here, Ma? Tell me.” 

“Not now. Why you shouting ‘It’s all right’ for? 
Lemme tell you it ain’t all right! It’s all wrong. You 
don’t know how worried I was when I sent Jake to 
Farewell and he come back and said Joy had gone to 
Piegan City and nobody knew anything about you at all. 
Jane —” 

“There, there, Mother,” interrupted Jane, patting her 
parent on the broad back. “I’m here now, and I’ve been 
safe with Uncle Milky. As if I wouldn’t be safe any- 
how, no matter where I went. What — what’s hap- 
pened?” 

‘““Who’s that behind you?” demanded her mother. 

“Tt’s me, Mis’ Ward,” Sear answered for himself and 
stepped up on the porch into the light of the hall lamp 
shining through the open doorway. “I was waiting to 
find out about the soldiers before makin’ you a visit.” 

Mrs. Ward pushed her daughter to one side and faced 
him, arms akimbo. “ Well, you’ve certainly got your 
nerve coming here, after what you’ve done. Oh, you 
needn’t look so innocent. You know perfectly well if it 
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hadn’t been for your idjit joke the cavalry wouldn’t have 
arrested my Tom. Arrested my Tom, when it’s you who 
ought to be arrested, and I hope you are. You can bet 
if I'd known about Slimmy’s riding over to warn you I’d 
never have let him go!” 

“But what have I done, Mis’ Ward? Tell a fellah, 
won't you?” 

“You mean to say you don’t know?” 

“ How should I? Dakota of the Barred I told me two- 
three days ago about Tom and how they were after me, 
but Dakota didn’t know why. I’ve been trying to find out 
why ever since.” 

“You'll find out right now. Tom and you are charged 
with robbing the paymaster of seventy thousand dollars!” 

Sear began to feel a little sick. To have a perfectly 
innocent pleasantry explode in one’s face is a suffciently 
unnerving experience. Derringer Dan seemed in a fair 
way to prove a Frankenstein. Nevertheless —‘‘ Where 
did all this happen?” 

“‘ Somewhere in the rough country between the Buffalo 
Mountains and the Cedar Breaks. And they’ve arrested 
Tom, my Tom, who never did a crooked thing in his life! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! you fool, Bill Sear! Tl see you put in jail 
if it’s the last thing I do!” 

Obviously Mrs. Ward was becoming hysterical. “ I'll 
be going along,” Sear said hastily. “I'll leave your horse 
in the night trap, Jane.” 

But Jane flew down the steps and caught him by the 
arm before he could move. ‘ You mustn’t go, Bill!” she 
whispered. “ You mustn’t! Not like this!” 

Calmly he disengaged his sleeve from her fingers. 
“Your mother wouldn’t like me to stay, so I’m going.” 

She clutched his other arm. ‘‘ You’re acting like a 
perfect child. You, a grown man. You mustn’t mind 
what Mother said. She’s upset. She—” 
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“Tt’s her house. She’s got a right to say what she 
wants. Let me go, Jane.” 

“T shan’t, so there! If you want to drag me all around 
the yard you’re welcome, but I don’t let you go until you 
promise me you'll stay the night here like a sensible per- 
son. Bill, overlook what she said —to please me. Can’t 
you?” 

“Oh, all right,” he said ungraciously. “I'll stay, but 
I don’t like it one bit.” 

Utterly ignoring his snappishness she gave his wrist 
a pat. “Sister’s little helper. Put your horse in the 
trap with mine, and then come back here. I'll be some 
time getting Mother quiet, so you can just give your 
patience a work-out. Poor thing, it’s been needing exer- 
cise this long time. Coming, Mother, coming!” 

An hour later Jane reappeared on the porch. Sear, sit- 
ting on the bottom step, rose to his feet and in obedience 
to her beckoning finger followed her to the other end 
of the porch, where a bench stood amid morning glories 
and flowering honeysuckle. ‘‘ She’s asleep, thank heaven! 
We'll sit here where it’s good and dark. If we keep 
our voices down — Did you meet any of the boys?” 

“ Not a one. They’re in the bunk house, in bed, most 
of ’em. I looked.” 

“It’s just as well. One of them, a man named Riley, is 
a new hand, and you never can tell. The reward might 
tempt him.” 

Sitting beside him, her head almost touching his, her 
breath soft and sweet on his cheek, it was difficult for 
Sear to codrdinate his thoughts. He moved a nervous 
foot, and stiffened his back with resolution. ‘“ Did your 
mother get it straight, Jane — about the hold-up?” 

“Straight as a string. It seems you’ve been playing 
jokes on the paymaster. How about it?” 

“When did she tell you?” 
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“Just now. She said she hadn’t told me before, for 
fear I might dislike you even more than I did.” 

“ Dislike me! ”’ repeated the alarmed Sear. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say you actually —” 

“Oh, it’s past dislike now. I simply loathe you for a 
stupid idiot! But if you had to play the fool, why did 
you drag Father in? That was a perfectly rotten thing 
to do.” 

It was going to be even worse than he had expected. 
Sear squirmed where he sat. “Jane, I—I never 
thought —” 

“You never do! Of all the unthinking, inconsiderate 
nincompoops, you take the cake! You've certainly got 
yourself into a fine mess this time — and Father too. He’s 
been taken away to Farewell under military guard, and 
there is a territorial as well as a Federal warrant out 
for you.” 

“Wasn't there a territorial warrant out for Tom?” 

“No. He was captured too quickly, so it wasn’t neces- 
sary. But they aren’t taking any chances with you still 
at large.” 

“ But they can’t prove anything,” he declared with des- 
perate insistence. 

“They can prove that you and Father gave the pay- 
master a map—a map through a country no wagon has 
ever traversed — and that while the paymaster and his 
escort were following the route marked on the map, their 
horses were stampeded and the paymaster held up and 
robbed.” 

“What was the escort doing during the robbery?” 

“Chasing the stampeded horses.” 

“What did they do that for? Why didn’t they stay 
with the ambulance? ”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Doubtless the Federal judge 
will be able to enlighten you on that point.” 
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“T expect he’ll do his level best. It’s lucky nobody was 
shot, or we'd be blamed for that too.” 

“But somebody was shot — Ernie Jones.” 

“Ernie Jones! What was Ernie Jones —one of the 
bandits?” 

“No, he was with the paymaster and the soldiers. 
They met him on the way, horse-thrown, sick, and afoot. 
So they took him along, intending to drop him at the first 
house, but after the robbery his additional injuries made 
it necessary to take him back to Farewell.” 

Sear nodded. He knew Ernie Jones casually for a 
fly-by-night good-for-nothing against whose moral char- 
acter nothing was definitely known but a good deal con- 
jectured. Of the Jones person more later. 

“Did you hear when it happened?” he asked presently. 

“On the evening of the eighteenth.” 

“Can you say exactly where?” 

She told him, and he uttered a low mirthless laugh. 
“T know that place. Whoever did it couldn’t have picked 
a better spot. It’s only three hours hard ride from my 
ranch and about two from here. It’s a cinch that will be 
brought out at the trial — how we could easily have made 
it between suns. I was home that night, and I went to 
bed early, but of course I can’t prove it by any of my 
outfit. They were asleep too. But Tom ought to be 
able to prove an alibi. You and your mother —” 

“That’s just it,” she whispered bitterly, and wrung 
her hands. ‘‘ Father was hunting strays the whole day 
of the eighteenth, and camped all night by his lonesome 
over at Crawford’s Old Tanks, and didn’t get back until 
sundown the next day. He saw no one from the time 
he left until he came back.” 

“My Lord, it couldn’t have happened worse if it had 
been planned to throw the blame on us!” 

“T doubt that it was planned. Nobody knew that 
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Father was going out hunting strays until the morning 
he started.” 

“Somebody was playing in luck. You didn’t say any- 
thing about any bandits being shot, I notice.” 

“None was.” 

“Didn’t the paymaster or anybody besides Ernie do 
any shooting?” 

“They got the drop on Captain Cox, and Ernie was 
lying hurt in the ambulance.” 

“No resistance was made?” 

“That’s the way the report has it.” 

“Yet Ernie was shot, and that’s odd, if you ask me. 
Road agents don’t shoot unless they have to. It ain't 
sensible.” 

“Oh, none of it’s sensible! If I were you, I’d be 
thinking out ways and means instead of wasting my time 
wondering why the road agents shot Ernie Jones.” 

“ve already thought out what to do for myself, and 
that’s go on the dodge for a while.” 

“Not to-night!’ She laid an impulsive hand on his 
knee. “You're dead tired. I saw that this afternoon.” 

““T maybe could sleep a few. I'll start to-morrow morn- 
ing after the boys ride out.’”’ If only she’d leave her hand 
where it was! “I’d like to borrow Slimmy for a day or 
two, if you don’t mind. He’s a clam, and I want to send 
word to Tom Kane and Mike Flynn.” 

“You're welcome to any of our boys, of course, but I 
forgot to tell you that Long George is here. He came 
over to-day, Mother said. He thought we might have 
news of you.” 

“ Better and better! I thought when I looked in the 
bunk house window there was somethin’ familiar about 
the owner of the feet overlapping the end bunk. Long 
George. Yes, indeedy. Watch me beat this case, dearest. 
Tom’s too. You'll see.” 
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“T hope so.” This without the enthusiasm Sear would 
have been pleased to observe. ‘‘ While I think of it, you 
may as well know ‘dearest’ doesn’t make any hit with 
me.” 

“She makes a hit with me enough for both of us, so 
that’s all right, de-darling. Is that coffee I smell?” 

“T put the pot on before I came out,” she said shortly, 
rising to her feet. “Come in and I'll feed you.” 

“Tf it will do you any good,” he whispered, stepping 
close, “ I'll lie down and let you walk on me the longest 
way.” 

Her acknowledgment of this offer was a disdainful 
toss of the head as she entered the house. He followed, 
grinning. As long as she wrangled with him there was 
hope. 


II 


Without a word she set before him coffee, bread, butter 
and warmed-over beans. She laid no place for herself 
and after lowering the window shades with the remark 
that Riley might be afflicted with insomnia, drew a chair 
to the table and seated herself. 

“These beans would melt in your mouth,” he observed 
chattily. “I always liked navies. Ain’t you eatin’ a bite 
yourself?” 

She did not remove her chin from where it rested upon 
her doubled fists, but rocked her head negatively. “ Keep 
quiet. I’m trying to think.” 

“T’ve been wondering about that buzzing noise. 
Thought it was bees. They say— Uncle! Uncle! I’m 
through!” 

Jane’s fingers slowly uncurled from the handle of the 
basting spoon. In silence she resumed her attitude of 
meditation. 
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Sear went on with his supper. He had himself been, 
and still was, thinking to some purpose. But he couldn’t 
see any sense in being snuffy about it. 

The meal finished, he piled his “ set-out” in orthodox 
fashion, tipped his chair, jammed his knees against the 
edge of the table, and rolled a cigarette. Once or twice 
he glanced at Jane, but she was still deeply immersed in 
the seas of thought. Her brow was straightly creased 
and her tongue troubled her cheek in the fashion of one 
writing a letter or chewing tobacco. 

Sear sighed softly. Jane paid no attention. He cleared 
his throat. Same result. He coughed quite naturally. 
Jane continued to emulate the Sphinx. Sear gave it up 
in despair. 

He was on his third cigarette when Jane lowered her 
hands to the table and broke the silence. “I’ve worked 
out what you must do.” 

“That’s a good beginning. Let’s hear the rest of the 
plot.” 

“You must find the men who committed the robbery, 
and —” 

“Beat you to it, Peaches. I decided to do that before 
I sugared my second cup of coffee.” 

“You always were a bright child. But that’s only the 
half of it. You’ve got to make your peace with Mother. 
[ll bet you didn’t think of that, did you?” 

“ And I don’t think of it now,” he declared in some 
alarm. “ That’s not even a sensible notion, Jane. She 
hasn’t any use for me, your ma hasn’t. Hates me like 
poison or a burned cake. I was countin’ on you to keep us 
apart while I’m — uh — clutterin’ up the premises.”” He 
perceived a certain set expression on Jane’s countenance, 
and added hurriedly, “ Tell you what, Janey, you make 
peace for me. You've got a gift of gab, and I haven't. 
You'd do it just grand.” 
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Jane shook her dark head. “ You’re extremely com- 
plimentary, but you'll have to see her, I’m afraid.” 

“So’m I — afraid.” 

“Coward!” 

“Tm all of that when it comes to your ma. I like 
her, Jane, and she’s a wonderful cook, but I ain’t sayin’ 
any words to her until Tom has been back home for a 
year, anyhow. It'll take her that long to simmer down. 
You know it.” 

“ She'll ‘ simmer down’ as you so elegantly put it, much 
sooner if you talk to her.” 

Sear dropped his feet and the front legs of his chair 
on the floor, cast his cigarette butt into his coffee cup and 
prepared for an extended argument. 

“You don’t understand, Jane,” he said earnestly, giv- 
ing emphasis to his remarks by leaning over the table. 
“ Anything I might say to her, she’d hold against me. 
Sure to. It takes a woman to cheer up a woman. So 
you're elected. Yeah. You better go to bed now. I 
know you must be sleepy.” 

“T’m not sleepy, and before I go to bed I’ll have your 
promise to make it up with Mother in the morning.” 

“You’ve had one promise from me to-night,” he com- 
plained bitterly, “and I don’t mind telling you I’d never 
have given it if I’'d known you had any idea like this in 
the back of your head.” 

“You only think you wouldn’t. You'll talk to her 
in the morning, won’t you?” 

“JT will not. How many times do you want me to 
tell you?” 

“Only until you decide to say * yes ’.” 

He scraped desperate chair legs. “ But, Jane —” 

“But nothing. Don’t you understand that Mother 
really likes you at heart?” 

‘‘ She concealed it pretty well the last time we met.” 
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“Oh, that.”’ She dismissed the occurrence with a wave 
of her hand. ‘She was a little upset, a little provoked 
with you.” 

“* Provoked’ ain’t the word.” 

“Let me finish, silly. Way down deep she has a lot of 
confidence in you. Misplaced, perhaps, but still there it is. 
Now if you'll only talk to her and try to make her see 
that you will do your best to run down the men who 
actually committed the robbery, and so clear Father and 
incidentally yourself, it —” 

“*Tneidentally ’ is good. I appreciate that.” 

“‘__ will soothe her. Remember I have to live here, and 
with Mother depressed and unhappy, it will be no fun. 
Can’t you think of me a little, or are you too infernally 
selfish to consider any one except yourself?” 

Convinced that he was being flimflammed, failing ut- 
terly to perceive the slightest merit in Jane’s plan, Sear 
nevertheless realized that further resistance was useless. 
He raised both hands on a level with his ears. ‘‘ Don’t 
shoot, Colonel. I'll come down.” 


CHAPTER TEN 
ARMY BLUE 
I 


A busty captain carrying four days’ worth of whiskers 
and an indigo grouch trotted into Four Troughs at the 
head of thirty equally dusty, equally grouchy cavalrymen. 
On the left flank of the little column three Indians, in 
a like case, excepting the whiskers, with their white com- 
panions, continually heel-tapped their jiggling ponies. 

The captain looked at the cracking false fronts and 
peeling doors of Four Troughs and swore under his 
breath. God’s country—! It was hot, it had been hot, 
and it would undoubtedly continue being hot. He halted 
his command in the wide, shimmering expanse of Main 
Street, where dust devils danced drunkenly and the cool, 
shaded verandah of the Fort Yardley officers’ club seemed 
very far away. 

The captain and his soldiers mopped their sweating 
brows and ground the grime into their individual skins a 
trifle deeper. The three Indians, their beady black eyes 
fastened upon the commander, sat their ponies like wooden 
men. 

The captain looked up and down Main Street. He 
looked at the two saloons in front of which several citi- 
zens had halted to view the soldiery. He crooked his 
finger to a sergeant. The noncom rode to him. “ Take 
my horse and the trumpeter’s,” he ordered, dismounting 
stiffly. “Trumpeter, come with me. Is that the place?” 
he added to the Indians, indicating Captain Burr’s house 
by a flick of his thumb. 
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The Indians grunted an affirmative. The captain 
hunched a weary shoulder and strode to the house, fol- 
lowed by the three Indians and the disconsolate trumpeter 
who had been hoping to patronize a saloon on the quiet. 
The redskin with the bandaged head said something in 
a guttural polyglot. The captain whirled. ‘“ You crimson 
aborigine! If you weren’t a bigger fool than you look, 
you'd know that the bird you so kindly warned by your 
idiotic antics this morning is far away by this time. 
There are no horses in the corral, are there? No. There- 
fore I will not surround the house as you so brightly sug- 
gest. Now, your souls to —— ! Hump your 
lazy selves down to the corral and see if you can pick up 
the trail of that brown horse he rode!” 

The Indians trailed away toward the Burr corral in 
sullen silence. The captain knocked at the door of Captain 
Burr’s house. Receiving no answer, he lifted the latch 
and entered. The trumpeter remained without, his en- 
vious eyes on the nearer of the two saloons. He heard 
the captain walking around inside the house and debated 
whether he could run to a saloon, absorb a drink and re- 
turn before the captain came out. The captain reappear- 
ing at the moment he decided in the negative. 

A mild-looking citizen slouched past. Him the cap- 
tain peremptorily halted. The citizen, already well and 
favorably known to us as Milky Bill, inspected the officer 
with his baby-blue eyes, shifted his quid and spat at a 
knothole between the toes of the captain’s boots. The 
Captain smartly executed a short military movement to 
the rear. 

“Look here,” he said gruffly, “I want to know who 
owns this house.” 

“JT want to know a lot of things myself, General,”’ said 
Milky Bill. ‘ You'd be surprised how many.” 

The captain displayed his teeth. ‘‘ Hah-hah! You’ve 
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had your laugh. Tell me who lives here, will you?” 

Milky Bill looked around him. Four Troughs, hard up 
for amusement and snatching at any little thing, was hur- 
riedly issuing from door and window. As one may have 
surmised, a sardonic sense of humor lurked within the 
confines of the mild-looking Milky Bill. He drew him- 
self up, arched his chest, slapped the arch and crowed 
like a rooster. 

“Mister Man,” intoned Milky Bill, to the delight of 
Four Troughs, by this time in congress assembled on the 
highway, “the gent who lives in that house is the well- 
known Captain Benjamin Burr of the Army of Northern 
Virginia.” 

The captain had heard of those men, and there were 
many, who, instead of surrendering with Lee, with John- 
ston, with Taylor or with Kirby Smith, drifted west and 
southwest, lost adherents to a Lost Cause. 

“ Another unreconstructed rebel!” snorted the captain 
(he had spent two years under Wirz, the Swiss, in An- 
dersonville, and held poignant memories thereof). 

Milky Bill became confidential and seized the captain by 
his second coat button and shushed him mysteriously. 
“You see that white stone yonder at the end of the 
street ?”’ he said in a hoarse whisper that carried to every 
ear in the circle of listeners that was becoming more inti- 
mate with every passing moment. ‘‘ You see that white 
stone, sir? Well, under that stone lie the remainders of 
the last man who called Cap’n Burr a boconstrictored 
rebel.’ 

The captain’s hypnotized eyes stared through a gap in 
the group at the white stone, which thoughtlessly chose 
that moment to sit up, become a large white dog and 
scratch an itching ear. 

“ Hell!”’ pronounced the captain, and literally tore 
himself away and hurried around the corner of the house 
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with the intensely edified trumpeter to see what his In- 
dians had accomplished. 

“Another five minutes gained,” murmured Milky Bill, 
and walked out into the street to intercept one of three 
men who were driving a small horse band. ‘‘ Ham, did 
you get my message O.K.?” 

“Sure did. And we padded out the Cap’n’s trail from 
Two Tree Hill as far as the Big Wash. That’s five mile 
goin’ on six, and then we went over and cut his friend’s 
trail near the big cottonwood in Broad Draw right where 
you said we'd find it, and we back-tracked all the way in.” 

“Good enough. Twelve of us mixed the Cap’n’s 
tracks as far as Two Tree, and I’m tellin’ you, we did a 
good job. I guess now those feather dusters will have 
something to puzzle out. The Cap’n will be tickled plumb 
to death.” 

“Yeah, but say, Bill, what’s the Cap’n and his friend 
done? Who'd they kill, huh?” 

“Sh-h-h!”’ hissed Milky Bill, “ You won’t tell any- 
body?” 

sINOt esOul, 

“ That’s right, don’t you. And whatever happens don’t 
say I told you. It’s a dead secret. Throw the horses in 
my corral, Ham, and come round to the Bottle Neck. Tell 
Jake and Sam. ITIl meet you there. And remember, 
Hamuel, mum’s the word.” 

“Oh-h!” snarled the outraged Ham. “I hope you 
choke! ” 

The captain likewise was being outraged down by the 
corral. His precious Indians could make nothing of the 
tangle of shod tracks that filled the corral and vicinity. 
Many horsemen must have been trotting and cantering 
all over the place with the energy of polo players and 
the industry of demons. The captain thought of them as 
the latter and consigned them to the depths of the pit. 
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“By God!” the captain swore. “It almost looks as 
though the tracks of this man’s horse had been willfully 
destroyed.” 

“What man?” inquired Milky Bill at the officer’s 
elbow. 

The captain wheeled on Milky Bill and those who, 
knowing Milky, had come to see the fun. “I wonder if 
you had anything to do with this!” he said harshly, fixing 
Bill with an angry eagle eye. 

“With what?” said Milky Bill. 

The officer seemed about to strangle. His face be- 
came purple with emotion. He loosed his collar with 
furious fingers. 

“That roll of fat at the back of your neck is what’s 
botherin’ you,” Milky pointed out kindly. “ That and the 
double chin. [ tell you what, they feed you too good in 
the Army. You got a pot-belly and sim’lar — and we pay 
for it. We, the taxpayers. It ain’t right. I don’t know 
what the Administration is thinkin’ of.” 

As these were the lean years when a parsimonious 
Congress was stripping army appropriations to the bitter 
bone, the captain, as may be imagined, was fit to be tied. 
He ached to smite Milky Bill hip and thigh, but he re- 
called with acrid chagrin that that same parsimonious 
Congress invariably developed the most generous and ten- 
der of hearts whenever any member of the noble army of 
voters considered himself annoyed, either mentally or 
physically, by the “arrogant and highhanded soldier ”’, 
who has no vote. The captain did not care to be bawled 
out by a harassed post commander who in turn had been 
hauled over the coals by the Washington bureaucrats. 
Wherefore the captain donned a winning smile and was 
fain to comport himself as the cooing dove. 

“T am in search of a man known as William Sear,” 
announced the captain, ‘ who is charged with participat- 
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ing in the robbery of the paymaster. My Indians tracked 
Sear’s horse to this corral and found a man answering 
to his description in that house. Unfortunately the — uh 
— Indians were unable to effect an arrest —” 

“That was tough,” sympathized Milky Bill. 

“—_and the man Sear seems to have escaped for the 
time being.” 

“How much money was stolen?” 

“About seventy thousand dollars. The paymaster was 
carrying eighty thousand, but the gold and bills only were 
taken. The silver proved too bulky to carry, I suppose. 
We've already caught one of the principals, a man 
named —” 

“Has Sear got the whole seventy thousand with him? ”’ 
interrupted Milky Bill, while the audience, fascinated by 
the mere mention of such wealth, strained closer. 

“T don’t know. Probably not all of it. But any as- 
sistance you may care to give me will be appreciated.” 

“Tl bet it will, because you sure need it, and I’m the 
boy to help you. Yep, Corp’ral, you’ve come to the right 
feller. You're in luck, if you only knowed it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the captain impatiently. ‘“ Can you —” 

“T can,” interrupted Milky Bill, “and I was just going 
to. All you have to do, Corp, is start in again where you 
left off, see?” 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Why, it’s so simple, it’s foolish. The Injuns trailed 
your man’s horse into this corral. Well, then, all you got 
to do is to make them trail him out — and follow the trail.” 

“ But the Indians can’t find the tracks. Don’t you un- 
derstand they’re lost underneath this maze of other 
tracks?” 

Milky Bill shook his head. “ Injuns ought to be able 
to work it out,” he declared. “It looks simple to me. 
I'll bet if any gent got away with seventy thousand of 
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my money, I'd find him. I wouldn’t go around makin’ 
excuses how I couldn’t do it. Nawsir!” 

The captain affected not to hear him. He turned, and 
turning, his eyes fell upon the small blue-overalled fig- 
ures of Tom and Tim. They, their jaws working 
rhythmically, stared at him gravely. Spurs ringing and 
sword clinking, he strode to them at once. The boys 
gazed up at the florid face under the black hat and were 
not impressed. Hadn’t they often heard their father and 
Uncle Ben say with finality that a fat man was a useless 
article? And this man was fat. Huh! 

“My little men,” sweetly intoned the captain, perform- 
ing “leg exercise full bend down”? in order to bring him- 
self to their lower level, ‘my little men, have you seen 
anything of a man on a big bay horse. The man looked 
like this. He had —” 

“We ain’t seen him!” they chorused shrilly. 

The captain managed to retain his patience. He dis- 
played two silver dollars and clinked them together me- 
lodiously. ‘‘ Think what these will buy, boys. Candy, 
lots and lots of candy.” 

But still the cry was, “ We ain’t seen him!” 

The captain’s eyes veered to the left and picked up the 
gleeful gaze of Milky Bill. The officer rose to his feet 
at once. ‘‘ They’re well drilled,” he said. ‘“ Your work, 
I suppose,” he added pointedly. 

“You flatter me,” returned Milky Bill, with a mocking 
bow. “Here, Tom and Tim, are the two dollars you 
didn’t get for being Sunday-school scholars. There, there, 
you run along now. You'll find the store at the same old 
stand.” 

Four Troughs collectively and individually, male and 
female after their humor, laughed with great heartiness. 
The captain’s expression was somber as he faced Milky 
Bill. 
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“T’d like to peg you out,” he offered with venom. 

“T expect, and if you ever get me in the Army I'll give 
you leave.” 

Again the crowd whooped and slapped itself on the 
back and thoroughly enjoyed watching the captain’s facial 
muscles working with pure and impotent rage. 

It was at this juncture that one of the Indians who had 
momentarily vanished reappeared and rushed to the cap- 
tain. The latter seemed to welcome the diversion. He 
shook his heavy shoulders and his grim lips lost their 
snarl. From the Indian he took that which was thrust at 
him, four horseshoes, and hearkened to the redskin’s brief 
report. Whereupon a man in the crowd wearing a black- 
smith’s apron dropped a pair of cutting nippers. He 
stooped to pick up the tool and straightened to meet the 
captain’s eye. 

“Are you the blacksmith here?” demanded the officer. 

“I make out to be.” 

“This Indian found these four shoes in the cooling 
tub in your shop.” 

“It’s a good thing I wasn’t there at the time,” said 
the blacksmith, balancing the nippers on the palm of his 
hand. “The last redskin come in my place went out 
on his ear.” 

“These four shoes are the shoes of the horse that car- 
ried the road agent known as William Sear —” 

“That beat the dog that worried the cat that killed 
the rat that ate the malt in the house that Jack built,’ ” 
quoted Milky Bill in a high and shrill falsetto. 

“ Be silent, sir!” ordered the captain, who, now that 
he had something tangible to go on, was growing more 
courageous about offending the taxpayer. “I don’t want 
to hear another word out of you!” 

“You'll hear ’em, old settler. I’m a citizen of this 
glee-orious land o’ liberty, and I will holler when the spirit 
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moves me. And I warn you, feller, who touches a hair 
of my gray head, dies like a dog. March on, he said.” 

The captain turned a contemptuous shoulder on his tor- 
mentor and stepped closer to the blacksmith. “ Did you 
shoe a horse—” He gave descriptions of Big Enough 
and his master. 

The blacksmith looked blank and scratched his head. 
“T don’t remember,” he said slowly. 

“ By advice of counsel,” supplied Milky Bill. 

The captain ignored the remark, and burrowed on. 
“What were these shoes doing in your cooling tub?” 

“ Takin’ a swim, I guess. It’s a hot day.” 

“You put them in there to conceal them!” thundered 
the captain. “ That’s what you did! Don’t attempt to 
deny it! How long ago was it you shod this horse? ” 

The blacksmith’s grimy hand again had recourse to his 
head. ‘‘ Lemme see, Cap. I shod two bays and a roan 
for Milky here five days ago. Next two days I ironed a 
wagon set and a front bolster for the DI Z. Day before 
yesterday that freighter come through and I shod his 
teams all around, but they were mules. Yesterday I 
shaped up a sandboard and punched and counterpunched 
two edge irons, but I can’t seem to remember any brown 
hoss. I told you I couldn’t remember, first off.” 

“ Are you sure?” 

“ Sure I’m sure.” 

“‘ But these shoes — how did they get into your cooling 
tub?” 

“You'd be surprised how things get into my cooling 
tub. Why, I found an army captain in it one day.” 

“T’ve a mind to put you under arrest for concealing 
evidence!” 

“ How do you know it’s evidence? ”’ interpolated Milky 
Bill. ‘‘ Because these Injuns say so? It would be a 
white man’s jury, Corp,” he added significantly. 
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The captain boarded his last trump. ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment has offered a reward of two thousand dollars for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of Wil- 
liam Sear.” 

“You didn’t say that at first,” sneered Milky Bill. “I 
expect you had an idea you'd glom all the reward for 
yourself, huh?” 

Since the regulations do not permit a soldier to accept 
a reward for any act performed in the line of duty, under 
which head the capture of malefactors obviously is in- 
dexed, the captain’s temper popped again. “ By God, 
sir! By God! You are—” 

The officer’s estimate of Milky Bill’s status will always 
be a matter of conjecture because at the moment a fourth 
Indian, his horse staggering in its gallop, shot around the 
corner of Captain Burr’s house. The redskin halted his 
mount with a savage jerk of the jaw thong, slid from 
the saddle and ran to the captain, who was already push- 
ing through the throng to meet him. 

“Found man ride brown hoss,” grunted the Indian, 
waving his hand northward. “Man got gun. No can 
stop.” 

“How many miles, Little Knife?” 

The Little Knife held up both hands with fingers out- 
spread, twice. 

“Twenty miles. Good enough. We'll catch him.” 
With a fleeting grin of satisfaction directed at Milky Bill 
and the blacksmith the officer turned to his trumpeter. 


5 


“ Sound ‘to horse’. 
II 
“The brown horse, he said,” murmured Milky Bill to 


the blacksmith, as they watched the cavalry jingle out of 
town at a sharp trot. 
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“And north too,” amplified the blacksmith. “ But 
maybe the warwhoop will describe the rider.” 

“Don’t think he will. They’ve got these here single- 
track minds, Injuns have. They’re trackin’ a hoss, not 
the man. It will be dark in half an hour too.” 

“ Alla same, I wish he hadn’t mentioned that reward,” 
worried the blacksmith. 

“Tt beats hell what folks will do for money,” admitted 
Milky Bill, “ but we’re all pretty good citizens livin’ here.” 

“ He don’t live here,” said the blacksmith, indicating a 
tall, heavy middle-aged person who was tying his horse in 
front of the Bottle Neck saloon. 

Milky Bill viewed the sweeping black mustache of the 
newcomer with marked disfavor. “It takes all kinds of 
people to make a world. And of course that slickery 
juniper, Hugo Igoe, had to favor us with his presence to- 
day. I’m meeting the boys at the Bottle Neck. Come 
along and help out, Cornelius.” 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
KANSAS CASEY 
I 


SEAR’s first act after dressing in the morning was to 
go to the kitchen. True to his uncomfortable expecta- 
tions he found Mrs. Ward at the stove. She did not look 
up at his entrance. From the dining room came the clink 
of flat ware. Jane was setting the table. Lacking her 
moral support, Sear experienced a sinking feeling closely 
akin to that felt by the unfortunate mortal beneath whose 
left ear a member of the lynching party is adjusting the 
hangman’s knot. 

“Look here, Mis’ Ward,” he began without prelimi- 
nary, “I know you’re blaming me for what’s happened, 
and I expect you’ve got a right to.” Mrs. Ward uttered 
an audible sniff which might or might not have been due 
to the smoke from burning batter dropped on top of the 
stove. At least she did not wheel upon him and heap 
contumely upon his head. This was something gained. 
“When I started funning that paymaster fellah I never 
thought it would wind up so serious. You know that or 
you ought to. I wouldn’t do anything to hurt you or 
Tom, not for any amount of money.” 

“You certainly have shown your friendship.” It was 
her first remark, and icicles hung from every word. 

“We all make mistakes. I made a big one this trip, 
but I can set it right and I will.” 

Mrs. Ward faced him quickly. ‘‘ How do you know 
you can?” 
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“Never mind how I know. I know.” 

“Are you going to go and own up to those officers it 
was your fault?’’ Hopefully. 

“That wouldn’t do a bit of good. They’d only put me 
in jail and hang on to Tom too.” 

The hopeful expression was replaced by one of bleak 
scorn. “I always thought you were a false alarm.” 

“Then stop thinking —I might fool you,” Sear ad- 
vised her patiently. “ You can take it for granted that 
I’m going to find out who held up the paymaster.”’ 

“And after that little jag of work’s finished complete, 
you'll find a million dollars at the foot of the rainbow,” 
sneered Mrs. Ward, turning back to the stove and the 
batter she was transforming into griddle cakes. “ You 
certainly talk crazy, Bill Sear.” 

“There now,” Sear said in bitter triumph to Jane, who 
entered the kitchen at the moment. “I told you how it 
would be.” 

Jane turned her head to reply. Her mouth opened, but 
no words issued. A look of blankest horror overspread 
her countenance. Her eyes were fixed upon a point be- 
hind Sear. He faced about and, to his unmitigated dis- 
gust, beheld blocking the kitchen doorway, in the position 
technically known as “ raise pistol’, the bulky form of a 
captain of cavalry. 


II 


Nor was the officer unaccompanied. Behind him loomed 
a sergeant and a trumpeter. From the tail of his eye Sear 
perceived blue flannel shirts and black carbine-slings out- 
side the kitchen windows. From the front porch came 
the tramp of heavy cavalry boots. 

“?Nds up!” barked the captain, his weapon no longer 
at “raise pistol.” 
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Sear, looking into the round muzzle of the issue forty- 
five, complied perforce. “Is that gun easy on the trigger 
or has it the regulation army pull?” 

The officer, disregarding the question, called in the ser- 
geant and ordered him to search Sear for weapons. Sear 
was glad that he had left his gun on his belt and the 
belt hanging on a bedpost in his bedroom. He did not 
like people to handle his firearms. 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the sergeant, after a remarkably 
quick and thorough search. 

“Take three men and search the corrals for that brown 
horse. “ Keep your hands up!” The latter order was to 
Sear’s address, and was backed by an unwavering muzzle. 
Sear perceived that the captain was undoubtedly one of 
those men who, stiff in their own conceit, are difficult to 
convince of an error in the premises. “‘Is your name 
William Sear?” the captain pursued harshly. 

“Who? Me? You mean is my name William Sear?” 
demanded in turn Sear, quick to catch the slight tinge of 
uncertainty in the officer’s drill-ground cadence. 

“You heard my question. Answer it.” 

Sear shook his head. “ Absolutely not. My name is 
James Terwilliger. The Q is silent as in Robert.” 

“ Madam — Mrs. Ward,” said the officer, without re- 
moving his eye from its position in line with the gun 
sights, “ what is this man’s name?” 

“The fire’s out now,” thought Sear, who was fighting 
it through to the finish from force of habit. It was sit- 
uations like this that brought out the true mettle of the 
man. You could not have gathered from his expression 
that he was visualizing the loss of the Sweetwater Range, 
the almost certain failure of his ranch, and what out- 
weighed by far these potentialities, the trouble and dis- 
grace his thoughtlessness had brought upon the Ward fam- 
ily. That last hurt. 
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Sudden shame rode him. It would serve him right — 
But Mrs. Ward did an amazing thing. She waved an 
indifferent cake-turner toward Sear and declared calmly, 
“Of course his name’s Terwilliger, Jimmy Terwilliger. 
We’ve known him a long time. He’s quite a friend of 
the family.” 

“Obviously, since he’s apparently in the custom of 
dropping in for breakfast. Sam Terwilliger, eh?” Sing 
hey, the cunning captain and his gun! ‘‘ Miss Ward, I 
take it you are Miss Ward —is his name Sam Terwil- 
liger?” 

But Jane had recovered her customary aplomb. She 
shook her dark head and put up an unconcerned hand to 
tuck an unruly strand of hair behind her ear. ‘‘ Not Sam 
— James Terwilliger. We call him Jimmy, you know.” 

“How about putting my hands down?” the elated Sear 
queried mildly. 

“You try putting them down and see what happens,” 
replied the captain. “I’m not through with you yet?” 

“What you got against Jimmy Terwilliger?” 

“You resemble William Sear too closely.” 

“T do not,” Sear denied vigorously. ‘“‘ Why, Bill Sear 
is ten pounds heavier than me, and a full inch taller. 
You're crazy, Cap. I’m tired holding my hands up. 
Either you arrest me or let me put ’em down.” 

It was Mrs. Ward who again came to the rescue. 
Sear’s heart warmed within him as she said quietly, 
“ Jimmy does resemble Bill Sear some, but if you’d ever 
see ’em together you could tell ’em apart quick enough.” 

The revolver muzzle did not waver. “No doubt you 
are right, Madam, but the description of the clothing this 
man is wearing tallies in every respect with that worn by 
William Sear.” 

“Ha-ha,” laughed Sear, “you army fellahs look at 
more and see less than anybody I ever met, bar none. 
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Don’t you know that in this country half the men folks 
wear blue flannel shirts, blue overalls, black vests and 
gray hats?” 

“T didn’t know it, and I don’t know it now.” 

“Tt’s true. Keep your eyes open and prove it yourself. 
My arms are beginning to crack at the elbows, Cap.” 

Jane, who had vanished from the kitchen a minute 
or two previously, now reappeared. Almost coincidentally 
with her advent, Long George pushed past the captain and 
took off his hat to Mrs. Ward. 

“ Howdy, Mis’ Ward, howdy,” said Long George, in 
his best manner and bestowing but a casual glance upon 
his employer. “Is Tom around?” 

“Not at present.” 

“ Shucks, I was wanting to talk to him. Morning, Jane, 
I didn’t see you at first. And my old friend Jimmy too. 
What’s the Army tryin’ to do to you, cowboy?” 

“T suppose you'll say, like the rest of ’em,” said the 
captain in his customary manner, “that his name is James 
Cadwallader?” 

“James Terwilliger,’ Long George corrected him 
gently. “ We all call him Jimmy for short.” 

“That’s what I been tryin’ to tell Clarence here for 
the last ten minutes,” Sear grumbled, “ but he won’t be- 
lieve me—or anybody else, seemin’ly. And as luck 
would have it I left my birth certificate home to-day. 
Clarence, ain’t you satisfied yet? By the way, is your 
name Clarence? T[’ll call you anything you like except 
Percival.” 

The officer gazed loweringly upon Sear. The barrel of 
his six-shooter was deflected a half-inch out of line. 
“How do I know you people are telling the truth?” 

“Oh, if it comes to that,” said Sear easily, “ you can 
take my word for it. Especially mine, me being the in- 
terested party.” 
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An instant the captain hesitated, then abruptly hol- 
stered his revolver. “You can put your hands down. I'll 
take a chance on you for the time being, but —” 

“ Better not take any chances, Captain,’ broke in the 
familiar nasal whine of Elm Swindell, speaking from 
the dining room. “ That man is the William Sear you’re 
looking for.” 


III 


Immediately several things happened at once. The 
captain snatched at his revolver; Sear, who had glimpsed 
beyond the trumpeter the approaching figure of Kansas 
Casey, Sheriff Jake Rule’s first deputy, conceived a light- 
ning flash of an idea and promptly put it into action. 
With a wild whoop he sprang at the officer and knocked 
him spinning into the family churn, which, following the 
custom of churns when attacked, immediately fell and 
rolled in a semicircle, coming to rest between the cap- 
tain’s chin and his breastbone. 

The author of the outrage, staying not to observe the 
result of his blow, sprang upon the bewildered trumpeter 
and beat him to the ground, bawling loudly the while, in 
order that Kansas Casey might not be moved to shoot 
him, “I surrender to you, Kansas! Take me prisoner 
before the Army gets me!”’ Kansas Casey, a gentleman 
of swift intuitions, complied at once. 
~ When the captain charged from the house with drawn 
gun, Kansas Casey was snapping a pair of handcuffs on 
Sear’s wrists. Incoherent with rage, the officer seized 
Sear by the collar. Finally he managed to shout, “‘ You’re 
under arrest! Sergeant! Sergeant! Where’s my ser- 
geant! Trumpeter, find the sergeant!” 

The musician, spitting grass blades from between his 
teeth and plucking pebbles from his left ear, fled rapidly. 
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Kansas Casey lightly and firmly inserted his substantial 
person between the captain and his prey. 

“Easy, Cap, this man’s my prisoner,” said Kansas 
Casey. 

“We'll see about that!”’ snarled the officer, poised gun 
in his right hand, his left pawing at the deputy. 

The latter accepted the challenge and for a moment the 
audience was treated to the delightful spectacle of the 
military power wrestling with the civil. Sear might have 
escaped, at least he could have started, but his good sense 
prevailed. He was wearing handcuffs and he could hear 
the soldiers running from both sides of the house. There 
was small sense and less profit in being shot. 

The exhibition of bad taste put on by the captain and 
the deputy might have ended lamentably, because the for- 
mer was fighting mad and in a fit state to shoot his 
opponent, while the latter, firm in the conviction that his 
territorial warrant was a power not to be denied by any 
one, was equally willing to shoot the captain. Luckily 
before either could wrench his gun hand free from the 
other’s grip, the trumpeter returned with reenforcements 
led by a full—and fat — colonel. 

“What’s all this?’ wheezed the colonel. ‘ What's all 
this? What are you doing to that deputy, Captain Baf- 
fle? Are you mad?” 

The captain and the deputy fell apart, panting. Under 
the stern eye of his commanding officer the captain sulkily 
put away his revolver. Kansas Casey closed upon the mo- 
tionless Sear, but did not holster his weapon by any means. 

“ Big storm comin’,’”’ whispered Sear. 

“You bet,’’ Kansas concurred with a humorous wink. 
“Stick to me and you'll wear diamonds.”’ 

“More likely stripes, whichever way it goes. That 
sergeant looks like he’s going to rope me, Kansas.” 

The deputy made a movement. The sergeant halted, 
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looking doubtfully from Casey’s gun, which was aimed at 
his stomach, to the colonel’s glare, which was aimed at his 
face. 

“Don’t let anybody try to take my prisoner, Colonel,” 
said Kansas softly. ‘I expect your burly boys will get 
me in the end, but I'll send you on ahead.” 

“That man is my prisoner,” puffed the colonel. “ Ser- 
geant, do —” 

“ Wait! I mean business, Colonel.” 

The colonel examined the front elevation of Casey’s 
six-shooter with interest but quite without fear. He was 
an old soldier, was Colonel Cavesson, and the years had 
taught him discretion and given him the ability to recog- 
nize a man of business when he saw him. He saw him 
now in Kansas Casey. He nodded. 

“T believe you’re just fool enough to shoot,” was his 
tranquil observation. ‘ Sergeant, never mind the order.” 

“That’s better,” approved Kansas. “It was a good 
game of poker we had last night and I am sure hopin’ 
to win some more of your money sometime.” 

“T hope not. But this prisoner, Sheriff, is really ours.” 

“ Not so you could notice it. He’s wearing my hand- 
cuffs, and I have a warrant for him on my hip.” 

“So have I—a Federal warrant, and a Federal war- 
rant supersedes a territorial.” 

“ Don’t try to bluff me, Colonel. The marshal has that 
warrant and he’s with Captain Steptoe’s command. Be- 
sides, I got him first and I ain’t none sure the Gov’ment 
warrant overlays mine. You'll have to fight that out 
with the judge at Farewell.” 

“You know that Ward was taken under a Federal 
warrant.” 

“There wasn’t any civil warrant out for him. But 
you your own self swore out a civil warrant for Bill 
Sear.” 
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“That was merely to set you civil officers to work so 
that Sear would be more easily caught.” 

“He’s caught, so you’ve got no kick that I can see. 
Anyhow, you can tell your troubles to the judge.” 

“Casey, you’re merely playing for that reward. But I 
may as well tell you there’s a prior claim.” 

“Think so? We'll see.” 

“ Colonel,” growled Captain Baffle, “if you will permit 
me, I’ll take the prisoner away from this — ah — deputy. 
It’s a fine thing to let him bluff the Army this way.” 

“ Be silent, sir! Do you wish me to put you under 
arrest? I am the judge as to what course to follow in 
all cases and at all times. When I want any advice from 
one of my captains Pll ask for it. Nota word! Not an- 
other word! By the Eternal, if anybody so much as 
opens his mouth without my permission, I'll spread-eagle 
him!” 

But some one behind the house was. opening his mouth 
— opening it with splurge and abandon. Sear recognized 
the voice of Captain Cox braying in the wilderness. 

“Where is he? Where is he? Let me see him! ” 

The next moment the paymaster ran round the corner 
of the house and barged full tilt into the colonel’s rotund 
back. 

“I bub-beg your pu-pardon, sir,” stammered the pay- 
master, giving ground abruptly. Sear surveyed him with 
some interest. Not so dapper, less plump in figure, a 
certain haggardness about the cheeks, the officer was far 
from being the arrogant military man of their first meet- 
ing. It is more than possible that the change was due to 
the fact that the Government expects, nay, forces to the 
best of its overwhelming ability, a paymaster to make 
good out of his own pocket, all unexplained shortages. 
If the man were not such an innate pill, had not made 
himself so intensely disagreeable that memorable after- 
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noon as well as the following morning, Sear would have 
felt sorry for him. But it is too much to expect the ordi- 
nary two-legged mortal to display the forgiving nature 
of an archangel. 

“I bub-beg your pardon, sir! I didn’t see you. I had 
no idea —” 

“You never had! Keep quiet. This is. no beer 
garden.” 

Captain Cox subsided. The colonel turned to Kansas 
Casey. 

“When are you starting for Farewell?” 

“Soon as I eat.” 

“Me too,” said Sear with feeling. ‘I ain’t had a bite 
of breakfast myself. But before I eat, I want to talk a 
li’l business with Long George.” 

“T object!” roared the colonel. “ He is planning an 
escape already. This man must not be allowed to com- 
municate with his friends in any way.” 

“The man’s right,” said Kansas, obviously displeased 
at being forced to agree with the military, because as first 
deputy he took orders from no one save the sheriff. “I 
know what I’d do if I were you, Bill, and ’'m gonna take 
extra good care you don’t do it.” 


IV 


Sear (he had been divested of his handcuffs that he 
might the more easily eat) had an excellent breakfast set 
before him. Midway of the meal Swindell entered the 
dining room. But the gleaming smile on his face was 
wiped off by the abrupt entry of Mrs. Ward from the 
kitchen. 

“T’ve been looking for you, you snitching old skin- 
flint!’ the lady exclaimed with wrath. “You can flit 
right now. I’ll have no informers on this ranch!” 
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“ But my hands, Mis’ Ward!” cried Swindell, holding 
up the bandaged members in question. “I can’t ride or 
drive. Even if I could hold a pair of reins, you know as 
well as I do that my buckboard was hopelessly smashed 
when the outlaws that rascally Sear foisted upon me in- 
stead of my own horses, jumped your fence.” 

“Walk, then! You’ve got fifteen minutes to get out 
of sight. Want the boys to haze you along?” 

“But, my dear Mis’ Ward, the team I sent for should 
be here to-day. [—” 

You heard mies Git)”: 

“There now,” observed Mrs. Ward, as Swindell 
bundled down the hall, mumbling unintelligibly, “I hope 
that’s the last I ever have to see of him, the oily old devil! 
Bill, what with one thing and another last night and this 
morning, I clean forgot old Slippery had it in for you. I 
even forgot to tell Jane he was staying in the house. 
It — it was really my fault they caught you. I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t you,” said Sear. “It don’t matter a mite. 
I’d have been grabbed anyhow.” 

“Tt was my fault,” insisted Mrs. Ward, and in the 
fashion of the busy housewife who does odd jobs in odd 
moments, lifted the corner of her apron and ran it along 
the mantelpiece, expertly hurdling the improvised dust- 
cloth with the objects that stood in its way. “TI declare 
you wouldn’t think this house was ever dusted. My land, 
will that girl o’ mine ever learn the mantel is no place 
for a quirt. And of course Hugo would leave his pipe 
right in my pink china cup souvenir from Omaha.” 

“Hugo been around since the day I was here?” Sear 
queried idly. 

“A couple of times. He stopped in for dinner here 
yesterday,” was the surprising answer. 

“Did you notice him talking to Swindell any?” 

“Oh isure?”’ 
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Sear buried his nose in his empty coffee cup. When 
he came up for air his face was expressionless. ‘ Did 
Igoe know about — our trouble?” 

“T told him. That’s so. He was going to Four 
Troughs. Funny you didn’t meet him. You didn’t, did 
you?” 

Sear made shift to drown the latter part of her ques- 
tion in a fit of violent coughing. Let her discover Igoe’s 
perfidy through Jane. “I wonder if I could have another 
cup coffee, Mis’ Ward? Seems a tickling like in my 
throat.” 

Immediately Mrs. Ward forgot that she had asked a 
question and became the perfect hostess. 


Vv 


The ride townward of the deputy and his prisoner was 
made in company with the colonel, three captains, and two 
troops of cavalry. Sear’s first act after starting was to 
prompt Kansas to learn if he could who had been instru- 
mental in sending the soldiers to the Lazy W. But the 
sole response from the colonel was a wink of the eye and 
a remark to the effect that a little bird had told him. To 
Sear this was as good as telling him that Igoe was re- 
sponsible. This and what the colonel had previously said 
about a prior claim to the government reward. Friend 
Igoe was beyond doubt a verminous fox. To sign an 
agreement to sell land to a man on Friday and then have 
the man arrested on the preceding Tuesday was certainly 
a worth-while bit of malice—a trick to make a man 
squirm. Especially as the victim realized that he had 
displayed all the ingenuousness of callow youth by wait- 
ing at Ward’s while the trap was set and sprung. 

Knowing that Igoe disliked him he should have sus- 
pected some evil in store by the manner in which Igoe 
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had consented to sell back the Sweetwater Range. He 
had even been so fatuous as to disregard the plain warn- 
ing given him when Jane called his attention to Igoe’s 
furious riding on leaving their company the previous af- 
ternoon. But it is human nature to judge others by 
ourselves. Sear, no matter how much he disliked a.man, 
could not have informed upon him under any circum- 
stances. 

His mouth straightened to a grim, hard line and his 
eyes grew very bitter. Casey’s refusal to permit him to 
speak to Long George had effectually prevented, for the 
time being at least, his communicating with Mike Flynn 
and Tom Kane. The option was void after Friday noon. 
Barely three days of grace— and then disaster. Dis- 
aster! The sight of a tall pot hat bobbing above the 
brush across a bend in the road absolutely shouted the 
word. For they were overhauling Swindell, who, sum- 
marily ejected from the Lazy W, had taken the road 
ahead of them. Since it was now definitely established 
that Swindell had been at the ranch the day before when 
Igoe had stopped for dinner, and had talked with him, 
it was too much to hope that the vindictive cowman and 
the even more vindictive banker had not discovered that 
they had a bond in common. 

As they passed the trudging Swindell he turned his 
head and looked into Sear’s face with a lip-curling grin. 
Was the gleam of triumph in his pale eyes kindled by the 
spectacle of Sear in handcuffs or by the comforting 
knowledge of an arrangement made with Igoe? By both 
perhaps. 

Sear squeezed a little chill comfort from the fact that 
after all he had those three days. When a man is young 
and energetic a great deal can happen in three days. No 
matter what engagements to sell the Sweetwater Igoe 
had entered into with Swindell, he could not carry them 
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out if Sear’s purchase money were put into his hands 
before that fateful noon. So much was assured. But 
with Kansas Casey attentive to his duty and the cer- 
tainty of Jake Rule being equally meticulous, Sear per- 
ceived with gloom that he would find it practically im- 
possible to communicate with his friends. Colloquially 
speaking, it was a dark day and a boggy ford. 

“Y’m sorry I couldn’t let you talk to Long George, 
Bill,’ said Kansas Casey, breaking the silence, “ but it 
wouldn’t have looked right — under the circumstances.” 

“Sure it wouldn’t,’ Sear agreed heartily. After all, 
the deputy was only doing his duty. “No hard feelings 
here, Kansas.” 

“Tf you'll give up the money, I'll try and get you a 
light sentence at Leavenworth.” It was the colonel speak- 
ing. His stirrup hood was brushing Sear’s monkey-nose 
tap. ‘Come, don’t be foolish. You might as well con- 
ess.” 

Sear gave him a long, slow look. “I pay for what I 
break,” said he. “I ain’t currying another man’s horse. 
And what I have to say I’ll say to the judge.” 

The colonel eyed him. “Stubborn, like your friend 
Ward, and all the rest of the inhabitants of this God- 
forsaken country. Perhaps Leavenworth will make you 
see some light. Huh, that wakes you up, does it? Well, 
you'd better think it over. Maybe you'll change your 
mind.” 

But the picture conjured up by the colonel had not 
been the cause of Sear’s sudden jerk of the head. It 
was the mention of Ward, his friend. Wrapped in the 
fog of his own troubles he had forgotten Ward’s predic- 
ament for the moment. But only for the moment. Give 
him that credit. Not that he gave himself credit for any- 
thing. Blowhard! Mushhead! Dummy! These terms 
are mild in comparison to what he called himself that hot 
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and summer morning as he rode with fettered hands be- 
tween Kansas Casey and the fat colonel in the midst of 
the pillar of dust that always attends the progress of a 
cavalry column along a dry, dirt road. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
THE HEARING 
I 


To break a man out of jail is comparatively a simple 
matter — when one is on the outside looking in, as the 
boys say. But when the outsider becomes an insider the 
affair grows considerably more complex. Sear spent 
most of a weary night fruitlessly hunting an answer to 
fit the riddle. He was even unable to communicate with 
Tom Ward. This because Farewell, in a burst of civic 
pride, had recently enlarged its jail, causing five cells to 
grow where but two grew before. Consequently four 
closed iron-strapped doors, two corridors and the sheriff’s 
office, separated Sear from his friend. 

Toward dawn Sear fell into an uneasy sleep, awaking 
to a hot breakfast and the realization that it was Wednes- 
day morning. 

“Rise and shine,” said the second deputy, Bob Coffin, 
who had purveyed the hot breakfast. ‘“ Mis’ Lainey told 
me to say she made the coffee extra strong, knowing you 
like it thataway. We spare no expense,” he added sol- 
emnly, ‘to please our customers.” 

“Then how about the rats?” said Sear, through the 
towel with which he was drying his face. 

“ Rats?” 

“Rats. Big as puppy dogs. They were running foot 
races up and down my shrinking frame the whole night. 
Honest, Bob, I’d have been a lot more comfortable if 
I'd slept at home.” 
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“T expect. But you’re off the horse about rats. We 
don’t even keep a mouse in the house. You needn’t 
look so sly at the door. I know it’s open. And the door 
into the office is open too. We open ’em all at mealtimes 
to ventilate the cells. And Jake and Kansas, they set in 
the office with their guns handy to ventilate ae pris- 
oners — in case.’ 

“Ain't that just like Jake— suspicious as a bag of 
weasels. Did you write Counselor Corbin like I asked 
you to?” 

Bob Coffin nodded. “It went south on the morning 
stage. And the counselor ought to be up here to-morrow 
night, if he’s in Marysville when the stage gets there. 
Too bad he'll have his trip for nothin’.” 

Sear laid down his knife and fork. “ What are you 
driving at?” 

“You’re going to have your hearing a li’l sooner than 
you thought. You and Tom both.” 

“ But you told me last night Judge Dolan was willing 
to wait until my lawyer could get here.” 

“He was. But Judge Allison of this district was visit- 
ing Old Salt over at the Bar S, and Fatty Cavesson heard 
of it, and nothing must do him but get the judge to stop 
in Farewell on his way back to Marysville and give you 
fellers your hearing to-day. It will save the hundred- 
and-twenty mile ride the colonel would otherwise have to 
make, to go with you to the district court in Marysville.” 

“The old cuss must be dead sure Judge Dolan will 
turn us over to the Federal court. It’s just possible he 
may hold us on the territorial charge.” 

“He might if you were to appear before him, but with 
the Federal judge on tap, Dolan won’t sit at all. And 
even though Allison does try territorial cases as well as 
Federal ones, he’s bound to give preference to the latter. 
What’s the difference, Bill, “whether you go to Piegan 
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City Pen first or Leavenworth? You’re almighty par- 
ticular, seems to me.” 

“You ought to be a gravedigger, Bob. You’re so 
cheerful you gimme the creeps. Coffin sure fits you like 
a birthday suit. But I suppose Tom’s lawyer can repre- 
sent me as well as Tom.” 

Bob Coffin coughed delicately behind his hand. 
“Tom’s lawyer ain’t here yet. He sent word from 
Piegan City he’d be here Monday. We— uh —ain’t 
goin’ to wait for him.” 

“You’ve got to wait for Corbin then. We’re entitled 
to counsel. It ain’t legal otherwise.” 

“Oh, you'll have counsel, Bill. The court will appoint 
a lawyer.” 

“Tt will, will it? Nate Mills is the only lawyer in 
town and he’s down sick with a broken leg. Delirious, 
I heard. So that settles the lawyer question. The law 
says the judge has to wait a reasonable time for counsel 
to appear, and —” 

“T tell you, Bill, you’ll have a lawyer. It’s only a 
formality, anyhow — only the hearing. You ain’t being 
tried yet. Your regular lawyer will have lots of time 
in between to do fancy work for you. So just you make 
play with your knife and fork. I got work to do to-day, 
Bill, if you haven’t. Have some more coffee.” 

“Td rather have my own lawyer. Look here, Bob, 
why can’t Judge Allison wait until Corbin gets here?” 

“Wait! Judge Allison wait! That sun yesterday 
must have addled your brain. A Federal judge don’t 
wait for nobody. You got to remember he ain’t com- 
mon folks, a Federal judge ain't. Why, the President 
himself appoints him.” 

““ Know ye by these presents —’” quoted Sear in a 
nasal whine. ‘‘ Yes, I know, but fuss and feathers don’t 
mean a thing in my young life, Id feel a heap easier in 
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my mind if Counselor Corbin was going to stand at my 
right hand when the judge says, ‘ Howdy, Mister Sear.’ 
Who’s he going to appoint for us—that snippet from 
utter." 

“He ain't available. You're going to have Dizzy 
Spinn.”’ 

“ Dizzy Spinn! I should think you would beat around 
the bush before giving me the bad news! Dizzy Spinn! 
Why, he hasn’t drawn a sober breath in five years. I 
wouldn’t have him on a bet.” 

“You can’t help yourself, Bill. Have some more 
coffee.” 

“Dam’ the coffee!” cried Sear. “Call this justice, 
giving white folks a lawyer like that ory-eyed demijohn, 
Dizzy Spinn! They’d treat a man better in Mexico.” 

“You've no call to get het, Bill, no call to get het. 
You'll get a square deal. They’ve had Dizzy locked up 
in his room at the hotel ever since last midnight, and the 
judge is holding off the hearing until this evening so 
Dizzy will have plenty of time to sober up.” 

“Don’t tell me anything more, you undertaker!” 
Sear’s voice rose. “ Dizzy Spinn! Why not provide a 
necktie party and make it complete? Hell’s bells, it sure 
will be a mystery how I’m going to defend myself unless 
I can find the key.” 

“What’s the matter with you, Bill? I ain’t deaf!” 

“But matters will be simpler when I find the key,” de- 
claimed Sear, beating his breast and upsetting the coffee- 
pot. 

“There, now, see what you done!” cried Coffin, stoop- 
ing for the coffeepot and colliding violently with Sear 
who was doing the same thing. 

A moment they scrabbled together, bodies touching, 
and then Sear straightened, leaving Coffin in possession 
of the coffeepot. “I tell you what, Bob,” he cried loudly, 
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wagging a long brown finger at the deputy,.“ I believe I 
know just what to do as well as any lawyer of the lot. 
You just watch me beat them yet, old-timer.” 

““ Maybe so,” said Bob Coffin, hastening forth with the 
dishes before Sear could change his mind and eat some 
more food. He slammed the cell door, which was fitted 
with a spring lock. Instantly Sear sprang to the window 
and rapidly unwound from a needle sticking in his vest un- 
der the lapel, a length of black thread. With the thread 
and a certain object, or rather a collection of objects, he 
busied himself for the better part of a minute and a half. 

Two hours later the cell door was flung violently open 
and Sheriff Jake Rule and Deputies Kansas Casey and 
Bob Coffin crowded into the cell. The first deputy re- 
mained on guard at the door. The other two officers 
strode toward the cot where Sear lay with hands clasped 
behind his head. 

“What's the matter?” queried Sear with a yawn. 
“ Can’t you let a fellah sleep in peace?” 

“ Stand up, Bill, and take off your clothes,” the sheriff 
directed. 

ee Huh! ” 

“You heard me. Hop to it.” 

“Say, Jake, what’s your notion? Going to give me a 
bath?” 

“Hurry up.” A sharp exclamation was wrung from 
the sheriff when he took the vest Sear handed him. 
“Found my pet needle, I see,” said Sear. “I'll have to 
keep it corked after this or you fellahs will be gettin’ 
lockjaw. You don’t happen to have any thread in your 
pocket you’d lend me, Jake? I might want to do a li'l 
plain sewin’ one of these days.” 

“T’ll get you some. Everything, Bill. Take off every- 
thing.” 

Sear obeyed, grumbling. As he divested himself of 
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each garment, the sheriff seized and searched it with 
thorough but cautious fingers, being mindful of possible 
needles or pins lurking in ambush. Bob Coffin got down 
on all fours and peered under the cot as well as behind and 
within the packing case that served as a washstand. 

Sear stripped off his remaining article of clothing and 
tossed it to the sheriff. ‘“ Now I know,” he said gravely. 
“You’ve lost something, and you think I’m hidin’ it.” 

“You're a bright boy.” 

“You can turn and twist that undershirt all you’re a 
mind to, but you won't find any pockets in it. Nor in the 
socks either. Look at Bob, Jake. Don’t he remind you 
of a rabbit hound sniffin’ down a burrow? That’s the 
hole the rats came whoopin’ through last night, Bob.” 

“Tt’s only a crack in the flooring,” denied the badgered 
Bob, rising and dusting his knees. ‘‘ They ain’t in the 
room, Jake.” 

“They!” Sear cried brightly. “Then you’ve lost 
more than one —of what you lost. By the way, Jake, 
you'll excuse my askin’ and all, but what have you lost 
besides your wits?” 

“Your curiosity will be the death of you yet, Bill,” 
parried the sheriff. 

Sear intercepted a furious glance thrown at Coffin and, 
smiling inwardly, scowled outwardly at the baffled sheriff. 
“Look here, Jake, I’m a poor helpless prisoner, but this 
Injunin’ around all over my private cell and disturbin’ 
my rest begins to look like persecution to me. Now Bob 
is guardin’ the door and Kansas is takin’ a hand. Ain’t 
you fellahs ever satisfied? Don’t forget to look in the 
pitcher, Kansas. I found a spider in it this morning. 
Let’s see what luck you have. Jake, you don’t honestly 
think that if Pd swiped the paymaster’s seventy thousand, 
I'd leave it lying round in here, do you? I would not. 
I'd put it in the bank or lend it out on mortgage or lose 
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it at draw, stud and sim’lar enterprises. I’m a business 
man, I am, first, last and always, and I don’t believe in 
hiding my talents where I maybe can’t find ’°em when 
wanted. If you’re all through playing crib on my under- 
clothes you might let me put ’em on. I feel sort of un- 
dressed sittin’ here stark naked.” 

They left him to proceed in a body to the half-cellar 
beneath his cell. With his ear to the crack in the flooring 
he heard Bob Coffin whisper distractedly, ‘““They couldn’t 
have fallen through that crack in the corner,” and Kansas 
Casey mutter in rebuttal, ‘“ You must have lost ’em down 
street like I said first.” 


II 


Sear had eaten his supper and it was darkening to dusk 
when Kansas took him out of his cell and into the 
sheriff’s office. Here, already handcuffed, sat Tom 
Ward. The sheriff stood in the open doorway giving 
into the street. Ward was twisting one tip of his grizzled 
mustache. 

“Can’t do it so good wearing jewelry,” he remarked, 
as Sear entered. “ Tough luck, Bill. I sent a boy to the 
Laplink to warn you. Didn’t he get there?” 

“T expect, but I wasn’t there, damitall.”’ 

“Well, it might be worse. You'll find ’em such hos- 
pitable folks here, there’s no leavin’ ’em.” 

Sear’s heart leapt. It was good to see Ward smile. 
He, at least, wasn’t holding any grudge. “To think I 
went and voted for Jake, Tom. Makes a man lose faith in 
human nature. And the room service! Say, it doesn’t 
compare with what they give you at the Pacific in Kansas 
City. Even the handcuffs don’t fit.” Sear held out his 
arms and Casey snapped the handcuffs on his wrists. 
“ Kansas, don’t look at me so gloomersome. Neither Tom 
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nor me know a thing about that money. Take my word 
for it.” 

“T only hope the judge does,” said Kansas Casey. 

“All set? Let’s go.” Thus the sheriff, and led the 
way into the street. 

The courtroom was crowded. The arrest of two of 
the most prominent ranchers in the neighborhood was a 
sporting event, and Farewell attended en masse. Citizens 
filled the benches reserved for spectators, and the over- 
flow stood about in groups. For the most part they were 
silent, and the few who held forth discussed anything 
but the case in hand. For be it known that it was neither 
etiquette nor healthy at that time and in a public place 
to discuss argumentatively the crime alleged to have been 
committed by a gentleman in custody. The accused 
always had friends who never hesitated to resent with 
force of arms the expressed or implied opinion that did 
not wholly coincide with their own personal views. Bill 
Sear and Tom Ward had plenty of friends. 

As the crowd parted to permit the passage of the wor- 
shipful sheriff and his train, Sear saw in the front ranks 
many of his friends, such as Bill Lainey, the hotel’s huge 
owner, Piney Jackson, the local blacksmith, Tom Loudon 
and Old Man Saltoun, respectively foreman and owner 
of the Bar S ranch, freckle-faced Bill Allen and Crazy 
Lonzo Peters, punchers of the 88 ranch. It was the tan- 
talizing irony of a perverse fate that at this time, when 
the suspicious eyes of the sheriff and his deputies made 
any communication beyond a word of greeting impossible, 
Sear should have actually rubbed shoulders in passing 
with the very men to whom he most desired to talk, Tom 
Kane and peg-legged Mike Flynn. 

Of his own and Tom Ward’s outfits not a man was 
present, which seemed an amazing thing. There is no 
individual so loyal to his salt as the puncher. 
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All of those mentioned and many others greeted the 
prisoners cordially and grinned as they passed. It is 
good to have friends. There was nowhere about however, 
the too-familiar face — Igoe’s. Under the circumstances 
Sear was not surprised. 

But there were men upon whose faces no geniality was 
evident. Calloway, the postmaster, and Shippen, the 
Wells Fargo agent, Carlson, who kept the livery stable, a 
tinhorn gambler or two with whom Sear had differed at 
odd times, and quite a few members of the irresponsible 
element, perambulatory persons with no visible means of 
support, who are always glad to witness the downfall of 
better men. 

Sear and Ward were seated on the bench reserved for 
prisoners, which was in front of the judge’s table. Al- 
most directly above the prisoners hung from the ceiling 
the official two-burner lamp that very effectively illumi- 
nated the courtroom. The three officers of the law took 
their stand behind the prisoners. The judge had not yet 
appeared. Time dragged. One of the tinhorns, uplifted 
by the major contents of a flash he had brought with him, 
burst into song. Him the sheriff seized neck and crop 
and, first taking care to remove all offensive hardware, 
threw him headfirst into the twilight. 

“ Right between the wheels of that freight wagon,” 
Crazy Lonzo observed admiringly. “ Jake’s aim is im- 
provin’. Last time he flung a jigger plumb into the busi- 
ness end of one of our valuable mules. Mule like to 
unj’inted his hindquarters. Got a match, Bill?” 

The sheriff appeared, slapping his palms together. “I 
don’t mind talkin’, gents, but songs are barred.” 

Male voices off. A stir at the doorway. Entered 
Federal Judge Allison, a keen-faced, shrewd-eyed man 
with a tall well-nourished figure, followed by slim, black- 
haired, pale-faced Dolan, the justice of the peace, and two 
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of the military, fat Colonel Cavesson and plump Captain 
Baffle. 

“Everybody stand up and take off your hats! ”’ boomed 
the sheriff without the least expectation that the order 
would be obeyed. He was not disappointed. Judge Alli- 
son took no umbrage. It was only in the higher courts 
that form and custom were observed to any extent. 

The two judges seated themselves behind the table. 
The two military officers were accommodated with chairs 
against the wall. Judge Allison rapped for order, a 
wagon wrench serving as a gavel. It was then discovered 
that the defendants’ counsel, Dizzy Spinn, was not in the 
courtroom. The judge dispatched the sheriff to fetch 
him forthwith. 

The sheriff returned with Dizzy Spinn, a joyous Dizzy 
with a very wet head, who clung to the sheriff’s right 
arm and announced that the officer was in a state of 
beastly intoxication, and he had had great difficulty in 
persuading him to leave the hotel. 

“He’s not very bad,” apologized the sheriff. “He 
must ’a’ got hold of a bottle somehow. I'll hold him up.” 

“You mean I’ll hold you up!” cried Dizzy, and im- 
mediately embraced the sheriff. ‘‘ Let’s dance.” 

Ensued a slight struggle from which the sheriff 
emerged victor. 

“Oh, well,” Judge Allison said resignedly, “he’s a 
lawyer, and that’s the main thing. If I were not leaving 
on the stage early to-morrow morning, the examination 
could wait until counsel for the defendants had — uh — 
hr-rumph! hr-rumph! Sheriff, of what do the defendants 
stand accused?” 

The sheriff having spoken officially, Judge Allison 
nodded his head and switched his gaze to Sear and Ward. 
“Stand up,” said Kansas Casey, and expertly removed 
their hats as they obeyed. 
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Judge Dolan, who was acting as clerk, began to write 
industriously in a book and Judge Allison banged with 
the wagon wrench. It may be said that all talk in the 
back of the courtroom had ceased. Hardly a spur jingled. 

“You have heard the charges against you,’ Judge 
Allison said rapidly. ‘‘ You have a right to counsel, and 
I have appointed to serve in that capacity, Mister Spinn.” 

Here Dizzy Spinn threw a chest with such vim that 
he burst two buttons of his waistcoat and fell flat on the 
floor. He was assisted to his feet by the sheriff, acting 
in conjunction with Bill Allen and Crazy Lonzo. 

“You hold him, boys,” directed the sheriff, who was 
becoming fed up with the job. “I got to be more or 
less moving around now and —” He thrust the liquored 
lawyer into the punchers’ willing hands and side-stepped 
nimbly to the other end of the table. 

“You need not call the unwounded witness, Sheriff, 
until I have read the deposition of the wounded man,” 
said the judge, who had waited patiently during the reg- 
ulation of Dizzy. He produced from his coat pocket a 
paper of legal aspect and cleared his throat. Aside from 
the customary forensic prolixity that is so amusingly 
reminiscent of Sir Thomas Littleton and the Middle 
Ages, the deposition was to the effect that Ernie Jones, 
thirty years of age and a cowpuncher by profession, had, 
while suffering from illness and lying in an army ambu- 
lance, witnessed by moonlight, shortly before ten o’clock 
P.M. on the eighteenth of July, at a duly described loca- 
tion between the Buffalo Mountains and the Cedar 
Breaks, the robbery by force of arms of certain bags of 
money in charge of the paymaster. He himself had been 
shot twice during the robbery. He could not swear who 
had shot him, but he had recognized one of the five men 
who had committed the crime as William Sear, owner of 
the Laplink. The four other individuals were unknown 
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to him. Nowhere in the deposition was mention made of 
Tom Ward. 

Having read the deposition, the judge looked question- 
ingly at Dizzy Spinn and perceiving that the lawyer had 
apparently gone to sleep standing, he bade the sheriff call 
Captain Cox. 

Captain Cox made his entry, was duly sworn and tes- 
tified practically to the same general intent as Ernie Jones 
had deposed, with the addition however, that he had 
observed Thomas Ward likewise playing a prominent part 
in the occurrence. Furthermore he had been persuaded to 
travel between the Buffalo Mountains and the Cedar 
Breaks, which route was not the usual one followed by 
travelers journeying to Paradise Bend, by Thomas Ward 
and William Sear, who had given him a map of the 
aforesaid route and had persuaded him to take it. He 
ventured to state that he believed the defendants to belong 
to the gang of Derringer Dan, a noted outlaw of the 
region. 

The mention of Derringer Dan created a certain 
amount of mirth among the spectators, which the sheriff 
quelled with shouts of “ Silence! silence!” to the accom- 
paniment of the judge’s drumming wagon wrench. 

“ Strike out that last about Derringer Dan,” Judge 
Allison said to Judge Dolan. “An opinion is not evi- 
dence. Wake up the defendants’ counsel, please.” 

Dizzy Spinn being duly prodded out of his doze, he 
immediately shook off his supporters, bowed hurriedly 
to the judge and, maintaining his equilibrium with some 
difficulty, announced, “ Your Honor, I rise to remark 
that where a man is charged before a magistrate with a 
crime, he is not obliged to wait for an examination, but 
may at once resort to a writ of habeas corpus and upon 
such —” 

“Mister Spinn,” interrupted the judge severely, “ your 
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remarks are irrelevant in this case. The magistrate had 
full jurisdiction to issue warrants. Do your clients wish 
to make a statement? ”’ 

“My mistake, your Honor. I—wuh—must have 
been thinking of something else, owing to a slight head- 
ache and the fact that there appears to be an unusual 
amount of motion in the floor of this courtroom. I —’ 

“ Do your clients wish to make a statement? ” thundered 
Judge Allison. 

Dizzy Spinn blinked a bleary eye. “It is not necessary 
for them to make a statement. I am prepared to show 
to the satisfaction of your Honor that the accused could 
not by any stretch of the imagination have been at the 
scene of the robbery at the time that the robbery occurred. 
Your Honor, I’m drunk, I know I’m drunk, and I know 
you know I know you know I’m drunk. It’s no secret. I 
can stand up, but I can’t walk, and I can see two of your 
Honor as plain as day and plainer, and this floor is 
rocking like a ship. Your Honor, I had some witnesses, 
a whole lot of witnesses, but I don’t know where wit- 
neshes are. Losh! losh! The ship is sinking! Women 
and children fuf-first.” 

Dizzy Spinn, tripped up by his hangover, overcome by 
fancied calamity, collapsed on the end of a bench and 
burst into tears. 

Judge Allison looked down his nose at the defendants. 
“Do you wish to make a statement? ”’ 

Tom Ward detailed at some length the extent of his 
personal innocence. Sear likewise maintained that he 
himself was guiltless, and although he knew it was use- 
less, gave a circumstantial account of the joke played up- 
on the paymaster. The net result was that the mob be- 
came hysterical, and the judge grim with unbelieving 
scorn. “Do you expect me to believe that your intent 
was merely humorous? You evidently hold a low opinion 
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of the reasoning faculties of the Bench. Unless you can 
prove an alibi I shall put an end to this farce and hold 
you for the Grand Jury.” The judge favored the still 
giggling citizenry with a stiff regard. “Are there any 
witnesses appearing for the defense?” 

A burst of people crowded in from the street. Spurs 
jingling, chaps creaking, fourteen or fifteen men jostled 
down the room toward the judicial table. Sear nudged 
Tom Ward. “Here are all my boys,” he whispered, 
“and nine of your outfit. Looks like a rescue.” 

The sheriff evidently held a like opinion, for he drew 
both guns and leveled them at the newcomers. ‘“ No 
funny business, boys. The first man makes a dive for 
his gun, I down him.” 

“Whatsamatter with you, Sheriff?” demanded Long 
George, in an injured tone. “Didn’t the judge just 
holler for witnesses? We’re them.” 

The sheriff lowered his guns. “All of you?” he 
queried unbelievingly. 

“Abofus.” 

“You can’t be. I took particular care to ask every 
one of you fellows if you’d seen anything of either Sear 
or Tom Ward during the night of the eighteenth and 
the morning of the nineteenth.” 

“What of it?” truculently inquired the Lazy W fore- 
man, a broken-nosed gentleman with a wall-eye, who re- 
joiced in the appellation of Cockeye Pete. “What of 
ce 

“That was before we knew what you wanted to know 
for,” swiftly cut in the slightly more diplomatic Long 
George. “We weren’t giving out any information, not 
any. There’s never any telling what you sheriffs will 
do with it. Just look what you did in this case. Arrested 
two innocent men. You oughta be more careful. No 
law-abidin’ citizen likes to be persecuted.” 
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Sheriff Rule (he had parked his artillery) wiped a 
beaded brow and rounded on the judge. “I don’t under- 
stand this, your Honor. These men said when I asked 
’em ee 

“Never mind that now.” Judge Allison swept the 
group of would-be witnesses with his shrewd eyes. “ If 
you men wish to testify to the good character of the de- 
fendants I must tell you that this is neither the time nor 
place. You must wait until the trials.” 

“We're here to prove an alibi,” declared Long George. 
“There’s six of us Laplinks a-testifyin’ for Bill Sear.” 

“And there’s nine of our boys, including yours truly, 
ready to tell what we know about seein’ Tom —” 

Judge Allison silenced Cockeye Pete with a crash of his 
wagon wrench. “ This is all very irregular. You cannot 
testify within the hearing of each other. Sheriff, I 
direct you to remove the witnesses, take their names and 
bring me the list.”’ 

This was done, and the witnesses were called in one at 
a time to testify. 

Since the testimony given by each witness must be 
reduced to writing as a deposition and fully authenticated 
as per statute made and provided, it was a slow business. 
Judge Allison had worked along to Hank Deming, fourth 
of the Laplink array, when he awoke to the fact that the 
remaining witnesses, eleven in number, were leaning over 
the window sills, avidly absorbing every word of the tes- 
timony. Much to their voluble disgust the judge caused 
the enterprising eleven to be gathered together and taken 
across the street, there to remain under guard of Bob 
Coffin until called, each in his proper turn. It was just as 
well that the worthy judge did not discover that witnesses 
and guard promptly upon their arrival on the opposite 
sidewalk, adjourned by unanimous consent to the Star- 
light Saloon, where they discussed the case and an amount 
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of potable refreshment with the bartender, who, owing to 
the exigencies of his profession, had been unable to leave 
the bar to attend the trial. 

Sear, who had listened with surprise to the opening 
remarks of Long George concerning an alibi, hearkened 
in rapt amazement as the examination of his witnesses, 
who were taken first, proceeded. Boiled down, the sworn 
testimony of each and every one of them, including that 
of the Laplink cook, was to the effect that Sear, during 
the night of the robbery, the two preceding days and the 
two immediately following, had been within sight of some 
one of them and that at no time had he been farther away 
from his ranch house than ten miles. Which testimony 
held up consistently under cross-examination. 

Sear stared at his boys in admiration not unmixed with 
envy. Despite their long comradeship he had not been 
aware that they could lie like this. 

The testimony of the nine Lazy W’s, headed by trucu- 
lent Cockeye Pete, in favor of Tom Ward, differed only 
as to place from that of the Laplinks. 

The colonel, who, in company with Captain Baffle, had 
grown exceedingly fidgety as the examination proceeded, 
was on his feet at its close. “I don’t believe a word of 
it!” he roared. “These men are lying! Judge—!” 

Judge Allison twisted around in his chair and wagged 
a judicial forefinger at the irate officer. “Colonel, sit 
down. Iam quite capable of conducting this examination 
without either prompting or advice. Another outburst 
like this and I shall have you ejected!” 

This was tall language to a colonel, even from a Fed- 
eral judge, and it lowered Cavesson into his chair as 
though each word had been a blow. The judge faced 
the courtroom. ‘“ Recall Captain Cox.” 

This was done. But the paymaster, skillfully cross- 
examined, added nothing and took nothing away from his 
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earlier testimony. He was positive that he had seen both 
Tom Ward and Bill Sear carrying the moneybags from 
the ambulance. 

“There is a certain discrepancy between the testimony 
of Captain Cox and that of the cowboy, Ernie Jones,” 
said the judge after a period of deep thought. “The 
captain declared he saw both Ward and Sear, while the 
cowboy avers he saw Sear alone. At no time during the 
robbery did Jones, apparently, set eyes on the defendant 
Ward. This is odd, but not quite so odd in nature as 
the testimony of the defendants’ witnesses. Gentlemen, 
never during the course of my career on the bench, have 
I met so many witnesses whose stories were so identical. 
This is an amazing thing. I sit, as it were, stunned. 
Were I to follow the dictates of my common sense, I 
should remand these two defendants to jail, there to 
await the action of the Grand Jury. Unfortunately the 
law is clear, and I am clear upon the meaning of the law. 
According to the preponderance of the testimony to which 
I have listened, there is not sufficient cause to believe the 
defendants guilty of the offense in question. Therefore, 
I order them to be discharged from custody.” 

Instantly the colonel was on his feet. His mouth 
opened and shut rapidly. Hence it was obvious that he 
was daring the judge’s wrath by vehement protest. But 
no one heard him, not even the judge, who was fairly 
splintering the table top in vain endeavor to quell the 
tumult that, led by the Laplinks and Lazy W’s, had burst 
forth at the tail of the judge’s pronouncement. 

“ Silence! ”? shouted Judge Allison. “Silence! I will 
not have this levity! I shall order the courtroom 
cleared!” 

“You can’t do anything with this mob!” Judge Dolan 
yelled into Allison’s ear. “I know these boys! Tell 
Jake to release the prisoners right now! The damn fool 
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is trying to stop the riot first! Quick, Judge, or they'll 
wreck the courtroom! There goes a bench already!” 

Judge Allison shouted the necessary order, and Jake 
Rule, sweating, red-faced, and angry as a wet wolf at 
the indignity put upon the court, produced his keys and 
unlocked the prisoners’ handcuffs. 

Sear and Tom, surrounded by their outfits, rubbed 
their wrists and laughed. Sear had not expected any such 
ending as this. It had not even occurred to him to sug- 
gest that any one commit perjury on his account. Nor 
would he have done so if it had. There are some things 
a man doesn’t do. But—the drinks were certainly on 
him. 

“Hey!” he bawled, dodging the descending hand of 
Hank Deming, which was aimed to slap him on the back 
at the exact spot that had already been thoroughly and 
joyously whanged by the other five boys. “‘ Hey! Hank, 
this is no benefit! Le’s adjourn to the Happy Heart! 
C’mon, Tom, I’ll match thirsts with you.” 

The main aisle being blocked by uproarious partisans 
of vindicated innocence, the two ranchmen and their satel- 
lites, attended by a covey of friends who had heard and 
approved the Laplink boss’s suggestion, scrouged over 
to a side aisle and began to make their slow way toward 
the door. 

It was at this juncture that Sear pulled out his hand- 
kerchief to mop his damp brow. He felt something leave 
the pocket with the handkerchief. As he watched it de- 
scribe a parabola and strike the colonel on the chin, he 
recognized it as the piece of lead he had taken off the 
fishing line at the mysterious camp on the shore of Fire 
Hole Lake. 

Sear grinned to see the colonel claw at his chin and 
stoop to pick up from the floor the fallen bit of lead. The 
next instant merriment died in him, for the colonel, 
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emerging from behind the judge’s desk with the speed of 
a steer leaving the squeezer, was unbuttoning his revolver 
holster with one hand, holding aloft in the other the 
erstwhile sinker, and shrieking at the top of his lungs: 

“ Here’s the seal from one of the paymaster’s money- 
bags! It came out of Sear’s pocket! Hold him! Hold 
both of ’em! Don’t—” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE DARK NIGHT 
I 


THERE was a window at Sear’s shoulder. Even as 
Long George and Hank Deming, bless their thoughtful 
souls, drew their irons and shot out the two-burner lamp, 
Sear seized the slower-witted Tom Ward by the wrist and 
knee and boosted him over the window sill. Ward’s 
surprised exclamation became a hearty “ whoof!” as he 
struck the earth on his stomach and chest. As he 
scrambled to his hands and knees Sear swung out of the 
window and landed on top of him. It was careless of 
Sear to have descended feet first. 

“Gug-get off me!” wheezed Tom, and immediately 
became a breathless pancake as another gentleman shot 
from the window and flattened Sear. The latter, jump- 
ing to the conclusion that the newcomer was either the 
colonel or the sheriff, writhed sidewise, balled his body 
and flattened the flattener, who at once hissed in the 
indignant tones of Long George, “ Easy, Bill, for Gaw- 
sakes! Git up, and git a-goin’. Our horses are all at 
the Happy Heart hitch rail. We—” 

“Tom’s out!” whispered Sear, who had transferred 
his attention to the unfortunate under-dog. “‘ Sense- 
less!” 

“We'll have to leave him!” husked Long George, 
tugging at Sear’s shoulder. ‘‘ We ain’t got time to wait 
for nothin’! C’mon!” But Sear, now that the miracle 
had come to pass and he and Tom were actually, if only 
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by the width of the well-known red hair, clear of the 
law’s grasp, was stubborn to crowd his luck to the limit. 
He jerked away from Long George and scooped up the 
unconscious Ward as the miller’s man hoists the grain 
sack. “Bring the three fastest horses in back of the 
blacksmith shop by Piney’s old wagons. I'll pack Tom 
there by the back way.” 

Long George fled in one direction and Sear, though not 
as rapidly, in the other. Tom Ward was heavy, and his 
long legs, booted and spurred, kept getting in the way. 
Sear was panting when he reached the comparative con- 
cealment of the rear premises of the house next door. 

Behind him, in the courtroom, bedlam had broken loose. 
Yells, shouts, and the unmistakable crashes caused by 
thrown furniture when it lands, rent the night air. From 
the saloons fringing Main Street poured clattering the 
merry customers. 

Sear proceeded past three houses without being pursued 
and without mishap. But at the fourth house misfortune, 
relatively speaking, swooped upon him and his burden. 
In skirting a woodpile he stepped in the middle of a child’s 
toy wagon which, flying from under him in the engaging 
fashion of small wheeled vehicles, flung him into the 
midst of the morning’s kindling. Luckily he fell again 
on Tom, who was still unconscious. Still more luckily, 
when a growling dog suddenly materialized, it was Tom 
whom the dog bit. Sear contrived to put the animal to 
howling flight by kicking it over the woodpile, and re- 
sumed his cargo and nightmare travels simultaneously. 

Ward had doubled in weight, and the carrier’s boots 
were filled with lead. Piney’s old wagons were weary 
miles away. Sear’s lungs were working like a locomotive’s 
air pump, and as noisily. If any one should have been 
moved to peer and listen from a back doorway, any one, 
that is, who was strong for law and order, it would have 
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been all day with a vengeance. But no one did. At least 
the rear lean-tos and extensions of the houses remained 
as silent as the overworked tombs. 

As Sear passed the Happy Heart, he judged by the 
racket emanating from its windows that the guests were 
departing without discharging current obligations. Color 
to this surmise was lent by the bartender’s agonized cries 
of “ Hey, come back here! Who’s paying for that last 
drink?” 

This, by the way. Sear, his eyeballs straining and 
every muscle protesting to high heaven, stumbled a pain- 
ful way to the blacksmith’s old wagons. But there was 
no welcoming jingle of rein chains. Long George was 
not there. 

Sear deposited Tom Ward beneath a wagon, and re- 
connoitered the south side of the blacksmith shop. He 
expected that Long George would arrive from that direc- 
tion. Sear removed his hat and poked a cautious head 
around the street corner of the shop. In the light from 
the windows of stores and saloons, he saw the figures of 
running men and the tossing heads of horses tied to posts 
and hitch rails. But a dark loom of freight wagons 
parked in front of a store cut off his view of the Happy 
Heart’s particular hitch rail. He heard no sound of 
hoofs. 

It seemed to him that the pandemonium centering in 
the street near the courthouse was increasing in volume. 
A stentorian bellow split it as the ax splits clear white 
pine. Sear recognized the voice of Hank Deming. “ This 
way, boys, this way! They went east! They glommed 
two of those horses in front of Calloway’s! Get your 
horses! Quick!” 

Thus it may be seen that brisk Hank was continuing 
to earn his monthly stipend. If Sear had not been in 
such a box he would have laughed. Boys didn’t grow 
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better men than his. No matter how dark the case 
against him, and the discovery by the colonel of that tell- 
tale piece of lead had tinted it an even more sinister sable, 
they were all eager and ready to go the limit for him. 
With such whole-hearted selfless loyalty poured out like 
water in his behalf, he’d be a mighty poor stick if he 
didn’t put forth his best efforts to deserve it. 

Obviously something had held up Long George in his 
enterprise. It was too late for Sear to return to the 
Happy Heart or any other place on Main Street from 
whose hitch rails mounts could be obtained. Remained 
the corrals behind the houses. True, saddles and bridles 
would not be available, but he might be able to pick up a 
rope. He knew where a clothesline was strung. Matters 
had reached such a pitch that he would have taken with 
quick hands and a thankful heart any one’s property, 
animate or inanimate, and trusted to luck to make satis- 
factory amends later. 

He returned on the run to where he had seen certain 
white and fluttering shapes that proclaimed the presence 
of the clothesline he had had in mind. He had not pulled 
three pins from Mrs. Jackson’s wash when a hoarse 
voice called stealthily from the direction of the wagons, 
“Ts that you, Bill?” 

Sear dismissed the clothesline and fled to where Long 
George stood holding three horses. “Slide the ponies 
over here!’’ he whispered. ‘‘ We'll have to tie Tom on 
if he ain’t come to! He’s right under this wagon!” 

But Ward was not right under this wagon. Nor, as 
Sear quickly discovered in a head-bumping, frantic 
scramble on hands and knees, under any other of the 
five ancient conveyances from which the thrifty black- 
smith was accustomed to cull his spare parts. “Tom! 
Tom!” Sear called cautiously, “where are you?” 

There was no reply. If anything could have added to 
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the tenseness of the moment it would have been the 
scurry of horseshoes that suddenly mingled with the 
shouts in Main Street. Certainly Sear was a fool to 
delay his own escape any longer in order to search for 
some one who was undoubtedly elsewhere, as Long 
George explained with profane brevity. And certainly 
Sear, as was to be expected, continued to play the fool for 
another two minutes in futile seeking for his friend. 

He finally desisted when Long George called hoarsely, 
“The bugle’s gone, Bill! They’ll have the swaddies up in 
a minute!” 

He took the bridle rein Long George thrust into his 
hand, forked the leather and kicked his horse into a 
quick trot. Long George looped the reins of the extra 
horse over a brake lever, knowing that Piney Jackson 
would find and care for it in the morning, and spurred 
alongside his employer. 

“Where you goin’ now?” demanded Long George 
surprisedly. “You're heading the wrong way. We 
wanta get west as far as we can before they catch on it’s 
only Hank a-lyin’.” 

“T left something at the jail,’ Sear explained in a 
hurried whisper, and pursued an undeviating course. 

“ And you want to get it, of course.” Long George was 
sarcastic. ‘While you’re about it you might as well 
write a letter sayin’ good-by to the sheriff too. We got 
all the time there is. Here comes somebody now.” 

It was half a dozen somebodies, all mounted, who bore 
down upon them from between two houses. Sear, with 
great presence of mind, checked his horse and roared 
in a harsh voice no one would have recognized as his, 
Puicn ¢ they pO east te” 

“Naw!” replied Kansas Casey himself. ‘‘ That was 
that scoundrel Hank Deming a-hollerin’. They ain’t left 
town yet, if you ask me. We’re gonna search these 
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corrals and wagon yards in back here. You fellers c’mon 
and help.” 

“Sure, we will,” Sear said heartily, jumping his horse 
against that of Long George and sidling both mounts well 
away from Kansas and his riders, who had checked their 
horses at Sear’s shout. “ We'll scout round Ruff’s corral 
right away.” 

Before Kansas could make further comment, Sear and 
Long George departed at speed in the direction of Ruff’s 
corral which lay beyond the jail and at least a hundred 
yards removed from any other enclosure. 

“Skunked ’em!” chuckled Long George, as the jail 
squared its dark bulk across their path. “ They rode 
right on. Hear ol’ Kansas yowling for a lantern. Old- 
timer, I thought we were gone terrapins when those 
sports came galloping at us. Gotta give you credit.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Sear, who had leaned from the 
saddie apparently to scrape with his fingers the wall di- 
rectly beneath the window of the cell he had lately occu- 
pied. He straightened in the saddie. Something in his 
hand jingled pleasantly. 

“T have here Bob Coffin’s bunch of keys. I lifted ’em 
out of his pocket while he was scrabblin’ to pick up a 
coffeepot I’d knocked over, and I hung ’em out of the 
window by a black thread behind these horse weeds. Old 
sheriff made quite a time about it. Let’s go west, young 
man.” 

“ All this risk for a bunch of fool keys,” muttered the 
young man in disgust, trotting out his horse beside 
Sear’s. “ As if they were any use to you now. I take it 
all back. You get no credit with me. Cash for every- 
thing.” 

“You never can tell when jail keys will come in 
handy,” defended Sear darkly. “I might even land in 
jail again sometime. Anyhow, the way things looked to- 
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day, I expected I’d have to unlock Tom and me out of jail 
with ’em to-night, and I wanted ’em for souvenirs. It’s 
kind o’ humorous on Bob, huh?” 

“Tt’ll be humorous on you if you let your horse fall 
over any more noisy tinware.” 

Sear jerked his horse around the obstacle that had 
caused it to stumble and plunge. “That was one of 
Ruffy’s played-out stoves. He leaves ’em all over, the 
careless cuss. Guess we're far enough out now so no- 
body’ll hear us if we breeze along a li’l faster.” 

A quarter of a mile from town the two men turned 
south on long grass and began to gallop, slowly at first, 
that the sound of their passing might be reduced to a 
cautious minimum, then, as the seething town fell away 
behind them, faster and faster. 


II 


Two miles out of Farewell, at the foot of rising ground, 
Sear called to Long George, “ Might as well stop and 
listen.” 

There was no sound except the breathing of Long 
George’s horse, a blue which was always a trifle noisy in 
the wind. Sear dismounted and walked back a few yards 
where the blue’s whistling was inaudible. But even there 
he heard nothing. 

“Not a whisper, George,” he said, returning. “I 
guess we split here.” 

“Not a chance,’ demurred his retainer promptly. 
“T’m stringin’ my chips with yours, and you can stick 
a pin in that.” 

“T want you to take a message to Mike Flynn and 
Tom Kane for me,” explained Sear hurriedly. “ You 
can bring me the answer to-morrow at Red Rock Spring 
in the Bar S Breaks.” 
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“That’s different. Write ’em out. Behind that brush 
is a good place. I got matches.” 

So Sear wrote his messages in the concealment of the 
brush while Long George struck match after match and 
held them close to the paper. 

“That'll be good,” said Sear, folding the two old en- 
velopes that had served for letter paper. ‘‘ Any ques- 
tions, George?” 

“T ain't askin’ any,” replied the puncher, grinding the 
last match under his sole. 

A member of a more effete community and period 
would have gripped his employee’s hand at this evidence 
of blind allegiance. Sear merely nodded and handed the 
missives to Long George. “If you see Hank, or can get 
word to him, tell him to take charge of the outfit. I’m 
wantin’ you with me a while. After you get the answers 
from Mike and Tom, you’d better borrow one of Bill 
Lainey’s horses and leave your whistler with him. Get 
a heavy horse — it'll be partly mountain work. We'll 
need rifles too and another six-shooter and plenty car- 
tridges. Better scare up a li’l grub and — yeah, Piney 
Jackson’s field glasses. They’re the only pair in town. 
Find out what’s happened to Tom too. And I’d kind 
of Injun my way into town, George, if I were you. It’s 
a whole lot more than possible they may connect you with 
my get-away.” 

“The lights were out, so they can’t prove a thing,” 
Long George declared stoutly. ‘“ And those drunks from 
the Happy Heart didn’t see my face either. I kept my 
head down, so that’s all right. Hold still. Whatsamatter 
with you?” This last was to the horses, which had 
suddenly begun to toss their heads uneasily. “ Hear any- 
thing, Bill? These horses —” 

“I’m glad something’s all right,” said the voice of 
Tom Ward from the other side of the brush patch. “If 
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I’d been the sheriff now, I could ’a’ nabbed the both of 
you.” 

“ Better walk around, Tom,” said Sear calmly. He 
had ceased being surprised at anything. “I think there’s 
some briars in this brush.” 

“You think so, huh? Well, judging by the pincushion 
I rammed my face into when I was crawling up to see 
who was holding a sewing circle in the howling wilder- 
ness, I’d almost be willing to bet on it.” He circled and 
joined them. ‘‘ Find out what’s happened to Tom,’ says 
you, huh? Plenty has, plenty. One more crack and I’d 
have to grow a foot both ways to accommodate the bump. 
I’m a ruined woman. Who’s got the makin’s?” 

“You don’t smoke here,” stated Sear with finality. 
“You afoot?” 

“Got a horse up wind in the hollow. It’s a wonder 
your cayuses didn’t nicker. If they were anything like 
their riders they’d ’a’ hollered out loud. I could hear you 
junipers a quarter-mile back. Fact. I’m slidin’ over to 
the Cedar Breaks until the Army learns to take a joke. 
Anybody goin’ my way?” 

“'You’re going mine over to the Bar S Breaks first, if 
you want some real information,” said Sear. “‘ George, 
got another match left?” 

George had, and Sear wrote a short note to Jane, bid- 
ding her cheer up, because her father was free of the jail 
at last, and he, Bill, was looking after him personally, so 
there was no cause for worry. ‘ Which last is more or 
less the truth and can’t do any harm,” he told himself 
complacently, as he signed his name. “ I’m sending word 
to Jane you're all right, Tom,” he added aloud. ‘“‘ Want 
to send any message yourself to your wife?” 

“Oh, just tell her I’m O.K. and not to expect me home 
until I get there,” replied Tom, with all the carelessness 
of a husband of long standing. 
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Sear dutifully wrote a postscript and carefully folded 
the missive. 

“George, I wish you’d put this in an envelope and 
mail it to the address I wrote on the outside. Tom, you’d 
better get that pony of yours. We’re starting immediate, 
George and us both.” 

Long George took the hint and became one with the 
night. Sear was in the saddle when Tom rejoined him, 
riding a dark-colored animal. The two horses fell in side 
by side. Tom Ward swore earnestly and braced back 
against the cantle, as they started off at a round road 
gait. “Bill,” he said, ‘“‘ what happened after you slung 
me through the window and jumped on my neck and the 
courthouse fell on both of us?” 

“A dog bit you once or twice. But I kicked him for it 
plenty.” 

“ Thanks, Bill, thanks, it was a kindly deed. Was it 
you left me under that wagon for the sheriff to catch 
u ? 39 

“T had to leave you somewhere, you ungrateful cuss, 
and that wagcn was a right handy place to wait for Long 
George and the horses. But of course, you bein’ a be- 
nighted and contrary nitwit, had to come out of your 
trance and go sneakin’ off regardless some’ers else and 
copper my bet. I wasted minutes huntin’ and callin’ you. 
We were mighty near caught, George and me. Where ’d 
you go, anyhow?” 

“T ain’t sure where at first, except it was away from 
there. I had a hive of bees in my head and my legs felt 
like a day-old calf’s. It was sure the morning after, 
without the fun of the night before. I started off afoot 
first, bein’ too dazed to realize I couldn’t get any distance 
minus a mount. Then the old head cleared some and I 
came back, meaning to rustle a horse out of the nearest 
corral. Well, I’d just swiped a length of Mis’ Jackson’s 
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clothesline — whatcha laughin’ at? It wasn’t any joke 
to me, you can gamble. A horse within twenty feet? 
At the old wagons? Well, he didn’t nicker or stamp and 
I’m no cat in the dark. So I got me my clothesline and 
skippered over to the Happy Heart corral when here 
comes Kansas Casey and a passel of friends just a- 
whoopin’, and I only had time to skin through the gate and 
over the stockade on the other side; and 1 wanta say 
right here that any gent who uses split tamarack poles 
for posts had ought to be lynched. Which it'll take me a 
week to get shut of the splinters. So I lit a shuck for 
Ruffy’s corral, seeing it was the farthest out, and I was 
draggin’ it silent as I could through the mess of tin cans 
and busted bottles that make the suburbs of Farewell a 
mantrap, when right ahead of me a horse fell over what 
sounded like a sackful of tinware and started kickin’ it 
all around.” 

“That was me, and one of Ruffy’s stoves.” 

“You might know, but I didn’t. Anyway, I hadn’t 
heard the horse movin’ before it hit the stove, on account 
of the racket going on in town, and I figured where there 
was one horse there might be more, and all of ’em likely 
ridden by possemen, so I went west a ways prompt and 
turned north around that old tumble-down corral used 
to belong to Calloway, and it was right there when I 
met Igoe.” 

“Igoe?” 

“Him. I was soft-footin’ around the corner of the 
stockade and I ran bung into a feller who turned on me 
like a wildcat. I knocked him endways, but before I 
could balance back, another sport stuck a gun in my ribs 
and said, ‘ Get the hell out o’ here quick!’ ” 

“Tt was Igoe’s voice, and I says, ‘ What’s the matter 
with you, Hugo?’ and he put his gun away and stood 
back and mumbled, ‘I didn’t know you, Tom. Did you 
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want anything in particular?’ He seemed almighty nerv- 
ous, too, but I let on not to notice and I says, seeing he 
was a friend, ‘ For Gawd’s sake, get me a horse!’ 

“That woke him up. ‘Here,’ he says, grabbin’ my 
arm, “Take mine. He’s right over here.’ 

“He was pulling me away when the other boy, the 
one I’d pasted, scrambled up and snarls out, ‘ Who hit 
me! Show me him!’ 

“Hugo let go me and jumped at the other boy, and 
says, ‘ Shut up, you damfool!’ 

“ But I'd recognized the feller’s voice. It was that of 
a new hand of my own. So I says, ‘ That’s all right, 
Hugo. I know Riley. He rides for me. I'll take his 
horse, and Pete can borrow him another to get back to 
the ranch with. Where’s your pony, Riley?’ 

“Riley didn’t answer, but he led up the horse in a 
hurry, and away I went. Neither of ’em said so long, 
even. Funny. They both acted like they’d been caught 
out. What do you guess?” 

“T ain’t guessin’. This Riley person wasn’t in the 
bunch that testified for you. I know every one of them. 
Was he at the trial?” 

“JT didn’t see him.” 

“You didn’t see Hugo either. I expect —” 

“Let’s have the rest of the sentence,” said Tom, after 
an appreciable pause. 

“Tt doesn’t signify. Hugo and I don’t hitch, but I 
don’t know a thing against him, Tom. We don’t hitch, 
that’s all.” Ward was Igoe’s friend, and it was against 
Sear’s code of ethics to speak ill of a man to his friend. 
Let Ward learn from other sources of Igoe’s share in 
his (Sear’s) arrest and incidentally Tom’s. 

“T know you don’t hitch. Fellers with crossed in- 
terests never do. But it don’t pay to get suspicious of 
folks on that account. I’ll admit the way Igoe and Riley 
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acted when I jumped ’em was odd, kind of, but I expect 
they had their reasons — reasons we'd be the first to 
admit were good enough if we only knew what they were. 
You don’t suppose Hugo would have missed the hearing 
otherwise, do you?” 

Sear, although his reasoning lay along lines divergent 
from those pursued by Ward, perceived that his basic 
thought regarding Igoe’s failure to appear in court had 
been incorrect, because it implied a lack of moral and 
physical courage in Igoe who, whatever his faults, was 
no coward. However, what did it matter if Igoe fre- 
quented strange places under the moon provided he met 
Mike Flynn and Tom Kane at the Barred I at twelve 
noon on Friday? That Igoe would prefer not to attend 
the meeting was now evident. Yet if he failed to do so, 
Sear had a legal remedy, and he knew that Mike Flynn 
and Tom Kane would not hesitate to protect his interests 
and apply it. 

“T guess you’re right, Tom.” 

“Got a great head, our Hugo. Always the business 
man,” said Ward, after a momentary silence. 

; OTL Hear’ 

“The way he got hold of the Sweetwater Range was 
sure clever.” 

Sear had not expected that Ward would praise Igoe’s 
scheme so highly, at least to his face. “ Oh, he’s bright 
enough,” he vouchsafed laconically. 

“T had to laugh, Bill, when he told me about it,”’ Ward 
continued cheerfully. ‘‘ No offense, old settler.” 

“ Not a-tall.” 

“The drinks were kind of on you. Gotta give him 
credit.” 

i793 I do.”’ 

“T hope Jane and Hugo make a go of it.” 

“I was just wondering what you were leading up to,” 
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Sear said bluntly. “I'll be equally plain. What’s your 
objection to me as a son-in-law?” 

“To you personal, none. I like you, Bill, like you a 
lot. Youll do to take along anywhere, anyhow, any 
time. But —tell you, Bill, Jane doesn’t like you enough 
to marry you. Why not let it go at that?” 

“Jane doesn’t know her own mind. I’m not worryin’ 
about Jane. But you never used to have any objections 
to me comin’ round and —well—courtin’ Jane. At 
least you never said anything. Now what’s come up to 
make you speak out in meeting thisaway and try to 
blame it on Jane? If you’ve got nothing against me per- 
sonal, what is it you have got?” 

“You see, Bill,” Ward said with some stiffness, “ Jane 
is my daughter.” 

“Don’t let that worry you. It ain’t botherin’ me even 
a 1i’l bit.” 

“Yeah, but that ain’t all. Bill, listen here, just what 
was it the colonel said you flipped out of your pocket?” 

“What he said it was, I hope.” 

“You hope? Don’t you remember he said it was one 
of the seals off the paymaster’s moneybags? ” 

“ That’s why I said I hope.” 

“You must be losing your apology of a mind.” 

ce Why? ” 

“Can’t you see how it looks for you — bad, and worse 
to come?” 

“T see how it looks bad and worse to come, but not 
Tor mies 

“Then who for?” 

“For the fellahs who stole the money.” 

“T ain’t so good at riddles.” 

“ Vou’d better learn to be. We're going to find the 
answer to this one, you and me both.” 

“We are, huh?” 
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“Unless we want to go to jail for something we didn’t 
do.” 

“T bite. How are we going to go about it?” 

“It’s a long story. No sense in telling it twice. Be- 
sides, I haven’t got all the facts corralled in my mind yet. 
Wait till Long George comes to Red Rock Spring. What 
were we taking about? Oh, yeah, well, now let’s hear 
your real objection to me calling you Pop. Is it because 
of this lead-seal business? ” 

“Which you’re the most persistent cuss I ever saw, 
Bill, and the most foolish. You’re worse than a rabbit 
hound gettin’ to the bottom of an empty burrow. You 
understand, Bill, that a pint of lead seals in every pocket 
of your pants wouldn’t mean a thing to me. It’s only as 
Jane’s husband I object to you. As a friend, say, you 
can’t be beat.” 

“Thanks, but it’s as Jane’s husband-to-be we’re dis- 
cussin’ me now.” 

“Jane will have everything I got when I’m gone, Bill.” 

“TH take her without a cent. Give your money to 
the Injuns.” 

“But I don’t want to give my money to the Injuns. 
Jane’s goin’ to have it. She hasn’t a business head her- 
self, so her husband’s got to have one. I never considered 
the matter seriously until I heard of this Sweetwater 
business. Then I began to scratch the old head, Bill, and 
look around some. I find Hugo has been making money 
right along, hasn’t given a mortgage, and you’ve been 
doing the opposite of both. This shows, Bill, you ain’t 
a good business man, and the feller my Jane marries has 
got to be one. I may as well tell you [ve picked Hugo 
for her, Bill.” 

“Does Jane know it?” 

“She'll do what I say, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Tt ain’t, not exactly, but it doesn’t matter. I’m sorry 
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I don’t please you for a near relative, Tom, but it can’t 
be helped. I expect you know best.’ Why waste any 
more chat on the man? Might as well argue with a mule. 

“Tm glad you take it thisaway, Bill. I wanted to 
make it as easy for Hugo as I could, and —” 

“Don’t apologize. It’s to be expected you’d want to 
do the best you can for your daughter. I’m with you 
there. But I wouldn’t count too heavily on Hugo, Tom. 
You’d better appoint the Piegan City First National as 
trustee for Jane when —uh— when it becomes neces- 
sary,” he added delicately. 

Sear did not thank Tom Ward for dragging into the 
light of day the uncomfortable picture of Jane’s estab- 
lished wealth as contrasted with his own possible poverty. 
He was man enough to realize without being told that if 
he lost his ranch he could not in decency continue to be- 
seech Jane to marry him. But he was also man enough 
not to admit defeat until he had to. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
RED ROCK SPRING 
I 


“__ anp that’s how the piece of lead came to be in my 
pocket,” said Sear, concluding a narrative of some length 
and dipping his fingers into a vest pocket for his tobacco 
bag. Puckering his lips he hummed a cheerful tune. In 
spite of his precarious position in the social order, his 
feelings almost matched the tune. Because Long George 
on his arrival had reported that immediately upon receipt 
of Sear’s messages Tom Kane and Mike Flynn had de- 
parted in company for the Barred I. Hence the return to 
his ownership of the Sweetwater Range was assured. 

“T can’t see where your finding the lead seal is going 
to help us,” grumbled Tom Ward who, by reason of his 
collection of aches and pains, had spent an uncomfortable 
night and consequently was disposed to be pessimistic. 
“All we can do is watch that camp on Fire Hole 
Lake on the off chance the hold-ups will come back. And 
suppose they do come back? We could hang ’em our- 
selves on suspicion, but how’ll that help us with the 
Gov’ment unless we can connect ’em pi’nt-blank with the 
robbery? And how are we going to do that unless we 
have something to work on. And we ain't.” 

“ Those fellers on the duns Bill saw climbin’ Fire Hole 
Peak — how about them?” Long George offered hope- 
fully. 

“Bill didn’t see ’em at the camp,” denied Ward. 
“Take it from me they wete punchers from over east, 
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hunting strays. Why, if those duns Milky Bill saw in 
Pete Stumer’s corral were their horses, it almost proves 
they were. Big Pete’s a cross-grained cuss, but he’s al- 
ways been straight, so far as we know. I don’t mind 
saying I can’t see where the finger of suspicion is pointing 
at anybody yet.” 

“That what you think?” inquired Sear. 

“And so do you, no foolin’.” 

“T know who one of the jiggers in this deal is.” 

“Huh?” chorused Tom Ward and Long George in 
bat-eyed amazement. “‘ Who?” 

“Ernie Jones.” 

“Ernie Jones!” 

“Our Ernie. Mother’s li’l helper.” 

Even Long George’s expression displayed the most 
patent incredulity. Sear grinned at them impishly and 
blew a lungful of smoke into the air. “ve always 
believed that in murder, politics, and other crimes when 
you want to find the mysterious stranger, you'll cut his 
trail in the facts that don’t fit.” 

“ But facts always fit,’ demurred Tom Ward. “You 
can’t change facts.” 

“When a deal is straight they fit. When it’s crooked 
and folks try to change ’em, they don’t fit. See?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“You will. Listen— we know that neither of us 
had anything to do with the hold-up. Yet Captain Cox 
saw both of us on the job so plain he swore to it. We 
know what Cox is like. Because we got him steamed 
up about Derringer Dan and gave him that map, he 
jumped to the conclusion we were in cahoots with Dan 
and of course he saw us burning powder during the 
fraycas. But Ernie Jones hasn’t any such excuse. He 
didn’t see you a-tall, but he saw me—and I wasn’t 


there.” 
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“ Still —” began doubting Thomas. 

“He saw me because he was told to see me. See it 
now? Ernie was planted with the paymaster. To stam- 
pede the horses and help out generally.” 

“Then why was he shot?” 

“ An accident, I expect. When it happened, I don’t 
believe anybody was more surprised than Ernie.” 

“ But why didn’t Ernie say you shot him? Two lies 
are better than one.” 

“ Because Ernie had his orders what to say before- 
hand, and naturally orders didn’t cover any shootin’ up 
of Ernie.” 

“You think Cox fixed it up with Ernie?” 

“ Didn’t I say Ernie was planted on Cox? It was the 
man higher up — the mysterious stranger e¢ al, who fixed 
it up with Ernie.” 

“Sounds kind o’ far-fetched to me,” said Tom Ward, 
ever consistent. 

“Tt ain’t a marker on the way the rest of it will sound 
to your long and flappy ears. Tell you, Tom, before 
we're through, you’re gonna believe in fairies.” 

“ Alla same, it sounds —” 

“You said that before. To-morrow, folks, Al Magee 
is going to have a fight with Hank Deming. Then Al 
will draw his pay and ride into Farewell with a black 
eye and a bunged lip and a grievance. The black eye 
and bunged lip will be charged to Hank’s account, and 
the grievance to mine. Al will put in his time more or 
less at first in various saloons, tellin’ all kind friends and 
barkeeps how I sent word in to the Laplink that Hank 
was to be foreman when he, Al Magee, the best roper 
and rider ever forked a hull, should have had the job. 
Al won’t be sparing of my reputation, not him. I’m 
anatomy maricopa, as far as he’s concerned, and he don’t 
give a damn who knows it. Seeing as Al will take his 
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meals at the hotel, it’ll be tough and unusual if Ernie 
Jones, nursing his bullet hole on a bed of suffering, don’t 
know it too. By and by Al will drop in on Ernie and 
soothe his fevered brow with a bottle of Old Crow. 
The pair of ’em ought to be singin’ ‘ Comrades, comrades, 
ever since we were boys’ within a week. After that I 
leave it to Al. I wonder is there any more coffee in the 
pot?” 

“Hurry up, then,” said Ward, handing the coffeepot 
to Sear. “We want to drift while it’s daylight.” 

“We don’t want to do anything of the sort,”’ contra- 
dicted Sear, squeezing the coffeepot. “ Ain’t it amazing 
how little a pot holds when a man’s thirsty?” 

“What you figuring on doing — roosting here till they 
grab us like pullets off a limb?” Ward demanded. 

“Tm figuring on the roosting, not the grabbing.” 

“T always thought you were crazy, Bill. Now I know 
it. These here Bar S Breaks are too close to Farewell. 
It'll be a cinch for the swaddies.” 

“We'll do the best we can not to make it too easy,” 
Sear gave swift assurance. “George will tell the boys I 
want ’em to take turns standing guard on top of Straw- 
berry Knob. That commands all the country north and 
east of us. You and I'll spell each other on Signal Hill, 
where we can watch the range to the south and west. 
And I wish you’d send word by George to Cockeye, for 
him to start two boys and a mule packin’ grub west to the 
Three Sisters and be dead certain the cavalry hears all 
about it. That will draw some of the swaddies after ’°em 
too quick. And the boys will twist and turn and try to 
shake ’em off, always taking care not to do it, you bet.” 

“‘ Suppose they don’t bite?” 

“On a fat bait like that? They will, and the Injuns 
too. They’ll all be right busy for a couple of weeks, any- 
how, and by that time or sooner, Al Magee will know 
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somethin’ or other, and we can pull our freight out of this. 
George will hang round Farewell and get Al’s report 
every night on the quiet and quick as anything breaks 
he’ll light out for here on the jump. See?” 

“TI see where I now hold up my right hand and do 
solemnly swear never, as long as I live and breathe, to 
make or have anything to do with a joke of any kind, 
color, or brand. I’m cured.” 

Ward left them to shift his horse to fresh grass, and 
Sear seized the opportunity to caution Long George to 
say nothing to Cockeye Pete as to their whereabouts. 
“The Lazy W is a big outfit,” said Sear, “ four times the 
size of ours, and one or two of ’em might get drunk and 
talk. That Riley is a new man too. No sense in takin’ 
chances. And don’t let anybody see you talking to Al. 
So long.” 

“S’long, Bill. Be good.” 

Sear remained staring after Long George. “ Dammit, I 
forgot to ask him who worked out that alibi,” he mut- 
tered slowly. 


II 


“Tt beats all what a difference being away makes to a 
place,” Ward said discontentedly, as he and Sear were 
preparing breakfast several days later. “1 won’t know 
the happy home when I get back.” 

“You probably won’t have a cow left,’ Sear amplified 
cheerfully. 

“T wasn’t referrin’ to the ranch. I meant the house 
and family.” 

“Then I expect you won’t have any home or family 
left.” 

“Tt’s all right for you to joke. You ain’t married, Bill. 
You ain’ got the cares of a household on your mind con- 
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tinual. You wouldn’t believe what a lot of managin’ it 
takes to handle womenfolks. I just don’t know how my 
two are going to get along without me there to tell ’em 
what to do.” 

“T expect itll be tough sleddin’,” assented Sear, who 
had not been aware that either Mrs. Ward or her daughter 
were the helpless beings Tom Ward apparently considered 
them to be. “ Man around the house comes in handy.” 

“When they look to him for everything, Bill, he be- 
comes necessary. Well, they just got to worry along 
somehow, that’s all.” 

“ And the ranch will too; don’t you fret.” 

“The ranch don’t worry me a-tall. That’s all fixed, 
Bill. Before the Army took me away, I wrote out a 
list of directions for Cockeye to follow, and you can be- 
lieve me, Bill, if I’m away six months, the ranch will be 
O.K. and fine as frawg’s hair. Yep, I didn’t overlook a 
thing. Nota thing. Everything provided for.” 

“Tt must be a gift.” 

“ Oh, I ain’t blowin’, y’ understand, Bill. It’s no credit 
to me I see most everything goes on, and don’t forget 
nothin’. It comes natural.” 

“Like fat on a pig,” Sear observed sweetly. It was 
beginning to dawn upon him that Tom Ward as a camp- 
mate was not the most congenial in the world. He had 
not realized hitherto that Ward was something of a brag- 
gart and more of a bore. “And that reminds me, how 
many slices of bacon can you eat?” 

“ About ten or a dozen,” Ward replied, glancing sus- 
piciously at Sear. But the latter’s face, bending above the 
side of bacon, was so serenely placid that Ward decided 
no innuendo had been intended. ‘‘ Of course,” he con- 
tinued, “‘ overseein’ ain’t everything, a good memory ain’t 
everything. You got to have natural business ability too, 
y’ understand.” 
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“Like you and Hugo.” Thus Sear, innocently. ‘“ Cof- 
fee, Tom?” 

The two men were polishing their empty plates when 
Sear suddenly stood up and, peering across Ward’s shoul- 
der through the screening thicket of brush that encircled 
the camp, exclaimed, “ Visitors. You needn’t jump. It’s 
Jane and Dusty.” 

“T didn’t jump,’ Ward denied with suitable indigna- 
tion. “ You act like I was nervous.” 

“You'd look a lot less nervous if you’d take your foot 
out of your plate and pick your cup out of the fire where 
it lit when you — uh — didn’t jump.” 

“T wonder what that girl wants,” said Tom, with a 
very red face, as he straightened after retrieving his tin- 
ware. “ Ridin’ my best horse, Faro, too, and if I’ve told 
her once that cayuse ain’t for women to ride I’ve told her 
forty times. Just shows what happens when the man of 
the house ain’t home.” 

The big red horse that carried one hundred and eighty 
pounds of saddle and girl as though the weight were 
nothing, swished through the bushes and swung into camp 
at a hand gallop. The gait of Dusty’s mount, loping 
alongside, seemed tied-in, in comparison. 

“°Lo, Pa,” was Jane’s greeting, accompanied by a flash 
of white teeth. ‘“’Lo, Bill.” 

She threw a leg over the cantle and slid to the ground. 
Rawboned red Faro sidled nervously as the hem of her 
skirt brushed his hide. She reached up to pat his nose 
and he nuzzled her hand with soft lips. 

“Thought I’d better show her the way, Bill,” Dusty 
explained in extenuation for having left his post. “ T’ll 
be skipping back.” 

“T told you not to ride that horse, Jane,” said Ward 
severely, when Dusty was out of earshot. 

“Of course you did, bless your old heart, Daddikins. 
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If you had your way you’d never let me top anything 
younger than a twelve-year-old warranted safe for chil- 
dren.” 

“ac But Aad 

“ But I was in a hurry, Dad. I didn’t know how far I 
might have to ride in order to find you. Luckily I ran 
across Long George in Farewell last night and he told me 
where to come. You've got a good look-out in Dusty 
Rhodes, I never saw him until he rode out of the brush 
right at my elbow. He— Well, what is it?” 

“What is it? Dve been trying to ask you what is it 
for the last minute. Which I never saw anybody so hard 
to stop when they’re wound up. Whatsamatter? Who’s 
sick? What’s happened?” 

“Don’t fuss so, Pa. Nothing’s the matter, except 
Cockeye broke a leg.” 

“T might have known it! Everything just goes to rack 
and ruin when the boss is away. Three hundred steers 
should have been on their way to the railroad by now, 
the new blacksmith shop started, half-a-dozen waters dug 
out and cleaned, and no foreman! J swear —” 

“Don’t do it, Pa, and don’t fuss, I tell you. When 
the horse fell on Cockeye I took charge myself. Those 
three hundred steers are halfway to Blossom by now, the 
blacksmith shop is partly built, and the last water will be 
cleared to-day. To-morrow I’m going to begin repairing 
the corrals, and while we’re about it we'll shingle the 
house. Don’t goggle at me, Pa. You look like a fish.” 

“Jane, you mean—” Ward began helplessly, “ you 
mean you made yourself foreman?” 

“Why not? But I haven’t time to talk about myself, 
Pa. I’ve got lots to do at home, and I’ve got to hurry. 
Really, Dad, you should have been more thoughtful when 
you wrote out those directions for running the ranch. 
You neglected to say what you intended paying for those 
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four stallions Crocker and Dean are sending you from 
Piegan City. They’ve come, and the boys with them — 
stupid things — lost Crocker and Dean’s letter, and they 
want their money just the same, darn ’em, and they say 
they’ll take the horses back if they don’t get it, and we 
need those horses right now. And you forgot to put 
down the number of reels of barbed wire you wanted 
ordered, and whether that new wagon was to be a three 
and a half or four and a half, and Jack Richie says we 
can have those bulls you talked to him about at one-fifty 
per for cash. There wasn’t anything about this in the 
directions either.” 

Tom Ward glanced quickly at Sear’s delighted face, 
and glanced away again even more quickly. Manlike, he 
sought to cover up under a show of severity his own de- 
linquency. “ Why, Jane, ’'m surprised at you. These 
things are matters liable to come up any time for a fore- 
man to decide. You should have talked ’em over with 
Cockeye.”’ 

“Cockeye’s off his head most of the time.” 

“Then you should have used your own judgment. You 
should have written to the Blossom operator to telegraph 
Crocker and Dean and gotten the price. They'd have 
told you straight. You’d have had the answer by this 
time. Then you could have paid their boys and settled 
the business. Same with Jack Richie’s bulls. You ought 
to know one-fifty is a song for his cattle. If [ve lost 
those bulls because you didn’t have gump enough to pay 
him his price — !” 

“Pay him, Pa? What with?” 

The sweet and tender smile that illumined the face of 
the daughter was not reflected on the face of the parent. 
“What with? You mean —” he stammered. 

“T mean you didn’t leave us either blank checks or a 
power of attorney, and took all your money with you.” 
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It was a subdued and chastened Tom Ward who wrote 
out the necessary checks (Jane had even remembered to 
bring a bottle of ink and a pen with the check book), and 
gave them to his daughter. 

She took each one as he handed it to her, flipped it in 
the air to dry and scanned it carefully. This last was too 
much for Ward, even in his subdued state. ‘‘ You needn’t 
do that,” he exclaimed testily. “ They’re made out cor- 
rectly.” 

She nodded in that pleasant way which is always so 
maddening. “I know, Pa, but I can’t afford to take 
chances. To have to hunt you up again would be really 
too much.” 

And Ward didn’t have a word to say. 

“ Here,” she continued, reaching into her near saddle 
pocket after the checks had been safely tucked away in 
the breast pocket of her flannel shirt, “here is a change 
of underclothes and some extra socks Ma sent, and there’s 
a bottle of medicine for the rheumatism you’re sure to 
get if you sleep on the ground and eat too much meat. 
Ma said you were to take a spoonful after meals.” 

“Tl look after my health. You tell Ma not to worry.” 

“Bless your heart, Pa. That’s the only pleasure she’s 

Ol 
: “You make me sick!” snarled Ward, goaded beyond 
endurance. “‘ You talk as though I wasn’t able to take 
care of myself!” 

“You aren’t. Noman is. Why, just look at you and 
Bill, for instance. Here he cracks a joke and you help 
him out and you both get in jail for it. Who has to 
spend hours and hours teaching a lot of punchers exactly 
what to say and how to say it in court so as to set you 
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free? Who, I’m asking you? Why, me, that’s who. 
Then who has to spoil it all? Who? Bill Sear has to 
spoil it all with his little lead seal. Of all stupid things 
to do!” 

““I—TI couldn’t help it, Jane,” Sear defended himself 
shamefacedly. “I didn’t mean to do it.” 

“Of course you didn’t mean to,” she told him tartly. 
“A man never means to do anything. He merely 
scrambles into all kinds of scrapes and stays put, as help- 
less aS a cow in a quicksand, until some kind-hearted 
woman takes pity on him and pulls him out.” 

“T can explain all about that lead seal, Jane. It’s part 
of the evidence I have against the hold-ups.”’ 

“Naturally it is. I know you didn’t take the money, 
so you needn’t look hangdog at me. But I do think at 
the very least you could have chosen a more opportune 
moment to present that evidence.” 

It was Sear’s turn to maintain silence. 

But Tom Ward had gotten his second wind and came 
back strongly with: “ You mean you thought up that alibi 
business, Jane?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ All your own self?” 

ures 

Ward rasped the palm of his hand across a stubbly chin. 
“T ain’t any too sure I approve. I dunno as I hold with 
this perjury business. It comes under the head of lyin’, 
and not only that but teachin’ others to lie, which is 
worse.” 

“Rats!” Jane exclaimed inelegantly. ‘‘ Those boys 
didn’t object a bit when I told them what I wanted.” 

““Allasame you oughtn’t to lead menfolks astray, Jane. 
It ain’t right. I wonder your conscience doesn’t bother 
you.” 

“Not a bit. I’d do it again if I had to. Pa, I’d lie, 
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steal, fight or — or — yes, kill, to help you out of a muss. 
Right or wrong, you belong to me, and nothing else 
matters.” 

She delivered this with such intensity that her father 
looked away and coughed with embarrassment. Sear, 
as he listened to her words, felt a vicarious glow of 
warmth flood every vein in his body. What Jane had 
done, while nominally for the sake of another, actually 
had been for him as well. It was something to cherish. 
Nay, it was a good deal. Furthermore, she was wearing 
a riding skirt instead of the pants he had used to take 
her to task about. While it was too much to expect that 
she would have admitted any opinion of his had influenced 
the change, still it would have been pleasant to discuss 
the matter. He desired to discuss the matter with Jane, 
and could have wished Tom Ward elsewhere. 

“You — you're a good girl, Jane,” her father said at 
last. “ You mean well.” 

“Thank you for that last. I deserve so much, at least. 
Are you getting plenty to eat, Pa?” 

sure, am: 

“Well, go light on the coffee. Not more than three 
cups at each meal, mind. You know how easy it is at 
your age to get bilious. You’re not as young as you 
were, Pa.” 

“A man is as young as he feels, and I want you to 
know I’m tough like leather, Jane. I’m no child.” 

“Why, Pa,” said Jane seriously, “you’re not really 
angry because we’re trying to do what’s best for you, 
are you?” 

It must have been the sardonically expectant expression 
on the face of Sear who was ostentatiously making be- 
lieve to overhaul his saddle on a flat bowlder top beyond 
where Jane was standing, that averted the explosion. 
“Why, no, Janey,” Ward almost cooed, “I ain’t angry. 
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I’m tickled to death. I just can’t tell you how grateful I 
am to you and your ma.” 

“That’s all right then. How’s the world treating you, 
Bille” 

“Tt ain’t treatin’ me a-tall. The drinks are still on the 
house. You get my letter? It must have made you laugh 
— under the circumstances.” 

She shook her head. “ It relieved me to know you and 
Pa were together. I can’t tell you how much. Any 
progress in finding out who the robbers are, Bill?” 

He did not reply. ‘I wonder what Dusty wants,” he 
said instead. 

Whatever it was, it was evident that he wanted it ina 
hurry. Arms flapping, spurred heels digging into his 
horse’s flanks, body bent low over the saddle-horn, Dusty 
came racing down the side of a knoll at full gallop. 

“Cavalry! Cavalry!” he shouted, swaying back on 
the reins and yanking his horse to a bucking standstill. 
“They’re comin’ up the draw. I had to ride around ’em 
they were so close.” 

~ They see you?” cried Sear, 

“No, I was on a hill behind timber, and the sun was 
in their eyes.” 

“Get your bridle and saddle, Tom,” commanded Sear, 
scooping up his own and hooking the near stirrup over 
the horn in readiness. ‘‘ Dusty, you drive in our horses 
quick. They’re up the draw a ways behind that bunch 
of hardwood.” 

The puncher wheeled his horse, but before he could 
obey, Jane, who had been staring down the draw, snatched 
at his bridle and pulled him up. “Too late! There they 
are now!” she announced sharply. “Get down, Dusty! 
Quick! They'll see you!” 

Dusty dropped from the saddle just as the black hats 
of the soldiers nodded into sight past a cutbank less than 
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half a mile away. An instant the quartette stood spell- 
bound. Then Dusty muttered stupidly, “They must ’a’ 
rode up while I was showin’ you the way, Jane. They — 
they’re followin’ our tracks.” 

Tom Ward grabbed at the bridle of red Faro, but Jane 
forestalled him there. ‘‘ Leggo, Jane,” he snapped at her. 
“There’s a chance yet I can catch up those horses! 
Leggo, will you!” 

“Hang on to Pa, Bill!” ordered Jane calmly. ‘ This 
is my job. It’s my fault those soldiers found their way 
here, so I'll just have to head ’em the other way. You 
boys drift first chance you get! And never mind what 
Idol’ 

_Even while she talked she was stuffing her hat under a 
stirrup leather and snatching hairpins out of her mop of 
dark hair. She threw her head back, shook it, and the 
heavy massed locks rippled to her waist. 

“What you gonna do?” demanded her father, strug- 
gling in Sear’s grasp. 

“You watch my smoke, Pa,” she parried. “ Bill, you 
can sit on him, if you have to. Trust me. I know 
what I’m doin’, and don’t pay any attention to what you 
hear me yelling!” 

She caught short Faro’s bridle as she voiced her last 
injunction, and swarmed up his high side and into the 
saddle like a squirrel into the fork of a tree. Expertly 
she made the big horse rear, then socked home the spurs. 
Faro bounded forward and soared through the bushes 
like a rocketing pheasant. 

“Help! Help!” shrieked Jane. ‘Oh, stop him! Stop 
him! He’s running away!” 

Straight toward the advancing ten or twelve cavalry- 
men she spurred the racing Faro, and ever she screamed 
for aid, assistance of your mercy for a damsel in dis- 
tress, at the top of her healthy young lungs. 
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“She'll be killed!” groaned Ward despairingly, 
wrestling madly with Sear. 

But Sear was the stronger man and held him helpless. 
“ Quit, Tom — quit! Get a-holt of yourself! She’s in 
no danger! She can ride better’n I can, if you only 
knew it! Don’t you see her game? Take my word, she'll 
save us yet!” 

“ Sure looks scared and scary with her hair down that- 
away! Anybody’d think the cayuse was running away 
with her!” chanted the awed Dusty, watching pop-eyed 
the spectacle. 

“ She’s got more brains than any of us,” grunted Sear. 
“Tt was the only wagon track out, and she took it. 
Lookit! Lookit!” 

Hellbent into the detail of cavalry thundered red Faro. 
As a shell bursts, the group split into its component parts, 
two or three venturesome souls making ineffectual stabs 
at the runaway’s bridle as the frantic animal sped past. 
Almost as one man the black hats and blue shirts wheeled 
and gallantly galloped in pursuit. Almost is used ad- 
visedly. For there was one rider who, following a mo- 
mentary hesitation, trotted slowly toward the brush patch 
concealing the camp. 

“TInjun!” declared Sear, squinting. “ Dusty, get your 
rope! Tom, you're all right now. You get yours. We'll 
give this warwhoop the surprise of his life.” 

The Indian scout, his eyes on the hoofmarks that 
marked the trail of Jane’s and Dusty’s horses, rode on- 
ward, unsuspecting and intent on the job in hand. 

The fleeing girl and the pursuing cavalry were out of 
sight, and the dust of their passing hung golden above 
the cutbank when the pony of the redskin pushed his 
whiskery nose past a certain box elder. Instantly two 
ropes snaked through the air and fastened on his neck. 
A third loop whipped round the shoulders of the Indian, 
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jerked him from the saddle and slammed him to earth 
on the broad of his aboriginal back. As he struck the 
ground with a whoof of mingled pain and dismay, the 
precious pack of cards with which he was accustomed to 
play the games of chance so dear to the wards of the 
nation, fell out of his breast pocket. 

Ten minutes later the three men were proceeding at a 
smart trot in a direction opposite to that taken by the 
soldiers. 

“Tough luck those swaddies had to roust us out of 
our hole,” grumbled Ward. 

“We're a heap lucky they didn’t catch us plumb in 
the hole,” said Sear. 

“You bet,” contributed Dusty Rhodes, with a shake of 
his broad shoulders. “ Which I’m free to admit I’m shiv- 
erin’ yet.” 

“ With those swaddies coming straight to the right spot 
thisaway, it looks to me like it’s been useless sending those 
boys packin’ grub to the Three Sisters,” said Ward, think- 
ing up something else to kick about. 

“ Nothing like that,” denied Sear. “ It'll keep some of 
the troops and Injuns busy as badgers just like I told 
you. You'll see.” 

“T’ll see a whole lot more ’n I ever expected to,” re- 
joined the grumbler. 

“You will that. Huh? Sure, I know our havin’ to 
move before Al’s had a chance to soft-soap Ernie put a 
crimp in our plans, but we'll fix that. Dusty, I guess 
you'd better ride in to town and tell Long George we’re 
takin’ a 1i’l slope down into the big bend of the Lazy 
and for him and you to meet us at Condo’s old cabin 
five days from to-day. Huh? Oh, inthe afternoon. We 
want to be able to see who it is arriving. And in the 
meantime you might help Long George and lap up all 
the news you can.” 
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“Yeah, Pll find out if Jane got through all right,” 
Dusty said matter-of-factly. 

“ We turn left-handed here, boys,”’ Sear directed hastily. 
“The creek we want is right behind that li'l ol’ swag. 
We're gonna ride it till after sunset, and if that feather 
duster picks up our trail after that I'll eat my saddle and 
spurs.” 


IV 


The shades of night were falling fast when eleven or 
twelve cavalrymen rode their jaded mounts into the draw 
where Sear and Ward had made camp. The soldiers 
checked their weary horses at the cutbank. 

“T think I remember this cutbank, Sarge,” offered a 
young corporal, pushing his black felt back on his head. 

“Tf you’ve said that once you’ve said it in every draw 
we rode into since that red horse got away from us,” 
sneered the lean noncom in command. 

“Here’s a lot of hoss tracks, Sarge,” pointed out a 
private, leaning from the saddle. “ Goin’ both ways too.” 

“Seems like I remember that patch of brush ahead 
of us, Sarge,” persisted the corporal with the memory. 

Again the sergeant scorned him with, “ That’s some- 
thing else you’ve been rememberin’ all day.” 

“Well, anyway, after that red horse ran out of sight 
and we lost ourselves in that mess of creeks and draws 
running every which way, you gotta admit I told you I 
thought that gal did it a purpose.” 

“None of your dam’ lawyerizin’!” snapped the senior 
in command. ‘You know too much. You, a corp’ral! 
Y’act more like a private or a commissioned officer. Ten- 
shone! Forrard! Harch!” 

So the detail “ forrard harched ” till it came to where 
box elders and red willows made a ring around a pleasant 
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spot which bore unmistakable signs of having been re- 
cently used as a camp. 

“Left front into line! Harch!” snarled the sergeant. 
“°Tachment! Howmp! Dismount!” In a more con- 
versational tone he added, ‘“ Horse holders, Nummer 
Threes. The rest of you scatter around and see what you 
find.” 

One of the privates found something almost immedi- 
ately. He returned from a sally into the brush leading a 
ewe-necked pony. 

“It’s the Injun’s pony,” he said succinctly. “I found 
him tied to a bush out yonder.” 

“Then the Injun must be somewhere about. He —” 

“Hey, Sarge, lookit here!” It was the excited voice 
of the corporal, calling from another point in the encircling 
brush. 

The sergeant ran to the holloa. So did everybody but 
the wretched horse-holders. They found the corporal star- 
ing at the Indian scout who had led them into the draw 
that morning. The redskin was gagged with the sheath 
of his own bowie knife and bound fast by the ankles, 
knees, waist, hands and shoulders to a lone pine sapling. 
The Indian’s black eyes, glittering with a rage that twelve 
or fourteen hours enforced immobility had but served to 
augment, blazed at the men in the last of the twilight. 

“T knowed this was the brush patch that runaway 
hopped out of,” declared a buck private. 

“T told you it was a joke, Sarge.” Thus the vindicated 
corporal triumphantly, as he drew his knife to cut the 
redskin’s bonds. “ And—uh— Will you lookit what 
he’s got on his hat.” 

The soldiers crowded in, squinting. Then even the dis- 
comfited sergeant laughed. 

Stuck in the band of the scout’s black felt army hat 
were four aces. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
LAUGH, DAMN YOU, LAUGH! 
I 


Dusty Ruopes slid from his reeking saddle in front 
of Condo’s old cabin. “ Jane got through all right, Bill,” 
were his first words. ‘‘ She’s back to the ranch. Said 
to tell you and Tom. I didn’t see her, but Mis’ Lainey 
did and gave me the message.” 

Long George bow-legged across from his horse and 
handed a letter to Sear. ‘‘ Tom Kane sent it, Bill.” 


Dear BILL: 

Mike and me reached the Barred 1 O.K. I showed 
Igoe your option and Mike and me boarded our 
checks. Igoe wanted to know where you were. We 
told him we didn’t know, but we were acting for 
you. Igoe said that wouldn’t do, and showed us 
where it says in the option that you got to be on hand 
personal at the Barred I on or before Friday noon, 
and if you didn’t show up he was going to keep 
both the land and the five hundred you paid for the 
option. Igoe’s a dirty dog, but he’s got the right of 
it, according to the wording of that option. It was 
too late then to get hold of you. There wasn’t any- 
thing we could do except shoot Igoe, and I did. I 
know you'd rather have done it yourself, but he 
started to draw on me when I called him a thief, 
so you can see how it was. We’re sure sorry, Mike 
and me both, and if you can think of anything we 
can do you tell us. 
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Mike said, and he’s as good as the Doc almost, 
that my lead went right through Igoe’s right arm 
and missed the bone. He'll be as good as ever in 
ten days. Ain’t that hell? Ragged work. I ain’t 
proud of it a little bit. Well, I'll do the job peut 
next time and no more from your friend, 

Tom Kane. 


Sear’s fingers were perfectly steady as he folded the 
letter and slipped it into the inner pocket of his vest. One 
could not have inferred by his expression that he was 
unable to visualize any way to avert the wreck of his 
hopes and future happiness. Coming as the blow did 
on top of his trouble with the Army, it not only capped 
the climax but gave it spurs. 

He grinned cheerfully at Long George and Dusty 
Rhodes and inquired what the soldiers were doing. 

“Plenty,” replied Dusty, who was visibly bursting to 
tell what he knew. “ Cavesson just about swelled up and 
busted when he found out what you did to his scout 
there at Red Rock Spring. He was wild, the boys tell 
me. He wanted to know who that girl was, but the 
swaddies didn’t know. She was a complete stranger to 
them, and of course she was a completer stranger to the 
Injun. I guess Cavesson had a bright idea who she was, 
but he knew he couldn’t prove it to the satisfaction of 
one of our juries, so he let it drop. Of course the Injun 
you tied up was out to trail you down naturally, but he 
lost the trail in the water and the dark like we figured 
he would. Him and his particular jag of swaddies are 
over on the Yellow Medicine right now. 

“When Cavesson’s Injuns didn’t cut your trail any- 
where, the colonel sent over to Fort Preston for Keller 
and the rest of his Crows and some more cavalry. Then 
he went south toward the Frying Pans. Whiskey Jim 
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met some of ’em when the stage was pulling through that 
sand north of Marysville.” 

Dusty paused for breath and a drink of the eternal 
coffee, and Sear asked, “Didn’t the pack-horse play work 
at all, George?” 

Long George nodded. “It’s keepin’ Baffle, twenty men 
and ten Injuns busy. Captain Steptoe, he’s scoutin’ up 
the country east of Big and Little Thumb Buttes, and 
that ain’t all, Bill. Near as we could find out, Cavesson 
has detailed a noncom and four privates to every ranch, 
ours included, within fifty-sixty miles with orders to ride 
continual from sunrise to sunset and halt and examine 
everybody they meet. Some of ’em’s bound to sift in 
here eventual.” 

“We'll take care of that. Al find out anything?” 

“Not yet. Ernie’s in a bad way, I guess. Doc don’t 
seem able to do much for him, except keep folks from 
seein’ him. Doc says he never saw a pair of nicks act 
so contrary in all his born days.” 

“T’m sure hoping Ernie pulls through.” Thus Sear, 
not, it is to be feared, entirely on Ernie’s account. “ It 
don’t seem as if Doc had the right to keep a friend from 
seein’ Ernie. You tell Al he’s got to get in his room 
somehow. If Ernie’s delirious, there’s no telling what he 
might let out.” 

“He ain’t been delirious except at first. I asked Doc. 
And Al’s going to have a man’s job gettin’ in Ernie’s 
room. Mis’ Lainey, she’s nursin’ him, and she locks the 
door and keeps the key, besides givin’ out what she’ll do 
to any gent she finds tryin’ to pay calls on her patient. 
I wouldn’t like to go against Mis’ Lainey myself, Bill.” 

“Me neither,” Sear admitted promptly. ‘“ We'll have 
to cook up a way to get around Mis’ Lainey. Ernie is 
our one best bet so far.” 

“Tell be just our luck to have him cash,” Tom Ward 
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pronounced glumly. “Ernie is always out to do folks a 
bad turn if he can. Dam’ good-for-nothin’!” 

“T never saw a hard winter yet that spring didn’t come 
sometime,” Sear said cheerfully. “ Grass will be greenin’ 
up before we know it, Tom.” 

“We'll know it all right when we’re mowin’ lawns at 
Leavenworth.” 

Tom Ward was rapidly becoming that impossible crea- 
ture, a chronic grumbler. Sear merely laughed. ‘“ We 
ain’t there yet, and we ain’t going to be. You hear me 
whistlin’. Might as well drag it, I expect.” 

Ward lifted a morose face. “ Where?” 

“Fire Hole Lake for a starter. I want to look that 
camp over again. We'll travel by way of the Barred I. 
It’s a li'l out of our road, but I got business with Igoe I 
want to settle first.” If Igoe had not yet sold to Swin- 
dell there was the barest possibility — Oh, Sear knew it 
was a straw, but men who are fighting for their commer- 
cial lives are prone to clutch at straws. “Just a small 
piece of business, Tom. Won’t take long.” 

“ You better let business slide till this jig we’re dancin’ 
is played out.” 

“This business is urgent, kind of. Guess Id better 
attend to it,’ Sear insisted gently. 

“You'll attend to it alone then. Didn’t you hear what 
George said about soldiers being stationed at every ranch? 
You don’t suppose they’ve overlooked the Barred I, do 
yours 

“T’ll find a way to dodge the swaddies. George and 
Dusty are ridin’ with me. We're startin’ now. Comin’, 
Doni 


II 


The four men swam their mounts across the Lazy a 
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few miles south of the Fair place, crossed it again at 
the ford where the river spreads across the shallows near 
Rattlesnake Draw. They reached the lower slopes of 
Two Kettle Hill in the early dawn, and lay up in a 
well-grassed cove watered by a tiny brook, until nightfall. 
They saw no signs of the soldiery which must have been 
quartered on the Fairs. 

All the succeeding night they rode, and when the sun 
rose they were camped at the source of Soogan Creek. 
From a hilltop they saw in the middle of the afternoon five 
cavalrymen in skirmishing order away to the west. But 
as the soldiers were drifting more and more to the west 
with every step of their big horses, Sear did not consider 
it necessary to move camp. 

“ Sure is thoughtful of the Gov’ment to mount ’em on 
grays,” commented Sear. “See ’em for miles.” 

“The only thing the matter with gray horses is you 
can’t see ’em through a hill!” panted Long George two 
hours later, as he dashed down the slope in the wake of 
his leader to the spot where they had left their mounts to 
graze. Which remark was called forth by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the five soldiers not two miles distant. And 
now the five were not deployed as skirmishers but were 
bunched and advancing at a sharp trot straight toward 
Sear’s camp, which providentially was screened from their 
sight by a timbered rise. 

As bad luck would have it, Dusty’s horse had strayed 
from the others. In the limited time at their command 
it was impossible to search and find him. 

“You flit!”’ cried Dusty, lending a helping hand in slip- 
ping hobbles while the others saddled up. “I ain’t wanted, 
so it won’t do any hurt for me to talk to ’°em. Maybe 
PI find out something.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Sear, pulling tight his 
cinches. “ Those fellahs came from the north first. That 
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means they’re stationed at the Anvil or Hall’s ranch. It’s 
a long way from either of those places to the Cross-in-a- 
box, so you’d better be Jack Richie’s stray man. See 
you later. So long.” He swung up and galloped off with 
Ward and Long George. 

In the shady seclusion of a magnificent spruce grove 
that nearly filled a deep notch between two hills they 
halted. The camp at Soogan’s source was out of sight, 
but they brought it into view by climbing into the upper 
branches of the tallest spruce. 

It was not more than two miles to the camp, and in 
the clear, bright air of those dry, high latitudes the dis- 
tance to the eye was quartered. They could plainly see 
the five cavalry horses held by one man, and his com- 
rades interviewing Dusty Rhodes. It was hardly neces- 
sary to employ field glasses, but Sear, from force of habit, 
unlimbered them. 

“ That Dusty will sure be one accomplished collar-and- 
elbow, no-holds-barred liar by the time this deal is played,” 
observed Sear. 

“‘ And the cavalry is gettin’ plenty of exercise,” offered 
Long George. “ It’ll be a fine thing for the Army.” 

“Yeah — for the Army,” said Tom Ward sourly. 
“But this pillar-to-post business ain’t nourishin’ as a 
steady diet. Too 1i’l pillar and too much post, if you ask 
me. I got a right comfortable bed at home with two 
chicken-hair pillars, and if I ever get back there I ain’t 
goin’ to take my ear off ’em for a week.” 

“ You must be gettin’ soft, Tom. Why, I’ve seen you 
on round-up and you never complained about a tarp bed.” 

“ That’s different, Bill, On round-up a feller knows 
he’s free to go home if he wants. Of course he never 
does, but he can. That’s the point. Now I can’t go, and 
I’m thinking of a bed with springs continual. Tell you, 
a gent’s never thirsty till he can’t get water. Looks like 
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the yellowlegs were climbin’ aboard and leavin’ our 
Dusty.” 

“Yep, they’re off. Heading northwest too. They must 
be from the Anvil.” 

“‘Might’s well slide down,” said Ward. “No sense in 
playin’ squirrel any longer.” 

“Wait a shake. I want to make sure the swaddies 
are heading the right way when they come out the other 
side of that timber.” 

So the three waited while a little wind sang low and 
mournfully in the branches of the spruce, and three cloud 
galleons sailed grandly across a sky immeasurably bluer 
than that Italy so naively proclaims her own. Long 
George rolled a cigarette. He smoked it to the butt, and 
still the cavalrymen had not shown themselves on the 
other side of the timber mentioned by Sear. Long George 
began to roll another. 

“°S’funny,” muttered Sear. ‘‘ They should have showed 
up before this. I—” 

“They seem to be coming back,” said Ward. 

“On the jump too. Only four of them, though. Run, 
Dusty, you chucklehead, run!” 

But the chucklehead continued to remain the motion- 
less dot that was a man seated on the ground until the 
four soldiers rode up and surrounded him. 

“ They’re tyin’ him up,” said Sear, the glasses at his 
eyes. “ Now I'd admire to know what they found in the 
wood to change their minds so sudden.” 

“Ain’t that the fifth swaddy?” said Long George, 
pointing. ‘See, he’s riding round that big blowdown 
west of the camp.” 

Sear nodded. “TI see all right. I see what he’s drag- 
gin’ along by the neck too — Dusty’s horse.” 

“Oh, sure,” Tom Ward sighed resignedly. “ Dusty’s 
horse. It would be. Of course they had to ride right 
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up on that four-legged accordion and see the Laplink 
brand. If it had worked out any other way, it wouldn’t 
be natural. We’re hoodooed, that’s what we are.” 

“T expect they'll take him to Farewell,” said Sear. 
“ But they can’t hold him. Soon as he’s identified, they’ll 
have to turn him loose. Lyin’ to the Army ain’t no ways 
a statutory offense. But it is tough, coming just at this 
time. We kind of needed Dusty ourselves.” 

“We three ought to be able to swing things,” Long 
George declared. 

“T wanted to have Dusty scout up the Barred I and 
either draw off the detail there or trail ’em safe away. 
That would have left the three of us to finish the job.” 

“Why can’t I scout up the Barred I?” 

“ Not a leaf stirring, George. I ain’t taking a chance 
on losing another man. We'll get hold of Dakota Johnson 
at Red Knob. He’s a good friend of mine, and he can 
do what Dusty was going to do. I expect that will please 
Hugo — not.” 

“Huh? Why would Hugo object to that?” queried 
Ward in surprise. ‘‘ You and Hugo don’t hitch, but he 
wouldn’t want for you to be arrested, Bill.” 

“Course he wouldn’t,” was Sear’s hearty agreement. 
“Hugo ain’t as black as he’s painted, but in case he gets 
snuffy over me takin’ Dakota off the job, Pll just hire 
Dakota to work for me. That'll make it all O.K. Yon- 
der go the yellowlegs trottin’ east to Farewell, just like 
I said they would. Might as well slide down. We all 
got some hair-brandin’ to do before we drift. Yes, you 
too, George. It may have been reported you borrowed 
one of Lainey’s horses.” 


II 


Sear and his friends rounded the bald, truncated cone 
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of Red Knob between one and two o’clock in the morning, 
and saw before them, silent and dark under the stars, 
the sod house that was Red Knob line camp. They 
checked their horses in the middle distance prescribed 
by cow-country courtesy and Sear shouted, “ Hello, the 
house!” 

Almost at once a voice replied, “ Hello yourself and 
see how you like it. Advance, friend, with the counter- 
sign and your right name!” 

“Tt’s me, Bill Sear and Tom Ward and Long George, 
Dakota. Got any time to waste?” 

“Come on in and help me waste it. Ill light a match, 
the lantern, a fire, and have coffee in two shakes. George, 
I’m surprised at you consortin’ with criminals. Ain’t 
you got any shame? Bill, did you bring along the money 
for me to take care of for you? If so, you couldn’t have 
come to a better man. Light, gents, light and take a load 
off your stirrups.” 

When the horses were hobbled, stripped of saddles and 
bridles and turned free to graze, they joined the hospitable 
Dakota, who, attired in his shirt and a pair of pepperell 
jean underdrawers, was watching the sooty coffeepot in 
its nest of fiery sticks. 

“Tell a feller, Bill,’ Dakota said amiably, when his 
visitors were seated in a row on the other side of the fire, 
“was it seventy thousand or seven hundred thousand you 
and Tom rustled? And they do say you wiped up a whole 
regiment of Uncle Sam’s cavaliers and ran off their ridin’ 
stock. How about it?” 

“Well,” said Bill with a grin, for a friend of Dakota’s 
standing could jape with impunity, “I ain’t sure myself 
about the exact amount, but I will say the hold-up busi- 
ness is a mighty payin’ proposition for a poor man. Want 
to do a poor man a favor, Dakota?” 

“T’m listening,” replied the cautious Dakota. 
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Iv 


In the pale light of the coming dawn while the gray 
sky overhead was streaked with the spreading indigo 
stripes that were the shadows of the black peaks in the 
northeast, stripes that radiated from a common center 
like the flaring sticks of a gigantic fan, Dakota, in order 
to save time, borrowed Ward’s horse and went out to 
catch up one of his string, the hobbled members of which 
were grazing more or less together out on the flat. Sear 
rode with Dakota. As they crested a rise and sighted 
the flat the horses all raised their heads and pricked ears. 

“You sure got a man-sized bunch, Dakota,” observed 
Sear, astonished at the size of the band. 

“Only six, Bill. The rest of ’em are range stock that 
pasture round here. They come down and feed with my 
string for company. But they won’t linger long now 
they’ve seen us.” 

Which was true. Before the two riders reached the 
flat, by far the larger majority of the horses flagged their 
tails and fled, pitching and kicking. Their squeals car- 
ried faintly to the men’s ears. But there were two horses 
that only followed their companions a short distance, mov- 
ing at a sedate trot that left them far in the rear. They 
displayed none of the high spirits that are invariably in 
evidence among horses in a natural state. When they 
stopped, each stood a moment with hanging head and 
drooping ears, sure sign of a tired horse, before begin- 
ning to crop the grass. 

“Looks like you’ve been giving a two duns lots of 
work lately, Dakota.” 

“Not me. They’re none of my outfit. I wish they 
were. I always did like a dark dun. They’re a couple 
Hugo sent out here to rest and fat up. They needed it. 
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It’s a long time since I saw horses so ganted and poor.” 

Sear stared critically at the two tired duns. “I didn’t 
know the Barred I had any duns as dark as that.” 

“We didn’t use to. Sam told me Hugo got this pair 
in a trade off two strangers who came through one eve- 
ning, needin’ fresh mounts.” 

“T did that once,” Sear said cynically. “ The owner 
identified them later.” 

Dakota laughed. ‘‘ Guess Hugo took a chance. They’re 
branded Barred Eight left hip.” 

“T never heard of that outfit.” 

“Me neither.”” Dakota spurred ahead and began to 
whirl his rope for the throw. 


Vv 


That black-mustached citizen, Mister Hugo Igoe, sat 
on a bench outside his kitchen door, observing without 
pleasure a fine and early morning and constructing a 
cigarette one-handed. His right arm was still in a sling. 
But some eight days had rolled past since he had re- 
ceipted for Tom Kane’s bullet and, thanks to a tough 
and healthy constitution, he was far on the path to com- 
plete physical recovery. His mental attitude, however, 
was not so good. Recent events had provided him with 
food for most unquiet thought. 

He delicately ran his tongue along the edges of the 
cigarette, lapped the point with an expert rolling motion 
of thumb and fingers, and stuck the cigarette between his 
lips. Pulling a match from his hatband he scratched it 
alight on the edge of the bench and held it to the twisted 
end of the brown roll. He inhaled deeply, removed the 
cigarette from his mouth and expelled the smoke in a 
long blue cloud. 

It was then that the grating rattle of a chain attracted 
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Igoe’s attention. He looked to the left, where beneath a 
tree stood the barrel house of his dog, Yellowjack. The 
saffron-colored animal had emerged from his domicile 
and was wriggling his huge body snake-fashion and 
evincing in his whines every symptom of rapturous delight. 

“ What’s he doing that for?’ wondered Igoe. 

“Faithful Fido knows me,” remarked in pleased tones 
a voice in his ear. ‘“ And I only met him once.” 

With the realization that he was no longer alone upon 
the bench and that the voice of his visitor was none other 
than that of Bill Sear, Igoe went rigid. He did not im- 
mediately turn his head. Sear’s laugh wasn’t much help. 

“ Take a long breath, Hugo, and let me see your smil- 
ing face.” 

Hugo complied. “If my outfit was here —” he began. 

“Your boys don’t worry me. They’re friends of mine, 
and you ain’t so popular with ’em as all that, from what I 
hear. Besides, they rode out an hour ago, thirty minutes 
before the swaddies drifted. I been keepin’ cases up on 
the hill yonder. And your cook is still in Farewell, so 
nobody will see me payin’ you a friendly call. Don’t look 
so disgusted, old-timer. It ain’t your funeral — yet.” 

Igoe scowled as he caught the appreciable pause between 
the last two words, and regretted more than ever that he 
had left his gun in the house. “I—uh— didn’t hear 
you arrive.” 

“Don’t apologize. You ain’t to blame. I took off my 
spurs, and you haven’t a dog’s ears, at least not that kind 
of a dog.” 

“T’ve only got one hand just now, or I’d show you 
what kind of a dog I am!” 

“ You’ve shown me already how many different kinds 
you are, and that one hand will get well. When it does, 
turn your wolf loose.” 

Sear was still smiling with his mouth, but his eyes were 
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frosty. Igoe met the other’s stare hardily. “Tl re- 
member.” 

Sear nodded casually. “It'll pay you. Got a der- 
ringer up your sleeve or down your leg? Let me feel. 
You’re no slouch with the left hand and you might take 
a fool notion to try your luck, and I don’t want the name 
of ventilating a fellah with his arm in a sling. It would 
hurt my business reputation. Yeah. Well, you seem to 
be minus artillery for once. Got a bowie in your boot? 
No, you haven't.” He rose and, entering the kitchen, cast 
a searching look about. “ You left your gun on the table, 
I see. So that’s all right, Hugo,” he went on, returning 
to his seat, “how would you like to arrange a date for 
our meeting? I don’t care where we pull off the fraycas, 
just so it’s in Farewell in daytime, where and when my 
friends can take care I ain’t shot in the back. Any par- 
ticular day you favor, Hugo?” 

“No day,” vetoed Igoe, who had submitted with an ill 
grace to the searching of his person. “ It ain’t necessary. 
I ain’t as clever with my left hand as you think, and you'll 
be in jail before I can hold a gun with my right. After 
you get out, [ll see you.” 

“Tf I were you I wouldn’t bet any real money on my 
goin’ to jail. You might lose — like you did before.” 

“Like I did before?” 

“Remember the last time we met how you told me you 
didn’t know the Army was after me, and how you dragged 
it for Four Troughs on the jump and sicked the swaddies 
on me at the Lazy W? You were bettin’ yourself then 
I'd be safe in the coop within thirty-six hours. But I 
didn’t stay put, did I? Tm right here, helpin’ you enjoy 
the sunshine.” 

“Tm a good citizen,” Igoe declared loftily. “I don’t 
hold with robbin’ folks. Any time I see a chance to put 
you where you belong, I’m going to do it. Meeting you 
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that day is money in my pocket. I'll get the reward for 
tellin’ the troops where you could be found.” 

“ Spoken like a li’l man,” Sear said, slapping Igoe on 
the knee with his open palm. ‘ An honest confession is 
good for the soul. It don’t make me like you any better, 
but I got to give you credit and I certainly take off my 
hat to you as a business man. You know more ways of 
glommin’ onto sums of money than most bankers.” 

Igoe grinned and helped himself to a dipperful of water 
from the bucket standing at the end of the bench before 
rejoining, “ You’re thinking of the five hundred dollars 
you paid for that option. It sure tickles me, Bill, to think 
how I wrote in that personal clause and you never tumbled 
a-tall.” 

“ That was right down careless of yours truly,” ad- 
mitted Sear. 

“Teach you a lesson. I’d rather win five hundred off 
you than two thousand off anybody else.” 

“Tl give you a chance to make ten off me.” 

ce Ten? ) 

“Ten thousand.” 

Criow?:’ 

“ You were going to sell me the Sweetwater for twenty 
thousand. I'll give you thirty for it.” 

Osho" 

Sear’s heart gave a bound of hope. It would seem that 
Igoe had not yet disposed of the Sweetwater. Fortune 
smiled again. He was prepared to pay through the nose. 
“Cash,” he repeated steadily. 

“Tt would have cramped you to raise twenty off Tom 
and Mike. How you going to raise fifty per cent. more? ” 

“Tl raise it somehow.” 

Igoe uttered a short laugh. “ That’s so. I clean for- 
got the paymaster’s money. That was seventy thousand, 
wasn’t it? How much was your share?”’ 
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“ Plenty much, you li’l joker. Is it a whack?” 

“You're forgettin’ your jail term. Land’s no good to 
a feller makin’ hair bridles in the Piegan Pen.” 

“Tt would be a comfort to know Sweetwater was 
mine.” 

“Nor is land any good to a feller in his grave — except 
what’s holding him down.” 

“Then why hang on to Sweetwater when you won't 
be using it long?” 

Igoe turned on Sear a glare of concentrated hate. 
“Don’t you make any mistake. As soon as you get out 
of the jug, I'll down you on sight.” 

“Can happen. In the mean time be a business man 
and earn some easy money. You'll never get thirty thou- 
sand for Sweetwater off anybody but me, you can stick 
a pininthat. And if you wipe me out besides, think how 
fat and sassy you'll feel, business man.” 

“Td feel good all right,’ Igoe admitted frankly. 
“Can’t you raise your ante? Say thirty-five thousand.” 

“T like a hog with bristles. But — Ill say thirty-five.” 

Tgoe leaned back against the wall and laughed loud and 
long. “ Bill,’ he said when he could speak, “ you’ve done 
me more good than forty doctors. It’s almost a complete 
cure just to hear you beggin’ thisaway. Yep, I’m a new 
man. ‘ Thirty-five thousand’ he says and means it. Bill, 
Bill, you'll be the death of me yet.” 

“T’m hoping to be,” Sear agreed composedly. “ But I 
don’t see so much to laugh at.” 

“You will, you will. It’s the biggest joke ever. The 
day after your option ran out I sold the Sweetwater to 
Elm Swindell. Now laugh, damn you, laugh!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THE HAIRY MAN 
I 


Tom Kane’s letter had spelt ruin after all. And asa 
man will, in moments of shock and stress, Sear noted 
dully how Igoe leaned over the end of the bench in order 
to spit; noted too that big Yellowjack, who had sunk 
into a doze, suddenly sprang to his feet, tugged at his 
chain, and began to bark furiously. 

“Shut up!” shouted Igoe. ‘Stop your noise, you 
pup! Lot o’ coyotes round here,” he added 
loudly. “He raises the roof every time he winds one. 
But he’s a good dog, Bill Sear, a good dog.” 

“Yeah,” said Sear, his eyes on the great dog, who 
stood at gaze, showing his teeth, and despite his master’s 
injunction, uttering rumbling growls. ‘ Well, I guess [ll 
be going. See you some time.” 

He rose to his feet. But Igoe, in an abrupt transition 
from anger to suavity, put up a detaining hand and smiled. 
“ Don’t go yet, Bill. Sit down. I was just funning you 
about selling to Swindell. Wanted to see how you'd take 
it. Sit down, man, sit down. Le’s talk business.” 

Sear made no move to obey. He bent upon the verbal 
acrobat a cold and fishy stare. “ How do I know you’re 
telling the truth now?” 

“You don’t. But I'll prove it to you. Give you an 
option —” 

“No option.” 

“ Give you a bill of sale then, to go into effect when I 
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receive your money or check. Provided, of course, we 
can agree to terms.” 

“Sounds good,” Sear admitted grudgingly, resuming 
his seat. ‘‘ Of course that thirty-five thousand is ridicu- 
lous. Say thirty.” 

“ Of course that thirty-five thousand is ridiculous. Say 
thirty-seven-fifty.” 

“ Thirty is three times what it’s worth.” 

“ Not to you.” 

“Tounes’ 

““Now lemme show you where you’re wrong,” said 
Igoe, his suave manner deepening. He altered his posi- 
tion a trifle, so as to more fully face Sear, the shift 
nevertheless widening the space between them and bring- 
ing Igoe several inches nearer his own end of the bench. 
“Gimme a few minutes, Bill Sear,” he went on, appre- 
ciably raising his voice, “and ll sure make you see it my 
way.” 

* top. t0:it2 

Still in the same high voice Igoe presented the reasons 
why Sear should pay the latest mentioned price for the 
Sweetwater range. As he developed his argument, he 
talked faster and faster, omitting the customary pause 
between sentences. Little by little, in moves barely per- 
ceptible, he continued to edge his way toward the end 
of the bench. 

Sear watched him, his air absorbed, his eyes fixed un- 
waveringly on the conversationalist. It may be said that 
he accorded Igoe the most flattering attention. 

“So you can see how it is, Bill Sear,” concluded Igoe. 
“You got to pay my price.” 

As he uttered the last word he dropped his good left 
hand and placed it palm downward on the bench beside 
his thigh. Sear saw the muscles in the back of his hand 
grow tense, saw Igoe’s eyes narrow ever so slightly, and 
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with lightning swiftness jerked his gun and simultaneously 
flung himself sidewise. The bench, a stout and heavy 
article of domestic manufacture, thus suddenly relieved of 
his weight and given the added impetus of a strong up- 
ward pull, immediately pivoted on the unsuspecting Igoe, 
slid him to earth and then completed the semicircle and 
his downfall when it impinged appropriately enough on 
his bump of secretiveness and knocked him cold as a 
wedge. 

But before the last of these good things came to pass, 
Sear, bent double that he might not show above the sill 
of the kitchen window, had oozed backward round the 
corner of the house. A few feet from the corner was 
another window giving into the room next the kitchen. 
The single sash was propped open with a stick, in the 
fashion of regions where sash cords are unknown. This 
stick he knocked out with the barrel of his six-shooter. 
The unsupported sash struck the sill with a crash of 
splintering glass. Instantly from the kitchen a revolver 
cracked, once, twice and again. 

Sear, crouching, tiptoed back to the corner of the house 
and peered around it. His primary plan had been to stalk 
the quick-shooting gentleman within the house from one 
of the rear windows of the kitchen, but a bright and fire- 
new idea struck him when he perceived that Igoe’s body, 
huddled beneath the overturned bench, was lying so close 
to the log wall that it was invisible to any one in the 
kitchen. Creeping toward Igoe and the kitchen doorway, 
he straddled his way along the bench and flattened 
himself against the wall beside the door jamb and 
listened. 

The kitchen was as silent as the morgue it might pos- 
sibly become. Sear, fully aware that the peculiar and per- 
sonal shades of tone that differentiate one voice from an- 
other are lost in a whisper, hissed softly. ‘ Gimme the 
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gun on the table,’ he whispered as softly. “ We'll catch 
him between us.” 

He was building on the premise that the potential 
assassin was provided with and employing his own gun, 
and consequently had no need of Igoe’s weapon. Nor 
did he build in vain. Almost at once he heard the faint 
pad-pad of stockinged feet. His muscles tautened in an- 
ticipation. He knew that the man in the kitchen would 
not remove his eyes from the doorway of the room with 
the broken sash, except for the few seconds necessary to 
locate and grasp the extra firearm. He would be com- 
pelled for very safety’s sake to remain facing the inner 
doorway while he thrust the six-shooter out through the 
kitchen doorway to the man he assumed was his com- 
rade. The one flaw in the delightful scheme was that 
the man within might wonder why Igoe did not come in 
and get the gun himself. But the average man, when 
enduring a tense moment, is not prone to analyze an 
order, but will, on the other hand, obey it. 

The man in the house was no better than the average. 
First the butt of a revolver slid gratifyingly into sight past 
the door jamb, followed by the barrel and a large and hairy 
hand clutching the steel behind the foresight. Sear waited 
until an equally hairy wrist appeared, when he snatched 
it outward and downward with force and precision. 
Slamming the forearm against the wall he thrust the 
muzzle of his own Colt into a convenient armpit. “ Drop 
both guns,” said William Sear. 

There was no hesitation on the part of the gun holder. 
One gun clattered on the bench, the other thudded on the 
kitchen floor. Sear, twisting the hairy wrist anticlock- 
wise, drew through the doorway as one draws from its 
shell the succulent steamed clam, the owner of the hairy 
wrist, who proved to be a man equally hairy about the 
face and head. He was speechless. 
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Sear, holding the imprisoned wrist slightly below the 
shoulder blades in such a position that any sudden move- 
ment on the part of the hairy one would cause him, the 
hairy one, the most exquisite agony, holstered his six- 
shooter and proceeded to go through him thoroughly. 

“T seem to do nothing but search folks to-day,” Sear 
said whimsically. “‘Nemmine your hat. Leave it lie. 
Pil pick it up for you after. I hope no more of your 11’ 
playmates come traipsin’ along, or are you playin’ a lone 
hand?” 

The hairy man found his tongue. “ Ten more seconds 
and I’d have got you.” His eyes suddenly fell on Igoe, 
where he lay with the bench on top of him. “I was 
wondering what happened to him,” he added coolly. 
“ Here! here! you tickle!” 

“ By rights, I ought to bust your arm good. I never 
did like to have folks bushwhack me.” 

“Dunno as I blame you. But you go easy on that 
arm. I might need it some day. You can’t tell. Out 0’ 
curiosity now, how did you know I was in the house?” 

“You weren't at first. You came to the house — on 
foot.” 

“That dam’ dog!” 

“ Barked, didn’t he? Yeah, I knew by that and by 
the way Igoe bawled out my name that somebody was 
comin’ who wasn’t one of I[goe’s outfit, and I could tell 
by the way Yellowjack stood and looked you were going 
to the front door. And all the time Igoe kept talkin’ 
loud and fast, so I wouldn’t hear anything.” 

“Vou didn’t hear me. I’ll swear to that. I took off 
my boots on purpose.” 

“T didn’t hear you. I saw you. Jus’ a minute, till I 
pick up these two six-shooters. Here’s your hat. There, 
now, let’s go over and see Yellowjack. Don’t try to pull 
that hand away, or I will bust that arm.” 
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“T ain’t pulling any hand away,” hastily denied the 
hairy man. “I know when I’m well off. But listen here, 
you couldn’t have seen me.” 

“ Well, I didn’t see you exactly. I saw your shadow.” 

“My shadow!” 

“Sure,” Sear insisted patiently. ‘The house faces 
northeast, the hall runs straight through from front to 
back, and the sun wasn’t an hour high. What more could 
a reasonable man ask? Soon as you opened the front 
door the sunlight shone clear through the house and out 
the back door with your shadow big and black and long, 
plumb in the middle. All I had to do was wait until you 
tippytoed as far as the middle of the kitchen. Cinch,” 
hey?” The hairy man was understood to curse the physi- 
cal blindness of Igoe. “ It wasn’t his fault,’ Sear gener- 
ously assured his prisoner. ‘‘ He was facing me. The 
kitchen doorway was behind him.” 

“T ought to come in a window,” lamented the hairy 
man. 

“They were closed on that side of the house. I no- 
ticed that when I first came. Id have heard the squeak 
if you'd tried to open one.” 

“Tf I’d come round the corner of the house like I 
thought of at first, it would have been all hunky dory.” 

“You'd have got Igoe too. He was right in line from 
either corner.” 

“Good thing maybe if I had got him, the useless lump 
of slumgullion.” 

“Tehk! Tchk! Little birds in their nestes should 
agree. By the way, why didn’t you plug me from the 
timber? It wasn’t so long a shot.” 

“Too long for a six-shooter, and I didn’t have my 
rifle.” 

“Careless of you. Down, Yellowjack, down, boy! 
Here’s your dinner.” 
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“Hey! keep him off. He’s bitin’ my leg!” cried the 
hairy one, stepping high as a blind goose in a field of 
stubble as Yellowjack, before Sear could intervene, fas- 
tened on his calf. 

Sear, not in the least displeased at Yellowjack’s ac- 
tion, nevertheless twisted his fingers in the dog’s collar 
and wrenched him back. “So, boy, so. Good dog! 
Down, you devil! Every dog is allowed one bite, and 
you've had yours. Hold still till I get your collar off.” 

Working under difficulties, knowing that his prisoner 
would be quick to take advantage of the slightest miscue, 
Sear at last slipped Yellowjack’s collar. “Git! Go run 
rabbits! Git!” 

Released, the big dog preferred active exercise to the 
stranger and became a yellow streak headed toward the 
nearest timber. 

“T didn’t mean that about his dinner,” explained Sear. 
“ Put your other hand back. That’s right, hold it! Trou- 
ble is, that pup hasn’t a sense of humor. Hold still. 
Lucky Igoe didn’t cut off much of this hold-back when 
he made the collar. I can get it round your wrists twice. 
One more hole. Now you'll do. Sit down and rest your 
feet: 

He stepped away from the captive, seated himself on 
the end of Yellowjack’s residence and swung a nonchalant 
leg. He looked long and meticulously at the hairy man’s 
countenance. The latter bore the scrutiny phlegmatically. 
He was evidently a character difficult to stampede. 

“Where did you bury it?” Sear demanded abruptly. 

“ Bury what?” 

“The body.” 

“Body? What body?” 

“Your victims. Man, man, with that face don’t tell 
me you haven’t killed anybody yet.” 

“T ain't — yet. But I can always break that record.” 
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Sear grasped the allusion. ‘‘ You weren’t able a while 
ago. Listen, if you’re sure it ain’t murder, what does the 
sheriff want you for?” 

“You're mixing me up with yourself.” 

“Then what are you afraid of?” 

“T ain’t afraid. What are you talking about?” 

“cc You.” 

“Wheels, hear ’em buzz,” said the hairy man in lazy 
contempt. 

“ You think so,” Sear said quietly. ‘ Listen, old-timer, 
if you ain’t afraid of something, I ain’t sure what yet, 
why did you fetch a circle through the timber before 
coming to the house?” 

“T didn’t circle the house.” 

“Did you find my horse where I left him tied by 
the big rock near the blowdown west of the house?” 

“Sure I did. I came from the west.” 

“Read my name carved on the cantle, o’ course.” 

“Naturally. I ain’t missing anything like that, you 
bet, 

Sear nodded. “TI left the horse tied below the hill 
on the south and there ain’t any name on the saddle, so 
I guess you didn’t find him. That’s good. I’d been 
worrying about that. Yeah, well, you listen some more. 
You came from the east, like I said.” 

“T came from the west, I tell you!”? The hairy man 
was beginning to lose his composure. 

“T said from the east, and you rode round the house, 
and from the timber west of the house you saw me sittin’ 
on the bench with Igoe. The timber’s too far off, the 
sun was shining too square in your eye, and the shadow 
of the house and my hat brim were too heavy and black 
for you to tell I was Bill Sear, even with field glasses, 
or you'd have drilled me all right. A feller wearing an 
extra belt full of rifle cartridges like you’re doing right 
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now hasn’t forgot his rifle. No. But when you saw me 
talkin’ with Igoe all so friendly, it gave you somethin’ to 
scratch your head for. You had a notion maybe some- 
thing was up you’d better know about, so you thought 
you'd be real bright and sneak into the house and find 
out what was what.” The hairy man scowled. Sear 
laughed shortly. “ You’ve got a lame duck for a partner 
in Igoe,” he continued thoughtfully. “He never gives 
other folks credit for havin’ sense. All he thought of, 
when Yellowjacket began raisin’ a rumpus, was that you 
had turned up providential and it was his job to make the 
most of it.” 

“How did he know it was me?” growled the hairy 
man. “ Why not one of his own boys.” 

“Because you were so silent. Besides, his boys are 
my friends. See? So, to cut it short, Igoe, he bawled 
out my name on the gamble you’d know what to do when 
you heard it. You knew Igoe wanted me rubbed out 
before you came to the house, or you’d never have played 
up so rough and ready. But so far as I know, helpin’ to 
get me jailed was as far as Igoe was willing to go, until 
him and me had some words on that washbench this 
mornin’. You didn’t hear any of that. It took place 
before Yellowjack began to bark.” 

MV frat Or 12°’ 

“You don’t kill a man for the fun of it, fellah! Why 
have you and Igoe settled to down me first chance? 
What’s come up all of a sudden to make it necessary?” 

“You're ravin’!”” But there was uncertainty in the 
eyes of the hairy man. 

“‘ And what are you afraid of that makes you scout up 
this ranch house before comin’ in? Why — why to both 
questions?” 

“Whats it to-your” 

“A fellah in my fix can’t afford to overlook anything. 
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I don’t see any connection yet, but I got a hunch about 
those two whys.” 

“Connection? Connection with what?” The hairy 
man was obviously startled. 

“You got a right to be scared.” Sear’s voice was 
bland. “I would be too if I were you.” 

“T tell you I ain’t scared. I rode round—”’ The 
hairy man stopped abruptly. 

“So you did ride round the house. But not because 
you were scared of any li'l thing? Not because your 
sins might have found you out and be campin’ on the 
doorstep with a warrant, waiting for you to come home? 
No? My mistake. But then again, take that extra size 
beard of yours. When a gent wears whiskers from his 
eyes to his vest and the back of his neck, he usually does 
it to hide somethin’ besides his face. It’s why I’m trying 
to do it myself. I know my crop don’t compare with 
yours any, but give me time, give me time. Now what 
are you hiding? Would a shave help you to remember? 
Would it help the sheriff of this county to remember?” 

“You go to hell!” grunted the badgered and hairy one. 

“Tf not this sheriff, some other sheriff, possibly? Yeah, 
possibly. And sheriffs sometimes remember anyway, 
whiskers or no whiskers, don’t they? Was that why you 
met your friend Igoe back of Calloway’s old corral at 
night instead of openly in a saloon, like straight folks 
do when they have business?” 

“é Huh? ” 

“You heard me — Riley.” 

“That ain’t my name!” 

“ Then why is it written inside your hat? You chuckle- 
head, that’s how I know which direction you came from.” 

“You think you’re bright!” 

“T know I am,” Sear agreed modestly. ‘“‘ By the way, 
what was your name before you started riding for the 
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Lazy W? It wasn’t Riley, I’ll bet. And you're trying 
to keep it dark like your face, ain’t you? Igoe moved 
any?’’ He stood up to look. “Not a budge. He'll 
have a stiff neck when he comes to. Guess I’d better go 
back to the house and take Igoe’s rifle and cartridges 
away with me. Yeah, and [’ll step into the bunk house 
too, and get the boys’ Winchesters. I'll wrap ’em all up 
real careful in a blanket, so they won’t come to any harm 
in the evening dews and damps. You might tell ’em 
that when you see ’em—dif you’re staying that long. 
Here, I’d better take your belts too, while I’m about it, 
hadn’t I?” 

He started back to the house, dangling the captive’s 
cartridge belts, but the hairy man halted him with a dis- 
mayed shout of, “ Hey! the chain’s still on the collar! 
Ain’t it enough to tie my hands without leavin’ me | 
hitched to this dam’ tree? Suppose now the dam’ dog 
comes back?” 

“You can play tag with him round the barrel if Igoe 
don’t wake up in time to tie you loose,” Sear told him 
kindly. “I don’t want you following me, see? I ain’t 
trustin’ you a-tall. So long.” Sear continued on his way. 
“Cheerful sort of murderer, that cuss,” he said to him- 
self. “Him and Igoe. Igoe and him. Why?” 

When he had done what there was to be done at the 
ranch house and bunk house, he went back to the horse 
tied out in the timber under the southern hill. He did 
not immediately leave the neighborhood, but spurred 
through the timber in quest of Riley’s horse. The animal 
was found within ten minutes, and, as Sear had ex- 
pected, Riley’s rifle was in the saddle scabbard, slung be- 
neath the left fender. He dismounted at a distance, tying 
his horse among the rocks that the bold Riley’s attention 
might not be drawn to fresh hoofprints. With a grin 
of unholy joy he produced from his near saddle pocket 
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a pair of heavy fence pliers and walked across to Riley’s 
horse. 

By the time Sear rejoined two anxious comrades at a 
seep a mile south of the Barred I ranch house, the grin 
had been replaced by an expression of deep thought. 
Judging by his set and uncompromising cast of counte- 
nance, one might reasonably have supposed him to be 
balancing on his shoulders the cares of a naughty world. 
One would have been wrong. He was thinking of Jane 
and the way her eyebrows arched above her eyes. 

“We thought you might have got lost in the shuffle,” 
said Long George. “ We were just about starting for the 
Barred I.” 

“Just like new moons,” murmured Sear. “ Huh? 
You were? And spoil everything by letting Igoe know 
we're traveling together after me telling you oh, so care- 
ful, in words of one syllable suitable for your infant 
minds to glom onto, comma, that it’s a heap better for 
folks to think Tom and me are elopin’ in different di- 
rections? ” 

“We didn’t know but you might have been corralled 
by the swaddies, after all.” 

“So you were going to come sniffin’ along and get 
corralled too? Bright notion.” 

“But what has all that to do with the new moons you 
were mumblin’ about at first?’ Long George changed di- 
rection swiftly. “I know. You been samplin’ Igoe’s 
private stock.” 

“T tell you, Bill, you got Igoe wrong,” cut in Tom 
Ward disapprovingly. ‘‘ He ain’t a snitcher.” 

“Did I say he was?” 

“You said ‘ folks,’ but you meant Igoe because you 
don’t like him. Now, ain’t I told you —” 

“Several times,” Sear interrupted, and caught himself 
wondering whether Jane’s active and persistent unwilling- 
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ness to consider him as a suitor was a reflection of her 
father’s stubborn and unreasonable character. “ Jordan 
is a hard road to travel, but it ain’t a marker on the 
country between here and the Fire Hole. Let’s go.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
FACTS 
I 


A SPLITTING headache and the necessity of dressing it 
with vinegar, the odor of which he had always found 
repugnant, a bump on his parietal bone half the size of 
a pullet’s egg, added considerably to the sum of Igoe’s 
depressing thoughts. Nor did the fact that the wound 
in his shoulder had not reopened cheer him up to any 
extent. 

Shortly after noon, having returned to the bench from 
the solitary dinner he had despondently contrived to throw 
together one-handed, he was aware of the approach of a 
horseman. And the horseman was Dakota. 

The cowboy reined in his mount before the bench, 
crooked a knee round the saddle-horn and looked down 
at his employer with an indulgent eye. Igoe returned the 
look, but not indulgently. He wore an “I told you so” 
cast of countenance. 

“Where are the yellowlegs?”’ he demanded. 

“Whatsamatter, Hugo?” asked Dakota, disregarding 
the question. “ Your face looks kind of lopsided.’’ He 
sniffed. “ Vinegar, huh? Is that a bump on your head? 
You been trying to shoe one of the wild ones left- 
handed?” 

“Nemmine what I been doing. Where are the yellow- 
legs?” 

Dakota’s calm gaze grew more indulgent. His em- 
ployer might have been a small and petulant child. “ The 
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yellowlegs? Sure, you want to know where they are?” 

“ve asked you twice. Where are they?” 

“ Back yonder.” 

“T suppose it was a blind trail, huh?” 

Dakota laughed. “ None blinder.” 

“T thought it would be. Might know Sear wouldn’t 
let himself be caught that easy.” 

Dakota’s brows drew together in puzzlement. ‘“ Did 
you expect I’d come in here from the line camp and lead 
those swaddies straight to Sear?” 

“T sure hoped so, but I might have known you wouldn’t 
have any luck. However, it’s all right. Sear sifted in 
here after you left. When he dragged it, I sent a—a 
friend after him. He’ll camp on his trail until he can 
get word to some of the soldiers. Sear’s as good as 
caught. How soon will the detail be here? ”’ 

Dakota’s air of puzzlement vanished. ‘‘ Sometime to- 
morrow, I guess.” 

“Sometime to-morrow! What in —” 

“Yeah, I left ’em holding the bag on the other side of 
Long Swamp. They’re expecting me to toll Sear in to 
’em after sunset. That means they’ll stick there all night. 
Can’t get out of that place in the dark nohow. I figured 
on that when I took ’em there.” 

“ Well, so-and-so and such-and-such!” Igoe declared 
in part. 

Dakota’s flexed leg was again in line with his long body. 
He was sitting straight in the saddle. ‘We live and 
learn. Sear told me you’d turn him over to the Army 
if you could manage, but I didn’t hardly believe it. I 
don’t mind telling you I led those swaddies off so Sear 
could come in and talk business with you and not be 
interrupted.” 

“Well, by Gawd! Dam’ your soul to hell, Dakota! 
” 


e——. 
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What else he would have said will never be known, 
because Dakota, who was not of the meek who shall 
inherit the earth, slid from his saddle with agility, picked 
up the water bucket which stood so temptingly to hand 
and put a period to Igoe’s remarks with its contents. 

Dakota replaced the bucket and eyed the spluttering, 
dripping object that was Igoe with phlegm. “ You're 
a lousy pup, Hugo, and if you cuss me again, I'll just 
naturally kick your backbone eight inches out o’ plumb. 
You hear me talkin’? ” 

Igoe evidently did. “If I didn’t have a bad arm —” 

“Tl be glad to give you another bad arm and two bad 
legs any time,”’ Dakota declared warmly. “ Right now, if 
I get mad enough. There’s no closed season on a coyote 
like you! You needn’t work your jaw muscles at me! 
I know what you’re thinkin’— you'll get me first chance. 
Try it, only don’t lemme see you first.” 

“You’re — you're fired!” 

“You can’t fire me. I quit five minutes ago. I’m rid- 
ing for the Laplink now and I’m in a hurry to get there. 
Sear wants me to go to Piegan on a cattle deal. Gimme 
my time.” 

“T will like hell! You've fixed this up with Sear on 
my time. You'll wait for your money till I get good and 
ready to give it to you. You can’t talk to me thataway!” 

“Tm doing it, and I won’t wait. I ain’t taking any 
check signed with your left hand, either. You got money 
in the house. You can’t tell me different. Go get it. I’m 
right with you.” 

Igoe opened his mouth to protest further, but Dakota’s 
disgust at his treachery translated itself into fresh action. 
He corked the opening with a large and dirty palm, 
grabbed a handful of Igoe’s shirt and vest and shook him 
till his teeth rattled. After which, for the second time 
in eight hours, Igoe’s person endured a search for fire- 
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arms. Certainly Igoe was having a hard and wearing 
day. He was considerably more shocked by Dakota’s 
performance than he had been by his overthrow at the 
hands of Sear, because of all the members of his outfit, 
he had considered Dakota Johnson the most amenable 
to high authority. Truly, as Dakota had lately and 
sapiently remarked, ‘ We live and learn.” 

The compelling eye of Dakota was upon him. The 
compelling hand of Dakota was upon his collar. It galled 
him to the depths of his stiff-necked soul to obey the 
behest of an erstwhile employee, but help was afar off. 
It seemed better to comply and wait for time and oppor- 
tunity to turn the tide. Time had always been a strong 
ally, and he was just the boy to make the opportunity. He 
rose to reluctant feet, half turned toward the doorway, 
but turned back quickly, squinting his eyes across the flat 
toward the cottonwoods at the base of the southern hill. 

“ Who's that?” he queried. 

Dakota, suspecting a trick, did not relax his grasp of 
Igoe’s collar, as he wheeled to see what had attracted the 
ranchman’s attention. A moment he stared, then he 
laughed with sincere enjoyment. “What's that, you 
mean. Don’t it look like it had been through the flume, 
huh?” He laughed again at the scrambled atrocity 
shambling across the clearing. “ You would hardly think 
that was a man. I sure wouldn’t, only for the boot he’s 
wearing on his left foot and the bare toes sticking out of 
the sock on his right, having a human look, kind of. Who 
is your friend, Hugo?” 

Igoe shook his head. He was so taken up in speculat- 
ing on the identity of the visitor that he had forgotten 
Dakota’s hand on his collar. “I dunno,” he muttered. 
“Tt can’t be — but —” 

“Tf he’d only lift his head and stop acting like a man 
with lumbago, a feller might know him,” complained 
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Dakota. ‘The remains of that shirt he’s got hanging 
over the waistband of what used to be a pair of pants says 
it might have been a bear. But he ought to be scratched 
more if it was,” he added judicially. 

Igoe continued to stare dumbly. The new arrival, now 
not more than thirty yards away, chose this moment to 
raise his head. The two men saw what must have been 
at one time a perfectly good face with practical features 
and lots of whiskers. After making generous allowance 
for two lovely black eyes, a pair of wonderfully swollen 
lips, and a bashed and flattened nose that appeared to 
have bled profusely in all directions, Igoe recognized the 
hairy man. 

“ Tf that’s the fellah you sent to trail Sear, it sure looks 
like he must have found him,” said Dakota Johnson. 

The hairy man, mumbling extravagant remarks pro- 
fusely besprinkled with the name of his Maker, staggered 
to the water bucket lately emptied by Dakota. When he 
discovered its condition he dealt it a hearty kick, carelessly 
employing for that purpose his bootless foot. With a 
piercing howl of acute distress he clutched his anguished 
toes and collapsed upon the bench. 

Dakota, releasing Igoe’s collar, stepped back a pace in 
order to more thoroughly observe and enjoy the spectacle. 
He felt no stirring of sympathy for the man he surmised 
to be Sear’s would-be betrayer. He declared later that it 
was one of the pleasantest sights he had ever seen. 

“Come on in the house,” Igoe said hastily to Dakota. 
“TIl give you your money now.” 

“You’re in a sweat all of a sudden,” rejoined Dakota. 
“You want to get me out of here quick,.so you and this 
here frazzled end of a misspent life can cook up new 
devilment against Sear. I only wish I was going to be 
out with Sear the next couple o’ months instead of having 
to fix up that Piegan business for him. When I ride 
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for a man like Bill Sear I’m a heap willing to fight for 
him with rifle, gun or knife. You can stick a pin in that, 
you slimy Judas. Hurry up with my money. I ain’t 
breathin’ your atmosphere any longer than I have to. I[— 
Well, if there ain’t Milky Bill and Cap’n Burr a-ridin’ 
so gaily. Friends 0’ Sear, Hugo, friends 0’ Sear. Wait 
till I tell em about you. Hey, where you goin’, feller?” 

“Away from here,” replied the hairy man over- 
shoulder, flat-wheeling it toward the nearest timber. 
““Tve had all the ecthitement I want for one day!” 


iI 


“ What did you run away for?” Igoe demanded with 
heat. 

“TIT wonder.” 

“You must be afraid of Milky Bill and old Burr.” 

“Minuth a gun I am. From what I hear they’re a 
couple of hell-catth without any thenth of rethponthibility 
— ethpethially Ben Burr,” the hairy man replied with an 
increasing lisp. “‘ Thcratch a friend of hith and he be- 
ginth to itch inthtanter. I ain’t aimin’ to tangle with him 
in my prethent condithion. What did they thay to you?” 

“ Nothin’ much. What brunkled you up thisaway?”’ 

“T look like a Act of God, don’t I? Give you three 
guetheth.”’ 

“You mean to tell me you let Sear crawl your hump? ” 

The hairy man made no reply. The fingers of ‘his dis- 
engaged hand were tenderly exploring within his mouth. 
After a time they emerged, bearing treasure trove in the 
shape of a front tooth. This he cast from him and once 
more delved within. But no incisor or cuspid rewarded 
his exertions. 

“T gueth I muth ’a’ thwallowed the other two,” he 


aspirated resignedly. 
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“What did you run into him for?” Igoe snarled at 
his damaged retainer. ‘‘ Didn’t I tell you just to trail 
hime 7 

“He laid for me and roped me off my thaddle. I 
wath ridin’ under a cutbank with bruth behind it and 
didn’t thee him. Then he took my gun away and wal- 
loped me.” 

“ Didn’t he throw you down a cliff or run a bunch of 
cattle over you too?” Igoe asked with suspicious gentle- 
ness. ‘‘ You ain’t sayin’ he worked you over like this 
with his bare hands?” 

“What could I do? I wath carryin’ my Winchethter 
behind the horn and when I went off, the Winchethter 
went with me. Thear wath thwayin’ back on the rope, 
but for all that I wath tangled up, I fired one thot and 
the primer thpat. He laughed and came up the rope hand 
over hand. I took a chanth on blowing the breech out 
and pumped in another round. That thpat too.” 

“ Ain’t you old enough to understand oil is a lubricator 
and a rust preventive?’ Igoe rasped with deadly calm. 
“But you give your rifle a bath in it. No wonder your 
powder’s oil-soaked. What can you expect? What —” 
He choked, shaking like an aspen. His face was not 
pretty to see. 

But the hairy man was looking at the ground. “It 
wathn’t what you think,” he denied, shaking his bloody 
head. “ He told me after he left here, he found my horth 
and took my rifle and prized out the bulleth from the 
cartridgeth, thook out the powder, and then put the bulleth 
back. All that lead had behind it to make it go wath the 
primer.” 

“ And he took the other guns and all the cartridges on 
the place!” 

“T thaw him take ’em away, wrapped up in a blanket. 
He made thertain thure I’d uthe my own rifle. By 
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Gawd, Hugo, I’d like to work for a man like that! He’th 
got brainth!” 

Which last assertion was as a pressing finger to the 
trigger of Igoe’s temper. ‘“‘He’s one fool and you're 
another!” he shrilled in a burst of anger as sizzling hot 
as it was impotent. “I wish he’d busted your neck! 
You bungled it! You bungled it!” 

The hairy man rose to his tired feet, picked up the 
water pail and hefted it. ‘‘ That will be about all, Hugo. 
One more yap I don’t like out of you, and I’ll pat your 
fathe with thith bucket.” 

Igoe gulped. When he spoke his voice still quavered 
with passion, but it was passion under control. ‘ He’s got 
to die, quick!” he muttered. “ You know it!” 

“T know it. But nobody’th electin’ me to turn the 
trick. Not that feller. No, Igoe, I thought I could do 
what not many puncheth can do and that’th uthe my 
handth. When I wath a thwamper back Eatht, there 
wathn’t a lumberjack in any camp on the Eau Claire 
could lick me. But Thear, he made me what I look like 
right now in leth than five minuteth. By Gawd, I ain’t 
figurin’ to mingle with him ever again by my lonethome.” 

“ But — but —” guggled Igoe. 

“JT told you, and I mean every word. I know when 
I’ve had a full meal. Thear’th got too many friendth to 
thuit me. We'll just naturally give the other fellerth a 
chanthe.” 


Til 


When the Barred I boys returned in the late afternoon, 
they found Igoe had hired a new hand in the shape of 
one Riley, late of the Lazy W outfit, a hairy individual, 
lame all around, marvelously and freshly battered and 
bruised about the head and face. He had, it seemed, 
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suffered his injuries through being dragged by a horse 
across rocky ground. They found also that some thief 
had stolen, while Igoe was taking a nap in his room, 
every rifle and cartridge on the place. 

This was comprehensible. Not so comprehensible, how- 
ever, was the discovery that evening by a puncher named 
Cam, beneath the canvas bed in his bunk, of the missing 
rifles and cartridges, together with two six-shooters and 
several belts. 

Still less comprehensible was the note, written on the 
inside of a cartridge-box cover, stuck in the opened breech 
of the uppermost rifle. 

It ran: 


Tell Igoe what Riley will see me pack away, 
wrapped in Igoe’s red blanket, were three cordwood 
sticks. Lugging the rifles would have been heavy 
work for this weather. I’m leaving the sticks and 
blanket back in the brush, where there’s no danger 
of Riley’s seeing them when he trails me. 


There was no signature. 

“This sure is an odd number,” remarked Cam, when 
his equally mystified companions in the bunk house had 
read the note. “ Who’s being trailed and why, or is this 
one of Hugo’s jokes? How about it, Riley?” 

“All news to me,” promptly declared that battered 
individual. “Dll take it over to the boss and see what he 
says.” 

But the boss, it appeared on Riley’s return to the bunk 
house, was as much in the dark as any one. 


IV 


“You take too many chances,” Long George declared 
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itt camp that evening. “ Y’oughta hidden Riley’s rifle 
too.” 

“Not so loud,”’ cautioned Sear, looking across the red 
ashes of a dying fire into darkness vocal with snores. 
“Doesn’t he enjoy his sleep, though? ” 

“Which is more ’n we do,” rejoined Long George, 
upon whom a steady diet of the captious Tom Ward was 
having its effect. ‘He liked to talk a leg off me about 
his troubles this morning, when you back-tracked to bush- 
whack Riley.” 

“Suspect anything?” 

“Na-a-a. He believed what you told him about going 
back to tell Igoe something you’d forgotten. But I’m 
telling you, Bill, if it wasn’t for you, I’d have discarded 
that two-spot long, long ago.” 

“He’s gettin’ old, I guess. But he’s a good fellah 
when things go right.” 

Long George grunted and ground out a cigarette butt 
on his boot heel. “ Alla same, that was too long a shot 
on Riley’s atomizer.” 

“Tf I’d taken his rifle, he wouldn’t have trailed me right 
then when he was all het up. He’d have taken his time, 
gotten another Winchester, and perforated me plenty when 
I wasn’t expectin’ it. Chances are he’d have got me. As 
it is —” 

“As it is, you got a job to do twice. He deserved 
rubbin’ out, and you know it.” 

“Oh, sure,” Sear agreed. ‘‘ But somehow I didn’t have 
the heart. He didn’t have an even break. It wouldn’t 
have been a killin’. It would have been murder. As it is, 
Riley won’t bother us for a while. He'll be in the dis- 
card until he pulls around. Igoe will be all right by that 
time himself, and I expect the two of ’em will either 
sail out after me themselves or get hold of the rest of the 
band and sic them on me. You want to remember they’ll 
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be thinking I’m alone. I told Dakota, in case he decided 
to ride for me, to be careful to tell Igoe he was going to 
Piegan on my business.” 

“Suppose it’s only Riley and Igoe?” 

“ Then my hunch is all wrong, because there were more 
than two men did the job. Cox and Ernie swore to five, 
and the evidence so far shows four, and I’m hopin’ 
Big Pete completes the hand. No, my hunch ain’t wrong. 
When two facts point to one thing, it’s a coincidence, 
but when three or more do, it’s a certainty. Listen, first 
off Igoe was satisfied to have me jailed. But after I 
escaped, he wants me killed. Why? What happened to 
change his mind for him? What else could it be but the 
finding of the lead seal that flipped out of my pocket. 
He doesn’t know how much I know, and his imagination 
is making him think I know a lot more than I do. Espe- 
cially after me telling Riley I couldn’t see any connection 
yet, but I had a hunch. Igoe’s cute as a fox, and it’s just 
these cute lads that think the other fellah’s concealing a 
lot. When Riley tells him what I said, he’s bound to 
think I didn’t uncover my whole hand. If you ever 
want to find out about a man, play poker with him, stud 
for choice. 

“TI was careful not to say anything about the finding 
by the colonel of the lead seal when I talked to Igoe, and 
if he’d been an innocent man hatin’ me the way he does, 
it would have been natural for him to throw it up to me. 
But he kept his mouth shut, because he didn’t want to 
make any point of it. There’s two facts for you.” 

“ But that makes only the coincidence.” 

Sear acknowledged the truth of this with a brief nod. 
“Now Riley is nervous about something. JI made a 
great powwow to him that he was scared to shave be- 
cause the sheriff of this or some other county would 


recognize him as a wanted man. I could tell by his eyes 
\ 
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when I bantered him he’s wanted somewhere, and I know 
his real name ain’t Riley or he’d never have written it in 
his hat. Men like him don’t carry visiting cards. But 
he felt safe enough round here before I spoke, or he’d 
never have got a job at the Lazy W. Yet he meets Igoe 
outside of Farewell at night where they can be private, 
and he’s a heap cautious about approachin’ the Barred I 
ranch house when Igoe has a visitor. All of which shows 
Riley ain’t innocent of something or other; but taking 
his actions with Igoe’s it shows they both ain’t innocent 
of the same thing.” 

“ But that only accounts for Riley and Igoe, and you 
said —” 

“T said there were other boys in it. There are — two, 
count ’em, two —the riders of the dark duns.” 

- Youre cuessin.” 

“AmI? I saw two dark duns climbin’ Fire Hole Peak 
and heading toward Four Troughs. Milky Bill and Jane 
Ward saw two dark duns branded Barred Eight left hip, 
in Pete Stumer’s corral two days later. This morning I 
saw two dark duns wearin’ the Barred Eight brand, 
running with Dakota’s string. According to what Sam 
told Dakota, Igoe had traded ’em off two strangers needin’ 
fresh mounts. Now Igoe ain’t tradin’ horses with stran- 
gers. He ain’t lettin’ himself in for anything. But he’s 
got the horses. That shows he knows the two riders, and 
shows in turn their friendship ain’t based on innocence. 
Then what is it based on?” 

“ Fair enough.” 

“You can easy see you've got facts enough to bog 
down a burro, and there’s your certainty, smilin’ and 
happy, plain as the W G R brand and that covers the 
whole side of a cow.” 

“ But you can’t take stuff like that into court.” 

“T ain’t going to. It’s only for us to work on. Now 
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we know who’s who in this bandit business, findin’ out 
what’s what oughtn’t to be so hard.” 

“Tt would be a lot easier if the Army wasn’t chasin’ 
us from hell to breakfast and back again.” 

“Cheer up; they've hardly begun on us. We'll see 
some fun yet.” 

“T like fun,” said loyal George succinctly. “ When you 
expect Dakota?” 

“Tf he comes at all, he’ll drift in soon after sunrise. 
I told him we’d wait for him here until eight o’clock.” 

But Dakota arrived before the sun rose while breakfast 
was fragrantly frying in the pan, and brought with him 
Captain Benjamin Burr and Milky Bill Ward. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
SIGN 
I 


“ Howpy, folks,” was the greeting of Milky Bill, as he 
dismounted and loosened his front cinch. ‘‘ You sure 
been hard to catch. We happened in at the Barred I 
just as Dakota here was pulling his freight. We came 
along after seeing Igoe,’ he added, with a reminiscent 
grin. 

“ Sho’ smells good,” said Captain Burr, sniffing. “ You 
got enough, Bill? We got grub in ouah slickehs.” 

“There’s plenty,’’ replied Sear, making play with a 
butcher knife and a flitch. 

“Then we'll save ouahs. We ah expectin’ to throw in 
with you and trail along, if you don’t mind.” 

“We won't tell you if we do,” Sear said, concealing 
with difficulty his delight at the acquisition of such re- 
doubtable allies. “But there’s no sense in you looking 
for trouble.” 

“T ain’t had any trouble for so long it'll be kind of 
fun,” Milky Bill assured him. “I was hopin’ to see 
some this mornin’, but Igoe thought different. Ben’s 
been grievin’ ever since.” 

Sear looked inquiringly at the Captain, whose cheek 
bones were reddening beneath the tan. “If Ah grieved, 
Bill, it was natural.” 

“ Natural?” 

“ When Ah hea’d what Dakota had to say about the 
pehfidy of Igoe and anotheh man, who basely fled into 
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the brush befo’ ouah arrival, Ah could hahdly contain 
mahself. But Ah bo’ in mind Igoe’s condition, and Ah 
restrained mah language, and only called him a hound and 
an Abolitionist, and told him he wasn’t fit to drink with 
a Digger or eat with a dog. Ah offe’d him satisfaction, 
suh, at any time and place afteh his recovery. But the 
scoundrel refused to fight. Said Ah was too old! Old, 
suh, old! And Ah’ve hahdly tuhned sixty. Bill, when 
that man’s ahm is entahly recovered, Ah shall seek him 
out and Ah shall chastise him publicly with a wagon spoke. 
Ah’ll make him fight!” 

“Why, no, Cap’n,” said Sear, “I wouldn’t do that. 
He’s my meat. I like to skin my own deer.” 

“ Ah unde’stand, Bill,” the Captain said heavily, sensing 
a rebuke, “and you know Ah’d neveh have trespassed on 
youah presehves had you been present. But Ah could 
not listen in silence to Dakota’s remahks. Howeveh, Bill, 
have it yo’ own way. Shoot him yo’self. But,” he 
added, brightening suddenly, “he may kill you, and if 
he does yo’ may rest assured Ah shall handsomely avenge 
yo’ death. Not a wo’d, suh, not a wo’d. Ah simply 
insist that you acco’d me this privilege. Heah’s cold 
wateh, Bill.” 

Sear poured the water into the pot to clear the coffee 
and smiled inwardly. He was not in the least displeased 
that Tom Ward had been made aware of a part at least 
of Igoe’s machinations, and by a person other than him- 
self. Ward might be pleasanter to manage hereafter. 

The man in question, who had listened in silence to 
the words of Captain Burr, coughed uncomfortably. Sear 
shot him a quick look. There was bewilderment in Tom’s 
eyes. He coughed again. “ You mean to tell me, Cap’n, 
that Igoe’s been doin’ something low-down?” 

“Low-down!” exploded the Captain. ‘Tom, you 
mean to say you don’t know?” 
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“Haven’t you told him, Bill?” Milky Bill interposed 
quietly. 

“Well, not exactly. You see, Milky, Igoe’s a friend 
or Toni’s.77 

“He ain’t any more, if Tom’s my brother! Listen 
here, Tom. When Ben and me started out to find you, 
the first place we went to look for news was your ranch. 
We didn’t get any — leastwise not that kind. But Jane, 
she talked to us and she said how she suspected Igoe of 
sending the swaddies to the Lazy W to arrest Bill here, 
and how she’d made certain it was so, through a loose- 
talkin’ sergeant. Somehow, we thought Jane must be 
mistaken. It didn’t seem the sort of a thing a white man 
would do. But when we finally drifted round to the 
Barred I and listened to Dakota, we changed our minds. 
Yep, Tom, Igoe is a pizenous puff adder. I wouldn’t 
want to see him baskin’ on my doorstep.” 

“ Well, you can dam’ me!”? Tom Ward declared un- 
happily. 

“Tgoe get the notion you were trailin’ me, Cap’n?”’ 
Sear changed the subject hastily, in order to give Tom 
the opportunity to thoroughly digest the bad news. 

“ Not him, Bill. Dakota had a visit with us in private 
befo’ we said mo’ than howdy, so we took pains to speak 
in Igoe’s hearin’ of going to the Lazy W to see did Mis’ 
Ward need any help.” 

“That'll be good. Have you got any news of the Army, 
Bill?” 

“Big Mouth Baffle is pursuin’ a pack horse and two 
Lazy W’s all around the mulberry bush, and Cavesson 
has ordered out two companies o’ doughboys from Fort 
Preston and made cavalry of ’em with Bar S cow ponies. 
But it takes more’n a army order to turn a walk-a-heap 
into a rider, and the doughboys are sure enjoyin’ happy 
times, pounding the face of the land with the seats of their 
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pants. It would be funny if it wasn’t so serious. You 
got any ideas about this business, Bill?” 

Before Sear could reply, Tom Ward said with careful 
slowness. “ Bill, I was wrong. I was mistook in my 
judgments complete and entire. I'd believe anything 
about Igoe now.” 

“Did you ever tell Igoe about that joke on the pay- 
master?” 

“ Why — uh — yes.” 

“ When?” 

“ Why — uh —” 

“Was it the day he cured the paymaster’s mules of 
their lameness? ”’ : 

“Seems like it was. Yes, I know it was, come to 
think.” 

“Then you'll have a chance to believe something about 
Igoe right now. I’m going to tell you my ideas about 
this business.” 

He told them. 

They listened in absorbed silence. Nor did any one 
speak for a moment after he ceased speaking. 

Then, “ But how did Igoe cure those mules so quick?” 
demanded the mystified Tom. 

“ By slipping off the horsehairs he’d tied around their 
legs just above the fetlocks,” replied Sear. “It’s an old 
Injun trick I’ve seen worked down in the Nation. Didn’t 
he handrub their legs when he cured ’em? Sure. You 
can slide off the horsehairs while you’re doing that, and no 
one the wiser.” 

“ But that ain’t the important point, Tom,” said Milky 
Bill. “ This Igoe, after you’d told him about the joke, 
went right on, puttin’ through his play, knowin’ you’d be 
arrested too. He was satisfied to jerk you down rather 
than miss dumpin’ Bill here. And him passin’ as your 
friend! Phut-t-t!”’ 
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II 


““Somebody’s been here since I was,” declared Sear, 
pointing to a shakedown in the lean-to at Fire Hole Lake. 
“Those willow-tips ain’t a week old.” He put up his 
hand to the front of the lean-to. “ The fishing rod and 
line that had the lead seal for a sinker is gone. I put it 
right over the front pole where I found it. But sinkers 
drop off sometimes, and the bare fact of the sinker being 
missing wouldn’t be enough to make ’em suspicious, un- 
less they knew of that sinker turning up in the courthouse, 
and they wouldn’t know that until Igoe or Riley told ’em. 
Then they’d naturally begin to make connections.” 

“They must have seen your horse tracks, Bill,” said 
Tom Ward. 

“Sure they did. I saw ’em myself just now, when I 
was tyin’ my cayuse. But they might have been the tracks 
of the horse of anybody, some sport on the dodge like 
themselves, for all they knew different.” He knelt and 
rummaged the shakedown. ‘“ Nothin’ here. Le’s look 
at the fireplace.” 

It was Captain Burr who clawed out handfuls of ashes 
from the fireplace built of flagstone slabs. ‘‘ These don’t 
look a week old, gentlemen.” 

Milky Bill took up a pinch of the ashes in question be- 
tween finger and thumb, and smelt it thoughtfully. “ Five 
days at the outside,” was his definite pronouncement. 

“‘ Here’s where they tied out their horses,” shouted Long 
George, who had wandered down to the shore of the lake. 

“How many?” asked Sear, hurrying with the others 
toward the water. 

“Two. Those two li’l stubs right beyond you there.” 

Sear scrutinized the surface of the ground surrounding 
the two little stubs. 
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“Not many hoofmarks,” offered Dakota. ‘ The grass 
ain’t eaten so much either.” 

“Those two horses were too tired to eat much,” Sear 
declared. “You can see how they didn’t roll any, but 
they lay down for quite a long time. The grass ain’t 
straightened to speak of even yet.” He went to the 
nearer of the two stubs and examined it closely. “ Tied 
with a new rope,” he went on, picking something from 
a crack in the stub. ‘ Look at this manila thread — yel- 
low and stiff and zigzaggy. This horse didn’t rub his 
neck though, damit.” 

“Le’s us three scout around,” suggested Milky Bill to 
his brother and Captain Burr, “while Bill and Long 
George and Dakota prospect the hitch posts.” 

“No threads here,” said Long George, digging a splin- 
ter into various cracks in the second stub. ‘‘ Wood’s 
scratched up good.” 

“This fellah used a braided leather lariat. New too, 
like the rope, or the scratches and scrapes wouldn’t show 
so plain. What you got, Dakota? A rope thread to 
show I’m a liar?” 

“This horse rubbed his neck,” was the triumphant 
reply, and Dakota laid in Sear’s palm three short hairs. 

Without a word Sear strode back to the spot where 
the other horse had lain and rested. “I should have 
done this first,” he grunted, dropping on all fours. “ But 
I’d as soon hunt needles in a bale of hay.” 

Carefully, slowly, with the utmost care and patience 
he fingered and combed the depressed grass blades over a 
surface of two feet square that included somewhere in 
its area the precise spot where the horse had scraped its 
fetlocks on arising. 

“Got a bite?” inquired Tom Ward, hunkering down 
to watch. 

“Not yet,” replied Sear, keeping everlastingly at it. 
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“What’s Milky Bill and the Cap’n doin’?” he added, as 
branches beyond the lean-to crackled and snapped. 

“Just nosin’ round. They won’t find a thing, you'll 
see.” 

“T got somethin’, anyway.” Thus William Sear, hold- 
ing up two horsehairs, both heavier and rougher than 
those given him by Long George. “See, Tom. Dark 
dun like the others. How about those two horses of 
Igoe’s I told you I saw at Red Knob, huh? ” 

“Sure fits in,” agreed Ward. “ But it don’t make sense 
yet — not legal sense.” 

“You wet blanket!” snarled Sear. “ Tom, you'll need 
a wringin’ out before you'll do a day’s good. I never 
saw such a fellah! You'd find fault with the Angel 
Gabriel.” 

“T would if I didn’t agree with him,” Ward said with 
complete consistency. His self-esteem, which had been 
so rudely shocked within the last twenty-four hours, was 
beginning to rear its battered head. Yet he endeavored 
to be just. “ But I may be wrong, Bill. I was once. 
Under the circumstances, takin’ one thing with another, I 
dunno that you could handle this deal any better than 
you are.” 

“ Sounds like a catch in that sentence, Tom. But 
thanks, anyway. Maybe you’re wrong again.” 

“One thing, Bill, we want to get straight,” Ward 
glanced round to see that the others were out of earshot. 
“T ain’t changed my opinion any about you and Jane. 
What I said a while back still stands.” 

“ That’s all right, Tom. We won’t quarrel. Listen to 
Milky and the Captain. If they ain’t got at least a bear 
by the tail— We’re comin’, boys!” 

“ Lookit here! ” exclaimed Milky Bill, when they joined 
him. ‘“ Lookit that hole. Fresher than the ashes in the 
fireplace, seems to me.” 
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““What’s Ben standin’ on his head for?” Tom Ward 
asked curiously. ‘ D’ he lose somethin’ in the hole.” 

“Some one else Jeft something,” the Captain shrilled 
jubilantly, scrambling to his feet and exhibiting for all 
to see a bright new gold eagle. “She was under the 
duht in the bottom. Just the edge stickin’ out. And 
this heah was undehneath the coin.” 

“This heah” was a canvas sack with a split bottom, 
bearing on its grimy surface the stenciled words “ First 
National Bank of Piegan City.” 

On the other side of the hole, lying across the little 
mound of fresh earth, were two chisel-pointed sticks with 
which the hole had been dug. Sear walked over and 
picked up the nearer of the two and examined it casually. 
There was nothing informative about it and he tossed it 
away. 

“Tl bet that money was buried right here the time I 
stayed here,” said he. “It—’ He broke off, for his 
eye had caught sight of a fresh hoofmark under a low 
little shrub that had been knocked down by the stick as 
it fell. 

Behind him Tom Ward was arguing with Captain Burr. 
“Ben, that hole was dug when those ashes were made. 
It stands to reason.” 

“T tell you it was dug several days afteh,” Captain 
Burr maintained stoutly. “I reckon I know fresh earth 
when I see it.” 

“Tt looks fresh,” chipped in Milky Bill dubiously, “ but 
it was likely dug when Tom says. It’s reasonable.” 

“Tt may be reasonable, but it ain’t so,” called Sear, 
who, having bent over the hoofprint, had made a short 
cast beyond it. “ Look here where two more horses were 
tied. Marks all fresh as the dirt from the hole.” 

They joined him and he pointed out the trampled 
ground, plainly indicating where two horses had stood 
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for an hour or more. ‘ Tied ’em to those bushes by the 
bridles, so you can see they weren’t figurin’ on stayin’ 
here long. What they came for was to dig up the money 
and git. Way I figure it, they stopped here with their 
dark duns soon after the big rain. The money was either 
buried here already or they buried it. Anyway, they rode 
on to the Barred I, heard Igoe’s news, got fresh horses 
and came pelterin’ back here to dig up the money.” 

“All the money?”’ put in Dakota. 

“ Knowin’ Igoe, I’d say only their share was buried 
here, and Igoe and Riley didn’t know it.” 

“Fool thing for them to bury it in the first place. 
Why didn’t they keep it with them?”’ Tom Ward was 
physically unable to keep quiet for any length of time. 

“Part must be in gold, and gold is heavy. Besides, 
they wouldn’t start spendin’ it right away. Be more 
sensible to let things blow over some first. And they’re 
sensible. They’ve proved that, the way they thought out 
the whole business. But one of ’em’s hot-tempered.” He 
stooped and dug his fingers in a mess of heel prints at 
his feet. 

“Seems to me you’re doin’ a lot of guessin’, Bill,” de- 
murred doubting Thomas, who felt that Sear’s last re- 
mark was stretching the long bow. “They might have 
been figurin’ from the first to come back for the gold 
soon as they got fresh horses.” 

“Tf that was their intention they’d have buried it out- 
side the windfall some’ers, where they could get it with- 
out losin’ any more time than they had to. Tired as their 
horses were, they could have carried it that far without 


killin’ themselves.” 
“Yeah, but that about one of ’em bein’ hot-tempered, 


Bill. How —” 
“T wouldn’t display my ignorance, Tom,” continued 
Milky Bill, who was looking over Sear’s humped shoul- 
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ders. “ Bill will show you in a minute. I dunno how 
exactly, but he will.” 

“T will,’ Sear declared simply, and stood up, holding 
in his hand a bent fishhook adorned with the torn, bedrag- 
gled remains of a Taylor’s red spinner and trailing a 
short length of snapped fishing line. ‘‘ I’d forgotten about 
this,” said he. “It’s the fly I tied and left behind on my 
first visit. Those two riders on the duns didn’t do any 
fishin’ on the next to the last trip, or they’d have found 
this fly on the hook and got suspicious, when they wouldn’t 
at just finding the lead seal missing. 

“A sinker can drop off easy, but a fly is tied by human 
hands. So after they got back here from seein’ Igoe at 
the Barred I, the first thing one of ’em did was to go find 
the fishin’ rod and see was the sinker gone. When he 
found it was gone and a fly was on the hook, he took it to 
show his partner, who must have been standing right about 
here at the time. The partner is hot-tempered or he 
wouldn’t have got mad and snapped the fishing line and 
tromped the hook into the dirt. There are the heelmarks.” 

Tom Ward was silent. Long George held up three 
fingers. “A new rope, a braided Jeather lariat, a feller 
with a quick temper. Something to go on, I guess.” 

“You can guess it’s a whole lot to go on,” declared 
Sear. “Tve seen fellahs hung at the finish when the 
start was made with a good deal less than we’ve found 
out. S’pose now we trail their horses far as we can, then 
go see Pete Stumer.” 


III 


“There they go,” observed Sear, nodding his head 
toward two sets of hoofprints leading into the waters of 
Fire Hole Creek at the foot of Fire Hole Lake. “ You 
might know they had this in mind, the way they didn’t 
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care whether they rode soft ground or not, all the way 
from the camp.” 

“Might as well split and follow the banks,” suggested 
Milky Bill. “ What goes in must come out.” 

“Sure,” agreed Sear. “We can always cut across 
west to Stumer’s, and if these boys are going to Stumer’s 
themselves —” He finished with a grim laugh. 

“They ain’t going to Stumer’s,” declared Tom Ward 
with his usual conviction. “If they were, they’d have 
headed northwest from their camp. It’s straighter that 
way.” 

“The longest way round is the shortest way home, 
when you think you may be followed,” said Sear. “If 
they’re going to Pete’s they won’t leave a plain trail. 
Pete wouldn’t like it.” 

“But I don’t think —” began Tom. 

“You never do,” his brother stated definitely. “If you 
had, you wouldn’t have let me trade you that genuwine 
Ayrshire milch critter. You go along with Bill and Long 
George and Dakota, Tom. I want to tell Ben all about 
how I skunked you, and I don’t want to be interrupted.” 

“ Here’s where I fool you, you tinhorn!”? Tom re- 
joined heatedly. “I’m goin’ right along with you. It’ll 
be a right good chance to tell you what I think of a feller 
who’ll cheat his own brother.” 

“Which I never was so grateful to anybody in my life,” 
Long George muttered to Sear, as they rode side by side 
in blessed peace along the west bank of the creek. “ Milky 
Bill knows how to manage Tom all right. Honest, Bill, 
if ee 

“ Ves, I know,” Sear interrupted hurriedly. “ But Tom 
ain’t so young as he was. He’s used to his comforts 
too. This here chousin’ round is tough on him. You’ve 
got to make allowances, George. It won’t be so long 
now. You'll see.” 
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So they proceeded downstream until dusk, when they 
camped for the night. Twice during the day they had 
seen the horse tracks of the trailed, where they had come 
up out of the water to skirt the ends of sweepers block- 
ing the creek from bank to bank. 

As soon as it was light enough to read sign, they rode 
on in the order of the previous day. Noon came and 
went ; the afternoon was passing, Four Troughs was not 
five miles away, and Tom Ward had grown apprehensive 
concerning possible soldiers when they came to a place 
where the Fire Hole flowed across a broad ledge of blue- 
gray granite. The ledge, sloping slightly upward from 
the path worn across its breast by the water, extended 
into the brush and timber for a hundred yards or more 
on both sides of the creek until it vanished into the bases 
of the flanking hills. 

A quarter of a mile below the northern edge of the 
ledge a narrow valley opened westward. Sear, recalling 
where that valley led, dismounted at the southern edge 
of the ledge and walked along the water’s edge, head bent, 
leading his horse by the bridle. Long George and Dakota 
were careful to keep well behind him. 

Halfway across the ledge Sear found two faint double 
lines of white scratches leading out of the creek north- 
west across the granite. He waved his hat to the three 
over the water. 

“They came out here,” he called. “ And unless ’'m a 
heap mistaken, the other end of that li’l canyon north a 
ways ain’t two mile east of Stumer’s.” 

“Tom here thinks you’re mistaken on general prin- 
ciples,’ Milky Bill called back, spurring into the water. 
“Which he’s the most stubborn cuss. I ain’t been able 
to convince him yet that cow would milk thirty quarts 
if she was treated right. Let’s see your visitin’ cards. 
Huh? There? Ain’t they plain? Leadin’ right toward 
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the valley too. This is what comes of playin’ safe.” 

“Sure is,” Sear said, remounting. “If they had rid- 
den hard ground where they could and taken chances on 
the soft, we’d never have had the time to puzzle it out. 
Their sticking to the water makes it a cinch.” 

Across the granite they followed the lines of dim 
scratches at a trot. From the edge of the stone, hoof- 
prints continued to lead toward the valley. Then came 
hard ground and the marks were lost. 

At the mouth of the valley they picked them up again 
where the moisture from a seep had slightly soaked the 
earth. 

“ Swung straight into the canyon,” said Sear, his eyes 
beginning to shine with eagerness. If he could catch 
two of the gang with their share of the money, it would 
practically clear Tom and himself. What did it matter 
that the tracks immediately lost themselves beyond the 
seep? The destination of the riders of the horses that 
had made those tracks was undoubtedly Stumer’s. Of 
course, it was not improbable that they had not remained 
at Big Pete’s, and it was a known fact that Big Pete 
was not the man to be frightened into saying anything 
he did not wish to say. But affairs were at such a pass 
that Sear could not afford to neglect the slightest clue. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
BIG PETE’S 
I 


Tuey halted among the cottonwoods where the valley 
ended and the rolling range began and took counsel to- 
gether. 

“Guess only Long George and I better go on and take 
a look,” said Sear, after Tom had voiced the suggestion 
that they all pounce together upon Stumer’s. “ Big Pete’s 
only seen me a couple of times when I was shaved to a 
whisper, and he doesn’t know Long George from a jack- 
rabbit. He’d recognize you fellahs, and he’d know some- 
thin’ was up. You might hang round in the timber back 
of the house and sort of keep cases. That way you 
can help us if we need it, and you can stop anybody mak- 
ing a break for the timber.” 

“ Well, I don’t like that notion a-tall,’ declared Tom 
Ward, “and I want to say right here and now this ain’t 
the time to go slow. What we want to do is Injun round 
through the timber till we get in behind the ranch house 
and then ride down hell for breakfast and surround the 
place. That way we'll glom onto whoever’s there. And 
those two dun horse riders are there, you hear me say so.” 

“T heard you say they weren’t going to Stumer’s or 
they'd have headed northwest from the lake,” interposed 
Milky Bill. ‘Which you’re gettin’ to be the flightiest 
feller, Tom. You want to spoil the game, I can see that.” 

“But I want to get this thing over with,’ Tom said, 
warm with eagerness. “I’m tired of this shilly-shally. 
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Here we got a good chance to grab two of the hold-ups 
and I say take it, all of us. Bill and Long George ain’t 
enough.” 

“Ts that so?” snapped the exasperated Long George. 
“Lemme tell you, Mister Man —” 

“Come on, George,” Sear chopped him off short, spur- 
ring forward and booting the puncher’s horse on the hip 
with such force that the resultant bound of the beast al- 
most slid Long George from the saddle. “ See you fellahs 
later. If we ride that draw yonder, we’ll be out of sight 
of the house almost until we reach the corrals.” 

Sear hustled his angry employee toward the draw as if 
he had been a steer, and drowned his furious language in 
a flood of loud and inconsequent conversation. 

“It’s all right to near break my neck,” raged Long 
George, sawing at his horse’s mouth. “Li'l thing like 
that ain’t anything between friends, but whyn’t you let 
me crawl his hump first? Did you hear what he said? 
Did you?” 

“Oh, heard. This way to the main entrance, George.” 

The latter stared angrily at his employer. “I don’t 
know what’s come over you, Bill. You let him say any- 
thing. What that blabbermouth needs is one helluva good 
lickin’, and I’m just the boy achin’ to oblige. What’s 
the matter with you? You ain’t mad a-tall.” 

“No sense in getting mad when there’s work to be 
done. What you want to do, George, is not pay any 
attention to him. Just let him rave. As—as a favor 
to me,” he added diffidently. 

“That makes it different,” Long George said hand- 
somely. “ As a favor to you, I'll keep paws off for now. 
But I got feelings, Bill, and if Tom Ward lacerates ’em 
just once more, I’ll nicely have to stuff his mouth down 
his neck. You hear me chirp?” 

“Here are those same horse tracks again,” Sear said 
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suddenly, looking over his shoulder. “They came out 
of the brush right there.” 

“ There’s a corral at the end of the draw. See it?” 

“T see. Those tracks are heading right for it.” 

“ Where’s the house, Bill?” 

“ Behind those trees and beyond the corral. You can’t 
see it until you pass the corral.” 

“ Lookit, ain’t they two horses in that corral? ” 

“Yep. And they’re wearin’ stock saddles, but alla same, 
George, you'd better ride ahead and see if any soldiers 
are hangin’ round. I'll wait in these cottonwoods. If 
you don’t see any swaddies tell Big Pete you left your 
partners holding a small bunch of cattle back in the draw 
aways. That'll give you an excuse to come back for one 
of ’em. That'll be me. TIl stop now. They can see you 
from the house in another minute.” 

Sear turned aside into the concealment of the cotton- 
woods, and Long George rode on. Sear watched him 
switch past the corner of the corral and disappear. 

Within ten minutes he was back, brimful of informa- 
tion. “ Bill,’ said he, the shifting shadows of cotton- 
wood leaves dark on his face, “‘ Bill, no soldiers stationed 
here, and those two saddled horses in the corral are 
branded Barred I. One of ’em’s carrying a new rope, 
the other a braided leather lariat, and two fellers are at 
Big Pete’s. Big Pete ain’t home and the two fellers are 
cookin’ supper already, and it ain’t more than half-past 
four.” 

“That means those two visitors are in a hurry to leave 
the ranch. They act gun-shy any?” 

“Not a wiggle out of ’em. When I said I had part- 
ners back in the draw with a herd, they said bring ’em 
along in to eat. I told ’em I'd bring one. Had to leave 
the other with the cows.” 

“We'll wait a few minutes longer so as to make it 
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look natural, then we’ll dive in.’ He looked up at the 
sky as the sunlight among the trees was sponged out. “ It 
may be a dive, if those clouds mean what they look like.” 

“Good thing Tom ain’t with us,” Long George, who 
had been gazing at the two horses in the corral, observed 
with a short laugh. “ The sight of the new rope and the 
lariat on those saddles would drive him crazy.” 

Sear nodded. “ He’d spoil everything. He’d want to 
glom onto these two gents without waitin’ a minute. Me, 
I want to wait until they start to drift. They’ll either 
have their share of the money with ’em then or shortly 
after.” 

“There ain’t even a staple pocket on those saddles,” 
said Long George. “I looked a-purpose.” 

“They’re keepin’ that money close by em. Even if we 
do have to trail ’em, it won’t be far.” 

“Tt will sure be tough if we can’t put the kybosh on 
’em proper,” said Long George. “ Been here long enough, 
huh?” 

They rode on past the corral, a long affair blocked off 
in several enclosures, and were met at the kitchen door 
of the ranch house by one of the strangers, a tall, bony, 
stubble-chinned man of a dark favor and a most compe- 
tent appearance, who almost filled the opening from jamb 
to jamb. 

“°Light, gents, light,” he invited in hearty good-fellow- 
ship, appraising them with level eyes whose bright pupils 
almost matched in color his green shirt. “ Throw your 
horses in any pen you like. They’re all empty, except 
the one our mounts are in.” 

He stood and watched his guests lead their horses into 
the branding pen at the end of the corral near the house, 
and pressed them with courteous insistence to remove 
saddles and bridles. 

“T guess not to-day,” said Sear, closing the gate. 
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“ We're in a hurry, kind 0’. Looks like a storm comin’.” 

“ Well, supper’ll soon be ready,” Green Shirt told them, 
turning back into the kitchen. “It’s early to-day ’count 
of some business we got. Big Pete Stumer, who owns 
this ranch, ain’t home right now,” he added, unnecessarily, 
it seemed to Sear. 

They followed him into the kitchen and were greeted 
with a “Howdy” by an individual occupying a chair 
tilted back against the wall. He likewise was a citizen 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of one who knew his 
way about. Short in stature, with no more superfluous 
flesh than his comrade, he sported a square, red beard. 
His blue eyes were hot and quick, and the bulge beneath 
the left flap of his vest was evidence as to where he car- 
ried his gun. 

Although Red Beard’s eyes were keenly indicative of a 
mean and vicious temper, he cinched the conviction in 
Sear’s mind when his cigarette unrolled and he immedi- 
ately cast it upon the floor with an imprecation and 
stamped upon it with a passionate foot. There could be 
no doubt of it at all. Red Beard was the hot-tempered 
man of Fire Hole Lake and Green Shirt had been his 
companion then as he was now. 

Sear was careful to give the impression that he and 
Long George were strangers in the country. They had 
made a good job of the hair-branding at Soogan Creek, 
and it was out of the question for any one aside from 
the owner or his immediate circle of friends to identify 
Long George’s Farewell horse without a sight of the true 
brand, and as to sweat-stained, drawn Traveler, while 
that splendid animal might ordinarily have been recog- 
nized without the brand, he no longer bore any resem- 
blance to the sleek horse that was the pride of Captain 
Burr’s string. So that was all right. There was no 
reason why the two strangers should deem the two Lap- 
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links other than what they appeared to be. Only a slip 
could spoil matters now. Sear and Long George were 
drawing their chairs to the table in response to Green 
Shirt’s “Come and get it” when the gods laughed and 
the slip arrived. 


II 


One moment there had been peace and the anticipation 
of food in the Stumer kitchen; the next was filled with 
breathless action. The first inkling the two Laplink men 
had of danger was when Red Beard, who had barely 
seated himself at table, kicked back his chair with a 
crackling oath, and sprang across the kitchen to where a 
Winchester leaned against the wall. He snatched it up. 
Sear’s gun leaped from its holster. But Sear saw at once 
that the threat of the rifle was not directed against either 
himself or Long George. Red Beard crouched at a win- 
dow, steadying his weapon across the window sill. Sear, 
six-shooter poised (it had not eritered his mind that any 
of his comrades in the timber would be moved to leave 
it), looked over Red Beard’s head and saw with horrified 
unbelief Tom Ward in the act of tearing open the gate 
of the corral containing the two saddled horses. 

Sear cut down on the rifleman and pulled instantly. As 
his heavy revolver cracked, so did the Winchester. He 
had an instantaneous picture of Tom Ward crumpling 
forward against the bars of the half-opened gate, before 
the window was masked in smoke and a gun flashed and 
roared so close to his head that his eardrums sang and 
one side of his face was burnt with flying powder grains. 
Through the eddying smoke he caught a glimpse of a 
. three-quart coffeepot flying straight at his face and Green 
Shirt ducking behind the stove. He ducked in turn and 
fired at Green Shirt, just as the coffeepot, in passing, re- 
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moved his hat. Flash on flash, and crash on crash; the 
smoke-filled kitchen was an inferno of stabbing red 
tongues of flame and staccato explosions. A wild bullet 
bored the stovepipe and brought it down, together with a 
peck or two of soot that mingled freely with the smoke. 
The table, struck by somebody’s dodging hip, went over 
to the accompaniment of smashing crockery. A sharp 
and sudden glare dyed the smoke clouds violet, and a 
shotgun went off with a bang that shook the house. Sear 
realized to his disgust that he was snapping an empty 
six-shooter. His disgust was intensified by the discovery 
that he was sitting on the floor in a puddle of gravy 
with an inverted platter of steaks in his lap. He rose 
hastily, for the gravy had not been off the stove sixty 
seconds, and mopped himself with some one’s hat. 

Silence ensued for a brief space, then a vague shape 
looming beside the upset table asked in a strained whisper, 
““Isethat. you, bill? 7 

“You bet,” Sear replied thankfully. “Are you all 
there, George?” 

All bat omy. hate? 

Sear peered at the sopping thing he held, and with 
great presence of mind cast it behind him. His head was 
buzzing like a hive of bees. He fanned at the acrid fog 
with a futile hand. A strong gust of wind blew in 
through the open doorway and swirled the smoke toward 
the ceiling, and Sear saw dimly — it was amazingly dark 
for that time of day —the wreckage that bestrewed the 
kitchen floor, Red Beard doubled across the window sill, 
and Long George backed against the wall, his head turning 
alertly from side to side. Green Shirt had vanished. 
Again the violet glare lit the room and turned the smoke 
wreaths into jewelers’ cotton wool. The shotgun spoke 
with a rolling roar of echoing sound, and the house shook. 
Sear and Long George ducked with a ludicrous unanimity. 
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Another gust whirled the smoke downward into their 
faces and set them both to coughing. Between breaths 
the room grew darker with a strange darkness. They 
could barely distinguish the blurred openings of the win- 
dows and the doorway. One question was in the mind of 
each, as they reloaded their six-shooters with swift fingers. 
Where was that qualified shotgun? 

Once more the violet glare followed by the shotgun’s 
echoing roar. Now, both facing outward, they saw what 
they had not seen when their gaze had been directed in- 
ward — the windows and doorway leap into instantaneous 
relief as rectangles filled with blinding light. Sear’s head 
was clearing somewhat. This helped him to the realiza- 
tion that the terrific crash he had heard was the voice of 
a weapon mightier than any forged by man. He drew a 
long breath, and for the fourth successive time the light- 
ning split the murk and the following blast of thunder 
set all the window sashes rattling. 

“T thought that was a mighty loud shotgun,” he said 
matter-of-factly, and then with awful suddenness remem- 
bered that which the rush of events had driven from his 
mind. Snapping home the loading gate he dashed from 
the dusky kitchen into open air but little lighter, where 
sheets of rain drenched him in an instant. Head down- 
ward, he plunged blindly through the hissing downpour in 
the general direction of the corral and the partly opened 
gate against which he knew a body lay huddled. 

He made his way mainly by the touch system. His left 
hand stinging with samples of splinters from posts and 
boards of the long fence, he came to the enclosure he 
sought, slip-slopped to the gate and barged headlong into 
three men kneeling beside a prostrate body. 

Milky Bill lifted a dripping face. “ He was too quick 
for us, Bill,” he said steadily. “He was on his horse 
and we were off ours when he suddenly took this fool 
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notion. We couldn’t stop him. When we got here, it 
was too late. Le’s get him in out of the rain. My 
Gawd, ain’t his eyes starin’ awful!” 

“You sure he’s dead?” queried Sear, sick at heart. 

Milky Bill turned the body over and indicated a round 
hole in the back of Tom’s vest. “ Right in line with 
his heart. Not a chance, Bill.” 

What an ending to the joke! Sear and Long George 
who had arrived late, stooped to pick up Tom’s limp 
ankles, while Milky Bill and Dakota raised the sagging 
shoulders. They had heaved up the body and taken per- 
haps two steps when the supposed dead man stirred in 
their hands and asked wheezingly, ‘“ What’n’ell?”’ 

Their nerves being somewhat jangled at the time, they 
incontinently dropped him. He rose briskly, even as Sear 
had done from the gravy, and rubbed the spot. ‘What 
you drop me on a rock for?” he demanded, panting pas- 
sionately. ‘Don’t you know you can easy bust a man’s 
spine thataway?” 

“We — we — you ain’t dead!” said Milky Bill, utter- 
ing the first stupid remark of a long and useful life. 

“ Of course I ain’t,’ Tom continued to pant. ‘“ Breath 
knocked out of me. I was just opening that gate when 
somebody hit me blam in the back and knocked the wind 
out of me against the gate. I heard everything you said 
when you were holding your inquest on me, only I 
couldn’t speak. Didn’t you see me looking? ”’ 

Milky Bill shuddered. “I saw you. But that bullet 
went right in your back. Here, lemme show you? Right 
here.” 

“Ow! Take your thumb away. ’At hurts!” 

“You gotta be wounded anyhow, Tom,” remonstrated 
Milky Bill. 

“Well, I ain’t,” yapped Tom, his breathing consid- 
erably more easy. He jerked up his vest and fingered 
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feverishly the small of his back, then irritatedly yanked the 
back of his cartridge belt around to the front. “ Here! 
Lookit here! The bullet hit one of my rifle cartridges 
and here she is, stickin’ in the brass. Tell you, it always 
pays to wear a full belt. Dam’ this rain! Can’t see a 
thing. I— Those horses! Those horses that are in the 
corral! I saw one of ’em had a new rope and the other 
a leather lariat just before I dropped.” 

He shouted the last words over his shoulder as he 
plunged through the half-opened gate into the corral. 
The others followed on the run. Sear comprehended 
perfectly that his plan of campaign had been spoiled by 
Tom’s interference, but he spoke no word of censure. 
Of course Red Beard was out of action, but Green Shirt 
was gone. However, he would not travel far without 
a horse, and both his and his comrade’s were safe in the 
corral. But this hasty assumption proved erroneous. For 
there were no horses, as they, after five minutes’ des- 
perate floundering through the mud in blinding rain, es- 
tablished beyond the shadow of,a doubt. They found the 
horse tracks though. Which tracks, already in process 
of being washed out by the downpour, led through a 
hitherto unnoticed gate in the side of the corral. 

Tom rushed back through the main gate and ran about 
like a wild man. ‘“ My horse is gone too!” he squalled. 
“Where’s yours, Milky?” 

But Milky’s horse was also conspicuous by its absence, 
as was Captain Burr’s. The prints of boots and horse- 
shoes indicated only too plainly that a man had led them 
away. While their attention had been centered on the 
supposedly wounded Tom Ward, Green Shirt, under 
cover of the storm, had done his damnedest. Oppressed 
by an awful thought, Sear and Long George hurried to 
the branding pen where they had parked their mounts. 
These horses were gone too. 
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“No wonder Green Shirt left early. He had lots to 
do,” muttered Long George. 

“Green Shirt!” cried Tom Ward. “Green Shirt! 
What Green Shirt?” 

“Feller back at the ranch house. He left while we 
were shootin’ it out in there.” 

“And you didn’t stop him? You let him get away?” 

“ This,” said Long George between his teeth, “is 
a-plenty! ” 

It was, and Sear knew it. Tom had undoubtedly 
earned his come-uppance. But Sear sternly stifled the 
ancient Adam, moved when Long George moved and, 
faking a stumble, seized the puncher by the belt and knee 
and dragged him down in the mud. 

“Well, if I ain’t clumsy!” exclaimed Sear contritely, 
squirming on top of Long George and apparently making 
determined efforts to rise. “ Jus’ a minute. My leg’s 
caught. Aw right. Here, let me help you up. Ain't 
this mud slippery? Did I hurt you, George? ITll brush 
you off.” Thus, retaining a tight hold on Long George, 
he contrived to consume at least two minutes, giving 
Milky Bill and Captain Burr, who were no fools, time 
to start the uppity Tom back toward the house. The 
tactful Dakota followed the trio. 

“Cooled off, George?” he queried. ‘ Nothin’ like a 
lvl rain, is there?” 

A moment Long George, his eyes slits of gray, stared. 
Then his tense muscles relaxed, and he laughed shortly. 
“You win, Bill— for now. Gawd! I’m wet!” 

He pulled his hat down over his forehead and they 
started for the ranch house. 

“T was gonna buy you a new hat first chance, George,” 
said Sear, glancing sidewise at the other’s head covering. 
“ But I guess I don’t need to. Far as I can see, there ain’t 
a mark on it.” 
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“Huh? Mark? How mark?” 

“Well, I sat down in some gravy during the fraycas 
and I wiped myself on the first thing at hand — turned 
out to be your hat. You'd ’a’ thought the felt would 
have sopped it up like blotting paper.” 

“Tt would —if it had been my hat, and no thanks 
to you. But I picked up my hat off the floor where 
she fell after I knocked the table over, and it was dry as 
a bone, no gravy on it. You must ’a’ used Red Beard’s 
hat, so that’s all right. He won’t need it again.” 

Sear could not repress a slight shudder. He had never 
before killed a man, except in battle, in the way of busi- 
ness, as it were. But this —this was different. He had 
shot the man at close range, and had seen the expression 
of his face when he jerked his head sidewise as the lead 
went home. Sear remembered this now. 

“You sure he’s cashed, George?” 

“Sure? Why not? I put two holes in him myself.” 
A callous person, Long George. “I don’t know whether 
I plugged Green Shirt. My foot slipped and I hit the 
table just as I cut down on him, and when I got up the 
smoke was so thick I couldn’t see my foresight. But your 
droppin’ Red Beard was mighty pretty work, Bill. I 
dunno when I ever saw neater shootin’. And quick too. 
Congrats, Bill, congrats.” 

“Tt was him or Tom,” Sear said without enthusiasm. 
“ He — hear that, George!” he cried sharply, and began 
to run. He had heard Traveler’s shrill whinny above the 
pelting spatter of the rain. 

The two men tore round to the back of the ranch 
house. There stood Traveler, ears cocked, staring off 
into the welter of wet. An answering whinny, and Long 
George’s mount, head held sidewise to keep from stepping 
on his dropped reins, trotted up beside his comrade. It 
was not surprising that Green Shirt, his spare hand full 
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of slipping bridle reins, had been unable to hold fast to 
them all. 

They drew their cinches tight in desperate haste, swung 
up and spurred to run the trail of the fleeing Green Shirt. 
They found it and followed it for less than half a mile 
to a gravelly wash. There they lost it. Nor, cast as they 
might, could they pick it up again. 

“No use, George,” said Sear. “It'll be black dark in 
half an hour. We might as well go back.” 


III 


The bracket lamp hanging on the wall shed a grateful 
light on the interior of the Stumer kitchen. If it had not 
been for the dead body of the red-bearded man lying 
under the window sill the room would have been almost 
cozy. The stovepipe had been set up and the captain was 
frying a fresh batch of potatoes and reheating the steaks 
that had found a resting place in Sear’s lap. The coffee- 
pot was singing, and the table was set for six. Under 
the table where it had been kicked by a careless foot, 
lay a crumpled hat. It was caked with solidified grease. 

Long George lifted it from the floor, saying with deep- 
est scorn, “ Here’s that lid you mistook for mine, Bill. 
I’d go barefoot on top before I’d wear a trap like this. 
Which it ain’t even a J. B.,” he added, glancing within 
at the manufacturer’s stamp on the sweat band. “ Hullo, 
here’s a letter, envelope and all.” 

He drew forth the letter, slipped it from the envelope 
and spread it flat on the table between the dishes. Sear 
and the others peered over his shoulders. 

The letter ran: 


DEAR JOE: 
I agree with I. Slipping is dangerous. He knows 
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too much. His mouth must be stopped. I have a 
plan. We can work it more easily from this end. 
You and Buck come here soon as possible and we'll 
fix it up. 
Yours to a cinder, 
DIcK. 


The envelope was addressed to Joe Ware, care of Pete 
Stumer at Four Troughs, and according to the postmark, 
had been mailed at Marysville on Saturday of the previous 
week. 

“Saturday,” mused Sear. “Three days ago. Joe 
must have just about gotten it.” 

“Which is Joe and which is Buck? ” said Long George. 

“Red Beard’s hat was under his head,” replied Sear. 
“Green Shirt is Joe, O. K., and I’ll bet he’s burnin’ the 
ground right now for Marysville and Dick.” 

“T ain’t so sure,” denied Tom, the conscientious ob- 
jector. “ Joe will remember where he lost his hat. He'll 
know we'll find that letter, and he won’t go to Marys- 
ville.” 

“So long as we don’t know who Dick is and why slip- 
ping is dangerous it doesn’t make any. difference where 
he goes to anybody but the fellah who knows too much. 
Wonder who he is. Me for a bet.” 

“You've been laid for this long time,” differed Milky 
Bill. “ Now they dunno how little or how much Tom 
picked up at Calloway’s corral, and that ‘I agree with I’ 
means nothin’ else but Hugo is mixed up in some more 
dirty work. Three to one Tom is the dirty work.” 

“ Well, anyhow, I ain’t finicky,” said the possible “ dirty 
work,” hastily changing the subject. “But I’ve got me 
one fine appetite right this minute and I ain’t carin’ to 
have it spoiled by the remainders of a feller who ain’t 
even an acquaintance.” 
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“You're mighty finicky, if you ask me,” contradicted 
Milky Bill. “ He won’t know you're eatin’ his dinner.” 

“ Alla same, I ain’t surrounding any grub in company 
with a feller that’s cashed. You take his heels, Milky, 
and we'll pack him into the next room.” 

The door into the next room was closed. Sear, who 
was nearest, lifted down the bracket lamp, and opened the 
door for the body bearers. 

“ Hey, boys! lookit here!” he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, striding hastily across the threshold and stooping 
beside the prostrate body of Big Pete Stumer. It hardly 
needed the placing of a hand against the hairy neck to 
proclaim the fact that Big Pete had been dead for some 
time. 

The tails of Big Pete’s shirt had been pulled out of his 
trousers and lay in sodden folds across the once mighty 
chest. Sear set the lamp on the splintery floor boards 
and raised the shirt. He dropped it quickly. 

“Two holes,’ murmured Captain Burr. 

“T thought you said you only got Buck,” Tom Ward 
said with characteristic density. 

“T did say so. We didn’t down Big Pete. Buck Red 
Beard and Joe Green Shirt turned that trick, I guess.” 

“And this is why they turned it,’ announced Dakota, 
snaking from beneath the table a money belt. The clos- 
ing strap had been pulled out. The belt was empty. 

“Those fellers just can’t be trusted a-tall,”’ Tom Ward 
declared with indignation and unconscious humor. “ Big 
Pete was their friend. What’s that in his breast pocket, 
Billie” 

Sear had seen the bit of stained white too. He took 
hold of it between finger and thumb, pulled, and produced 
a letter. 

“This is sure mail day,” said he, and turned over the 
envelope to read the address. “ This here one’s to Big 
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Pete, and it’s the same handwriting as the other,” he 
added, withdrawing with some difficulty the letter from 
its envelope, for both were very wet with what had 
soaked the shirt. 

The letter : 


DEAR PETE: 
You keep out of it. We'll attend to Slipping 
from this end. 
Yours 
Dick. 


“* We'll attend to Slipping from this end,’” mused 
Sear. “I wonder why he capitalized ‘Slipping.’ I— 
Say, fellahs, it ain’t ‘ Slipping’; it’s ‘ Slippery.’ See, this 
‘n’is‘r’,and‘g’is‘y.’ I should have seen it at first 
when he didn’t dot the second ‘i.” There’s only one 
* Slippery’ I know of, and that’s Elm Swindell. ‘From 
this end’ in another letter postmarked Marysville makes 
it certain,” he added, stabbing at the phrase with a tensed 
finger. ‘ 

“Well, if you'll tell me how a fox like Swindell got 
mixed up in this —” began Tom Ward. 

“T can’t tell you, but maybe he can. I’m going to 
Marysville to find out.” 

“ Swindell will never tell you a thing he don’t want 
you to know.” 

“When he sees these letters maybe he’ll be willing to 
trade,” said Sear, picking up the lamp and rising to his 
fectian Let's:.eat.” 

“Tet’s get Buck in here first,” suggested Tom Ward. 
“We dropped him when you hollered.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
MARYSVILLE COURTHOUSE 
I 


It was early evening in Marysville. From the dance 
hall came the stirring strains of “ Jim Crack Corn”; the 
swing team of a belated freighter was lying down in 
the middle of Main Street and staying put, despite all 
the freighter aforesaid could do with a wagon stake; the 
hotel-keeper’s dog had one of the local pigs by the ear 
and was taking him home on the run; in the Francey 
house, the Franceys, husband and wife, were staging their 
daily battle; across the street in the center of a group 
of interested citizens, the sporting Wells Fargo agent, 
Jawbone Dunleavy, was making book on the result; on 
the porch of the Sweet Dreams Saloon portly Judge Alli- 
son, the judicial hands clasped beneath the judicial coat 
tails, stood teetering on his heels and idly watching two 
bearded riders in black clothes who were passing the 
hostelry at the time. 

The good old judge, who had been sitting up with a 
sick friend the previous night and had arisen loser to 
the extent of eighty-five dollars, fixed a bilious eye on 
the horsemen, who, by their clothing, were either cattle 
buyers or itinerant ministers. A familiar touch about 
one of the newcomers — it might have been the swing 
of his shoulders, the carriage of his head, the shape of 
his nose — caught and held the judge’s attention. 

“Jim Crack Corn” closed on a swelling chord; the 
mules, their proud spirits not proof against the laying 
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on of the wagon stake, scrambled upright, their harness 
rattling about them; the hotel-keeper’s dog, having re- 
turned the porker to its owner’s wagon shed, trotted 
homeward; Ike Francey, appearing suddenly at his front 
door, raced a skillet to the sidewalk and lost by a shoulder 
blade; Dunleavy began to pay out and take in; the two 
black-clothed riders disappeared round the corner of the 
hotel, and Judge’ Allison, continuing his casual specula- 
tion on the identity of the taller stranger, went into the 
guest-empty barroom for a hair of the dog that bit him. 
It had been a wet session. 

“Judge, we’ve just received a keg of genuine ten- 
year-old Powhatan,” was the bartender’s greeting. “ How 
does that strike you?” 

“Tom,” said the judge solemnly, waxing reminiscent 
as he always did during a hang-over, “the last time I 
drank Powhatan was in the Galt House in Louisville, 
Kentucky, the day that General Nelson had an altercation 
with General Davis. I recall that General Nelson died 
almost instantly. Powhatan!” He permitted himself a 
reverential sip. “‘ Powhatan! Tom, that keg is mine.” 
He sipped again, and his eye grew less bilious. “Tom, 
charge your glass. Gentlemen ’’—as the two previously 
mentioned black-clothed strangers entered and bellied the 
bar —“ will you join me in a glass of Powhatan a full 
decade in the wood?” 

“ Sure we will,” accepted without hesitation the taller 
of the pair. 

They all had one with the judge. The tall man stood 
a round. His friend paid his shot. The bartender set 
up drinks on the house. After which the somewhat ex- 
panded jurist insisted that the three accompany him to 
his chambers for the purpose of sampling a quart of 
Old Crow. 

The bartender excused himself on the plea of attend- 
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ing to business, but his defection apparently made the 
judge the more determined that the two strangers, whose 
names were Reese and Long, should not deny him the 
pleasure of their company. They went with him. They 
had to. The eminent judge, a slight stagger in his gait, 
for the hang-over, stimulated by four shots of potent 
Powhatan, was beginning to sit up and wiggle its ears, 
walked between them in the gathering dusk. But there 
was no stagger in the judge’s mental processes. His brain 
was working as steadily and by comparison as swiftly 
as the legs of a pacer swinging into the stretch. 

Arrived at the courthouse, the judge led the way to 
his chambers. After lighting the lamp, and inviting his 
guests to be seated, he unlocked the safe and produced 
therefrom a fat quart bottle, sealed and corked, and 
three tumblers. These delectable articles he placed upon 
the table between his new-found friends, and poked his 
fingers into the pigeonholes of a desk in search of a 
corkscrew. But, search as he would, this article was not 
to be found. 

““T seem to be corkscrewless,” confessed Judge Allison. 
“You will pardon my leaving you while I procure else- 
where this necessary adjunct to a pleasant evening.” 

The judge went away. They heard the sound of his 
footsteps, diminuendo, in the corridor and down the stairs. 

“TI don’t like this, George,” whispered the taller man, 
rising limberly. “I think we better go some’ers else right 
now, if not sooner.” 

George immediately started for the door, but his com- 
rade pulled him back. “ He may have the front stairs 
watched, so —” 

“There are the back stairs by Byle’s office,” inter- 
rupted George. 

“No stairs of any breed. I know a better way. Look 
in that closet, George, and see if there’s a duster or some- 
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thin’ to go with this table cover. Nemmine questions. 
You'll see,” 

George ran to the closet and returned with a linen 
duster, a moth-eaten overcoat and a pair of checked trou- 
sers. The tall man snatched these articles of clothing, 
and assumed a prayerful posture. His hands and fingers 
moved with incredible speed. “ Hocus-pocus, ranicka- 
boo!” he exclaimed, springing upright. ‘ Here’s a rope 
as good as you can buy at any store, George. Climb 
on the window sill and take hold. Ill lower you. Good 
thing it’s dark. These check pants would catch most 
anybody’s eye in daylight. Easy, George, don’t kick your 
feet, there’s another window under this one. Huh? Sure, 
I’m comin’ too. Ill block the table across the window and 
tie the rope to a leg.” 

But this happy consummation of the scheme was not 
to be. George was still a yard from the ground and the 
tall man, one foot braced against the window sill, was 
slowly paying out the improvised rope across his thigh 
when some one touched him on the shoulder and asked, 
“What in hell are you doing?” 

“ Shuh!” cautioned the tall man, with great presence 
of mind and without turning his head. ‘‘ Come here and 
take a look.” 

Incautiously the questioner obeyed. The next instant 
a fist struck him behind the ear, and the side of his head 
struck the window frame. Just in time to prevent it 
from pitching headfirst out of the window, the tall man 
caught the unconscious body and eased it to the floor. 
Unfortunately, in so doing he lost his hold on the rope. 
His frantic snatch missed by an inch the left leg of the 
checked trousers as it slid over the window sill. 

He leaned out into the darkness. “Throw it up, 
George. I dropped it.” 

“You dropped me too,” snarled an invisible George 
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from the darkness below. “Plumb on a busted box.” 

“A fellah came in and wanted to know howcome,” 
apologized the tall man. “I had to put him to sleep. 
Throw up the rope, will you?” 

But throwing a rope composed of odds and ends of 
clothing in the breeze is not the same thing as tossing a 
rope composed of strands of Manila. There was too much 

area for the weight. Try as he might, George could not 
throw it past the top of the first-story window. 

“ Nemmine, let it go,” said the tall man. “ We can’t 
waste any more time and it’s too far to jump. You hop 
out and catch up the horses. Hold ’em at the back of 
the hotel corral. I’ll meet you there.” 

Without giving George a chance to argue, he drew back 
his head and shoulders into the room, and stooped to the 
stertorously breathing body that lay on the floor. Slipping 
his hands beneath the shoulders he dragged it across the 
floor, shoved it unceremoniously into the closet and closed 
the door. Then, without any appearance of undue haste, 
he pulled on his black felt hat and slid into the corridor. 
It was empty. He padded down to the square hall where 
the main stairway dipped to the floor below. Here he 
stopped and listened. To his ears, sharpened by the neces- 
sity for caution, came the murmur of suppressed voices 
below stairs. Fingering his short dark beard as though 
it were an adornment to which he was not entirely accus- 
tomed, he padded right on down the corridor toward the 
back stairs. Adjoining the back-stairs entry was the 
country clerk’s office. The door was shut, but a line of 
light showed under the bottom rail. 

When the tall man was directly opposite the door it 
opened, drenching him with the light from the two-burner 
lamp hanging above the desk of the county clerk. He 
blinked in the sudden glare and stopped. 

“What kept you so long, Rufe?” queried the irritable 
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voice of Mr. Byle, the county clerk. ‘Oh, excuse me, sir. 
I thought for an instant you were my clerk. He went 
down to the judge’s office for some matches. Can you 
oblige me with a light?” 

Inwardly damning the delay, the tall man produced the 
desired match. Mr. Byle thanked him and withdrew into 
his office, closing the door behind him. The tall man 
stepped into the back-stairs entry. But even as his foot 
began to make the descent from the top step to the next 
below, he drew it back, because he heard at the stair foot 
an unmistakably military voice say, “ If they try to escape, 
fire upon them.” 

These words were almost immediately followed by the 
sound of cautiously ascending cavalry boots. 

Experiencing all the sensations of a mouse in the trap, 
Mr. Reese silently returned to the corridor and perceived 
in the light of the lamp illuminating the main stairway, 
the blue backs of four soldiers who were tiptoeing into the 
corridor leading to the judge’s office. He also saw the 
shadows of several others guarding the head of the stair- 
way. The trapped mouse sensation increasing tenfold, he 
silently opened the door of the county clerk’s office and 
stepped inside. 

The county clerk was seated at a table with his back 
to the door. The record book and the obviously legal 
instruments spread before him were indicative of his em- 
ployment. 

“Took you long enough, Rufe,” said Mr. Byle, with- 
out turning his head. 

“Tt’s not — uh — Rufe,” said Mr. Reese, his ears at- 
tuned to the muffled scraping of the cavalry boots ascend- 
ing the back stairs. “I just dropped in.” 

Mr. Byle twisted round in surprise. But his stare was 
not censorious. Mr. Byle was standing for reélection in 
November. Mr. Reese might be a new constituent, and 
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constituents, like onions, must be cultivated. “ What can 
I do for you?” inquired the affable Mr. Byle. 

The desperate Mr. Reese achieved a strained smile. 
Casting about in search of an excuse for his presence his 
eye perceived the record book and the legal instruments, 
and immediately a happy thought was born even as the 
shuffle of the back-stairs detail became emphatic in the 
corridor. He hooked a chair into place with his toe and 
sat down beside Mr. Byle all in one motion. 

Mr. Byle’s expression of amazement changed to one 
of acute horror, as Mr. Reese, one hand thrust beneath 
his coat, said abruptly, “If any soldiers come in, I’m 
your friend Tom Jones of Licking Spring, and you’re 
kindly reading me the deed you’re recording because I 
ain’t got time to wait until it’s recorded ”— his eye fell 
on the handwriting of the partly recorded deed —“ Dick, 
as I live, my old side kick, Dick! This is unexpected, but 
as welcome as a spring breeze, Dick!” 

“My name ain’t Dick!” Mr. Byle denied in a hurry. 
“ Dam’ you —” 

Metal clicked twice beneath the coat of Mr. Reese. 
“Tl take your gun, if you don’t mind. Huh? Not 
wearing it? You are undressed. But you may be mis- 
taken. I'll look.’? He looked, and after a quick and 
thorough search was constrained to believe that Mr. Byle 
had told the truth. “Begin to read,” said Mr. Reese 
bleakly, “ and if you try to tell any secrets to the swaddies 
if they come in, Joe will miss his Dick boy from the home 
fireside. Begin.” 

Mr. Byle gulped and in a voice that shook, mumbled, 
“Between Hugo Igoe, bachelor, of the Barred I Ranch, 
Fort Creek County and bluh — bluh — party of the first 
part, and Elm Swindell, of the village and town of Marys- 
ville, of the same county and territory, party of the sec- 
ond part, bluh — bluh — bluh —” 
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“ Louder and slower,” whispered Mr. Reese. ‘“ They’re 
right outside in the corridor.” 

The county clerk droned on. “ Bluh — bluh, his heirs 
and assigns forever, all that lot or parcel of land, known 
as the Sweetwater Range, situate in —” 

“Ts the amount of the consideration correct?” Mr. 
Reese interrupted in a loud and casual tone for the bene- 
fit of possible listeners. 

(73 Yes.” 

“Tax stamp correct too?” 

“Yes. Look here —”’ 

“You won't do any more lookin’ if you raise that 
voice,’ cautioned Mr. Reese. “ They’re at the door now. 
Tom Jones of Licking Spring, me. Go on.” 

“ Beginning at a point —” 

The door was thrust violently open. “Turn your 
head,” breathed Mr. Reese, pressing his shoulder and a 
hard object against the body of Mr. Byle. Their two 
heads turned in unison. Their eyes perceived crowding 
into the room with carbines and revolvers in evidence, 
certain members of the cavalry branch of the armed 
forces of the Republic. 

“Who are you two men?” demanded a young and 
excited shavetail. 

The hard object prodded Mr. Byle in the ribs. “I 
am the county clerk,” declaimed the proddee, “and this 
is my friend, Tom Jones, of Licking Spring.” 

“ He’s the county clerk, sir, like he says,” corroborated 
an elderly sergeant. “I seen him here before. Name of 
Byle.” 

“ But the other feller might be anybody, sir,” broke in 
another sergeant doubtfully, “and that man they untied 
in the judge’s office said —” 

What it was that man said will never be known, for it 
was at this fraught-with-possibilities juncture that Mr. 
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Reese stood up and glanced out the window at Mr. Byle’s 
left. ‘Look at Bill Sear and Long George fightin’ the 
soldiers,” cried Mr. Reese. “See, Byley! There in the 
light of the Last Chance doorway!” 

It was the enlisted element which immediately rushed 
from the room and down the corridor toward the main 
stairway, but it was the commissioned officer who dashed 
toward the window, only to be barred by Mr. Reese and 
Mr. Byle, who, arms locked, bore him backward toward 
the door to the accompaniment of Mr. Reese’s thundering 
bawls of, “C’mon, loot, le’s go out and see the fight! 
Quick, or it’ll be over!” 

Over-persuaded, physically and otherwise, the lieuten- 
ant fled after his men. Mr. Reese, his heart welling with 
joy, propelled his captive across the hall into the back- 
stairs entry. “‘ Right down those steps,” said Mr. Reese, 
“and just you pray hard we ain’t stopped.” 

As he hurried Mr. Byle through the outer dark, an 
angry shouting racketed between the false fronts of Main 
Street. 

“Sounds like some folks were disappointed,” chuckled 
Mr. Reese. “Lift your feet, friend, lift your feet like 
Uncle Dudley.” 

So they lifted their feet till they came to where rein 
chains jingled and saddle leather creaked beneath a cot- 
tonwood. 

“You've heard of our county clerk, George,” said Mr. 
Reese, addressing a shadowy figure on horseback. “ This 
is him. He’s riding with us a spell. Oh, yes, you are, 
Byle. Here, lift your leg, and I'll boost you up in front 
of George. He’s forking the longest tree. If you’re 
thinking of hollerin’, I wouldn’t. All set? Let’s go.” 

“Bill,” said George, when they were a couple of miles 
out of town, “Bill, I’m almost sure I saw the judge 
talkin’ to the marshal as I ducked into the hotel.” 
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“T guess you did, and if you’d lingered any, you’d ’a’ 
seen him talking to the cavalry. And right now I’ll bet 
the cavalry are talkin’ to him. Did you hear ’em yell? 
They'll be skippering out after us in a few minutes. 
What fun!” 

“Bang goes our chance to find out about Swindell, Joe 
Ware and the Dick boy,” George offered gloomily. 

“We'll see Swindell, and you’re huggin’ the Dick boy, 
and —” 

“Huh?” Thus the startled George. 

“Yes, indeed. Our county clerk. He wrote that letter 
to Joe. I spotted his handwriting in the record book, 
and it was the same. Yeah. I’m afraid Byley has been 
keepin’ bad company. Damit, I knew these pants were 
too tight when I bought ’em!”’ 

“ What’n’ell — what are you doin’?”’ 

“ Cuttin’ the leg of my pants to get my gun. It slipped 
down inside my waistband and I couldn’t get it out when I 
needed it back there in Byle’s office.” 

The captive between George’s arms moved convul- 
sively. “ Huh? What —” 

“That was a matchbox I used,’ Mr. Reese kindly ex- 
plained. “ She clicked all right, but if you’d taken it into 
your head to act noisy and rough, it sure would have 
puzzled me to fire it!” 

The county clerk eased his mind at some length. 

“Tt was a joke on you, kind of,” said Mr. Reese sym- 
pathetically. “That reminds me, my name ain't really 
Tom Jones of Licking Spring. It’s Sear of the Lap- 
link. Don’t laugh.” 

“T ain’t laughing,” denied Mr. Byle. “But I’d like 
to know what you got against me. What you think 
you'll gain by kidnapping me?” 

Sear did not make a direct reply. Instead —‘‘ You 
wrote too many letters, Byle. ’S careless. Very. How 
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and why is Slippery Swindell so dangerous you got to 
stop his mouth? ”’ 

The erstwhile talkative Mr. Byle preserved a profound 
silence. 

“Won't talk, huh? I'll tell you what we’ll do, Byle. 
We'll let you talk to Swindell, first telling him what we 
know. Maybe between the two of you, we'll get at the 
truth of the matter. How much was your share, any- 
way?” 

Mr. Byle cleared his throat. ‘I'll be glad to see Swin- 
dell. Why not take me straight to his house?” 

“Don’t you wish we would — and Marysville crawlin’ 
with soldiers. No, Byley, we'll leave you tied up safe, 
and we'll bring Swindell to you. Even that much will be 
risky. You want to realize, old settler, we’re takin’ a lot 
of trouble on your account.” 

“ All for nothing too.” 

“We'll see what Swindell says. He’s got a right to 
be vexed with you, fellah.” 

“ Boys, I got a sick baby at home, and —”’ 

“You should ’a’ brought up the baby sooner. Thought- 
less cusses, some of these married men. You haven’t a 
kid any more ’n a jackrabbit.” 

“Anyway I got a wife,’ Mr. Byle persisted shame- 
lessly. 

“We'll admit the wife.” 

“And she’ll worry about me.” 

“Impossible, you sly dog. She knows you by this 
time.” 

“T tell you she’s in a highly nervous state. If I could 
only send her word.” 

“He wants to get us caught, Bill,” declared Long 
George. 

“T don’t, boys, honest. I just want to relieve her 
natural anxiety.” 
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“Don’t you believe him, Bill.” 

“T don’t—much. Still—tell you, Byle, got paper 
and pencil? Aw right, when we get into camp, you can 
write a short li’l letter to your wife, tellin’ her not to 
worry and you’ve gone to Farewell for a few days, and 
we'll mail it or leave it where it will be mailed when we 
go in after Swindell.” 

“But it won’t be true about going to Farewell. 
She —” 

“Tf you tell her the truth, she will have something to 
worry absut, and if you think we’re going to tell you 
where we're taking you after you see Swindell, you’ve 
got another guess. That'll be all from you. Shut up.” 


II 


All Marysville, save the honkatonk, three saloons, and 
a detail of cavalry patrolling Main Street, was slumbering 
peacefully when Sear and his friends dismounted and 
tied their horses to saplings in a hollow back of Elm 
Swindell’s pasture. 

Ten minutes later Lem Sawkins, Elm Swindell’s com- 
bination cook, houseman and hostler, who had been fol- 
lowing the example of the larger part of Marysville, was 
as wakeful as the honkatonk and the three saloons. But 
there was not the joy in the interior of Lem Sawkins 
that there was in the interiors of the honkatonk and the 
three saloons. For invisible hands had become attached 
to his arms and ankles, and the sharp point of an invisible 
knife was pricking his neck. Lem Sawkins lay very 
still. 

“ That’s right, don’t move,” a carefully low voice com- 
mended his good sense. “ This knife ain’t a quarter-inch 
from your jugular.” 

“No cards,” Lem replied with equal caution. “I 
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think a lot of that jugular. It’s been with me a long 
time. You'll find three dollars and six bits in my right 
pants pocket.”’ 

“Thanks for the compliment, but it’s Slippery Swin- 
dell we want.” 

“He never keeps a dime in the house. You'll have to 
bust the bank safe to get your claws on any of his money.” 

“Tt ain't Slip’s dinero we want. We want him. And 
he ain’t in bed where he ought to be this time o’ night. 
Where’s he at?” 

“Oh, Farewell— OUCH! I didn’t move!” 

“T said I wanted to know where Elm’s at. Don’t get 
the notion you can get rid of us by singin’ ‘ so long ’.” 

“T didn’t. I said ‘ Farewell.” I— Damit! stop stick- 
ing me with that knife! What —” 

“Stop your fooling and tell us where Swindell is!” 

“T done told you twice! Take the cotton out of your 
ears and gimme a chance. For the third time o’ tellin’, 
Elm Swindell’s in Farewell!” 

“My mistake. I thought you were getting gay with 
us. You put a li’l stickin’ plaster on that in the morning 
and you'll be all right. What is Slip doing in Fare- 
well?” 

“T dunno. He ain’t been back here since he went to 
the Laplink to see Bill Sear.” 

ce Huh! ” 

“Hey, listen! don’t go denting me with that bowie 
o’ yours any more! I never felt so unhumorous truthful 
in all my livin’ days, and I’m tellin’ you plain and serious 
Elm Swindell has been in Farewell ever since he went to 
the Laplink — leastwise that’s where I got orders to send 
his mail.” 

“You may be tellin’ the truth.” 

“Tf I ain’t, you can always come back and get hunk 
on me, can’t you?” 
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“That’s so. We can. You're a thoughtful cuss, 
ikem.” 

“Why, hello, Bill Sear. I wasn’t sure of your voice 
till you called me Lem. You know there’s a whole raft 
of swaddies a-scourin’ the range for you.” 

“We did have to dodge a couple of bunches of ’em 
as we rode in to pay our call. So it’s me they’re after, 
huh? JI feel complimented.” 

“You oughta be. They say when you escaped from 
the courthouse you killed both Byle and his clerk Rufe. 
Didja?” 

“The report is exaggerated.” 

“T hoped it was true,” grieved Lem Sawkins. “I 
owe both of ’em money.” 

“Who commands the swaddies?” 

“Captain Steptoe, and he’s given orders to down you 
on sight. He ain’t pleased.” 

“Where’s Cavesson?” 

“They say he’ll sift in to-morrow or next day.” 

“T expect that’s why Steptoe ain’t pleased. He’ll have 
to tell Fatty he lost the chickens.” 

“The chickens may not stay lost. Fatty is bringing 
more troops.” 

6c Huh? a”) 

“ Bill, I’m tellin’ you for your own good, you better 
reform. You might —” 

“We're goin’ now,” interrupted Lem’s visitor, “I 
wish you’d remember you never woke up all night.” 

“ Bill, leave it to me. We’re most of us, me included, 
with you from soda to hock. But I will say when you 
kept stickin’ me with that knife you strained my sym- 
pathy almighty extensive.” 

“T’m sure sorry,” apologized the other. “ But how 
could I know? You're workin’ for Swindell, and he 
ain’t my friend. Nemmine, Lem, when your luck’s bad, 
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and you need help for some li’! thing, you traipse over to 
the Laplink, and the outfit will see you through.” 

“Thanks. Don’t slam the door on your way out.” 

Three minutes later Lem Sawkins, attired solely in his 
nightshirt and a pair of carpet slippers, dashed from the 
back door into the arms of two booted persons who re- 
ceived him untenderly. The pair went silently to work 
upon the person of Lem Sawkins with despatch and a 
lariat. Two other men materialized from the black gulf 
between the stable and the house, and attached themselves 
to Lem Sawkins’s thrashing ankles. The four were 
joined in a moment by a fifth gentleman who squatted 
on his heels, felt here and there with his fingers, and 
observed : 

“IT knew he was too good to be true. But it might ’a’ 
been better if he’d come out the front door, where I was. 
I guess maybe you hit him too hard, George.” 

“T couldn’t hit him too hard, the dam’ snitch!” 
growled George. “ He’s all right, and he’ll do a whole 
lot of dirty work yet. If I don’t miss my guess, he’s 
comin’ to right now.” 

“So he is. Before you lift him, lemme ram that gag 
a li’l tighter. There, now, he'll do. Just drop him any- 
where in the kitchen. We want to drift back to the 
county clerk soon as we can. He’s liable to get a chill 
if we leave him tied out too long.” 

“His chill won't be a marker on the ones we'll get if 
Slip Swindell doesn’t talk. Catch hold, Dakota.” 

A shadow slid over the fence. “I never had such a 
job to mail a letter,” whispered Sear to Milky Bill. 
“There ought to be a law against postmasters wedging 
their back windows.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
THE CAST 
I 


“Wuyn’r you tell us Swindell wasn’t in town?” Sear 
demanded in mock indignation of the prisoner. “ Like to 
got us caught.” 

“T wish you had been!” Byle snarled, kicking viciously 
at Long George. “ Ow-wow!” concluded Byle. 

“The heel is harder than the shin,” Sear pointed out, 
“and the spur is harder than the heel. Sharper too. 
And if you kick out thataway again, I’ll just naturally 
bat you over the head with the barrel of my gun.” 

“T might ’a’ got my death of pneumonia lyin’ tied 
out all this time,” complained the prisoner. “I can’t 
walk. I got a cramp.” ; 

“The way you kicked at me shows how much of a 
cramp you got. There, stand still.” 

The perverse human animal of course pulled away, 
and was expertly tripped face downward through the 
lower branches of a briery bush. Byle’s language became 
unprintable. He was extricated from his prickly predica- 
ament, but not too gently. 

“T expect you didn’t notice what was in front of 
you,” observed Sear. “It’s pretty dark. But you can 
see the stars. There’s the Dipper and that’s the Milky 
Way, and —” 

“ Dam’ the Milky Way, and you too! This is an out- 
rage and you'll sweat for it hot and heavy. I'll see you 


all in jail!” 
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“T wouldn’t be surprised. We’re mighty likely to 
drop in and see how you're getting along.” 

Byle was a furiously writhing shape in the darkness. 
Two shadows held him and spoke soothingly as they 
would have done to an excited horse. 

“T don’t blame you a mite,” continued Sear. “ You 
got a right to be put out with yourself. You’ve lost a 
good job. Now how about telling us all you know about 
yourself and Slippery Swindell and Riley and Igoe and 
Joe Ware and the late lamented pair, Buck and Big 
Pete Stumer.”’ 

“ce Huh? > 

“ Maybe ‘lamented’ ain’t the word. Of course you 
know Big Pete, and the Buck boy had a red beard, a hot 
temper, and quick-shootin’ ways. Description help you 
any? 

“This is all a riddle to me,” Byle insisted firmly, “ and 
you’re making things harder for yourselves, kidnapping 
me this way!” 

“Bless your heart, always thinking of others. By the 
way, how much of the seventy thousand did you get?” 

“T tell you you’re making a big mistake.” 

“We'll chance it, I guess. But anything you care to 
tell us will count for you at the trial.” 

“Whose trial! Yours?” 

* Ain’t you the li’l joker? And you’re too fat, Byle. 
Let’s climb on the nice horsey and work off some of 
your paunch, and maybe you won’t feel so funny.” 

So, riding at night, and lying up in the daytime, by 
valleys hard to travel and wooded ridges that well-nigh 
broke the horses’ hearts, they came at last to the neigh- 
borhood of Farewell and made camp in a deserted sod 
house under a hill six miles east of town. 

In the dusk of a summer evening Sear, leaving the 
others to guard the prisoner, rode to town with Long 
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George. While Sear waited in the brush behind the hotel 
corral, George slipped into the hotel. He returned in 
twenty minutes with not only Al Magee, but that erst- 
while captive, Dusty Rhodes. Both of them were un- 
feignedly glad to see Sear. 

“No, they only kept me until Fatty Cavesson slid his 
eagle eye over my shrinking form,” Dusty said, in reply 
to Sear’s question. “ Their makin’ the mistake made him 
so hot he pulled in his details from every ranch around 
here. Said they were worse than useless, and he spread 
himself on my particular bunch. Takin’ it all around, 
I expect those swaddies were sorry they tangled with me. 
On the ride in we stopped to water and rest, and I got 
’em into a poker game, and I won everything they had 
but their clo’es and equipment, which bein’ gov’ment prop- 
erty, they couldn’t put ’em on the blanket. It was a right 
profitable trip. When I got down here Al was about 
wore out with that Ernie, so I decided to quit you like 
Al did and help him. Oh, yeah, Gov’ment’s raised the 
rewards to five thousand apiece for the bandits, dead or 
alive.” 

Sear turned to the blotch under a bush that was Al 
Magee. “ Any luck?” 

“ Bill, I hate to say it, but not a dam’ bit.” 

Sear was silent. The disappointment was keen. He 
had rather banked on Al Magee. AI evidently sensed 
his feeling, because he continued apologetically, “ Bill, I 
tried that boy.every way I knew, and so did Dusty. We 
managed to get to him in spite of Mis’ Lainey, and we 
sure played every card in the pack. J never saw anybody 
so dumb. He just ain’t sayin’ a word. After all we 
done for him too, the ungrateful cuss! It’s enough to 
make a feller lose his faith in human nature.” 

“You and Dusty did your best. Don’t need to tell me 
that, Al. Any swaddies around?” 
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‘““They’ve been here off and on, but they rode out 
this morning with a week’s rations, so I ain’t lookin’ 
for ’em back right away.” 

“We're lucky for once. I hear Swindell’s been here 
in Farewell right along.” 

“ Sure he has. See him round the hotel continual.” 

“Ts he there now?” 

“T ain’t seen him to-day. You see him, Dusty?” 

“Yep. This afternoon.” 

“T wish you two boys would locate him and bring him 
here— No, he’d never come with either of you, and 
naturally I can’t appear. George, I guess you’d better 
ride back and get Milky and Cap’n Burr. He'll listen 
to them.” 


II 


He did listen to them. In his buckboard he drove out 
with them that very night to the sod house and made no 
bones of entering the gloomy place. 

“Where did Cap’n Burr go?” asked Swindell, when 
he perceived that Milky Bill was the only one to enter 
with him. 

“He’s bringin’ a friend of yours to see you,” replied 
Milky Bill, placing a few sticks where red ashes glowed 
in the fireplace. 

“T’m armed,” said Swindell, sliding a hand beneath 
his coat. “ Besides, you gave your word —” 

“My word’s always good. You needn’t fret.” Milky 
Bill knelt and blew the sticks into a blaze. 

It was then that Captain Burr entered, shoving ahead 
of him a bound and shambling man. 

“ Byle!” exclaimed Swindell. ‘“ What —” 

“They kidnapped me,” replied Byle angrily. “ They’ll 
go to jail for it too!” 


’ 
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“T don’t understand this, Mr. Ward,” Swindell said 
with dignity, shaking his head at Milky Bill. “ Mr. 
Byle is a friend of mine, and I don’t understand —” 

“Mr. Byle has been keeping bad company,” declared 
Milky Bill. “Sit down here, Byle.” As he spoke he 
thrust the county clerk down on the rammed earth of 
the floor, and turned again to Swindell. ‘‘ Would you 
know his handwriting if you saw it?” 

Swindell nodded. “TI think so.” 

“ Read these.” Milky Bill handed him the letters found 
at Big Pete Stumer’s. 

The banker read both gravely, turned them over, and 
examined the backs. He squinted down his long nose 
at the addresses on the envelopes. Solemnly he held 
them out to Milky Bill. ‘I hardly see where these con- 
Sern Mic, * 

“Look here, Swindell, these letters refer to you. You 
know all about the robbery of the paymaster’s money. 
You’re becoming dangerous to the hold-ups. They’re 
out to down you. Tell us what you know, and we'll 
protect you by putting the whole gang in jail.” 

Swindell stared in well-stimulated astonishment at 
Milky Bill. ‘ You mean to tell me this man ”’— he in- 
dicated Byle —“‘is plotting my death? Why, Mr. Ward, 
you jest. Tell me you jest.” 

“T ain’t jesting, Swindell —” 

“Mr. Byle is my friend. See, I shake his hand. You 
are mixed up in a mare’s-nest, Mr. Ward. I would 
strongly advise you to release Mr. Byle without further 
delay.” 

“But Byle wrote those letters, Swindell.” 

“They are not signed with his name, nor are they in 
his handwriting. Somebody evidently has me in his 
bad books, but whoever he is, he is certainly not this 
man. If you are holding him captive on my account, 
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please do so no longer. Indeed, you will be forced to re- 
lease him. All right, boys, come in.” 

Entered then the worshipful sheriff’s first and second 
deputies, Kansas Casey and Bob Coffin, and nodded 
pleasantly to Milky Bill and the company, and stared in 
perplexity at the bound man by the fire. 

“T thought I’d better tell them to follow us, gentle- 
men,” Swindell explained, rubbing his skinny hands to- 
gether. “ They’ve been standing outside the door for 
the last two or three minutes. You might have seen 
them, if you’d turned around. Of course, I didn’t doubt 
your word, Mr. Ward, no, not for an instant. But I’m 
a banker, I am in a responsible position, I am compelled 
to take precautions. You understand, don’t you?” 

For once in his life, Milky Bill was speechless. But 
Captain Burr laughed mellowly. “Ah often wonde’ed 
how you Yanks made so much money. Now Ah know. 
You neveh take any chances.” 

Swindell did not smile. ‘Casey, you might as well 
untie Mr. Byle. It is possible too, that he may wish to 
prefer charges against Mr. Ward and Captain Burr. 
Cheer up, Mr. Byle, in a few moments you will be free 
and riding to Farewell with me in my new buckboard.” 

“Can’t I go with you fellows?” Byle asked anxiously, 
as Kansas cut the rope that bound him. 

“We're riding. You'd have to walk. You'll have to 
go with Swindell.” 

“Tl walk,” Byle declared. 

“Then Pll walk with you,’ Swindell said, with a smile 
that the light of the flames metamorphosed into the 
grimace of a gargoyle. 

“TI stay here,” Byle announced with finality. 

“Huh?” Kansas Casey stared at Byle. “ Ain’t Milky 
and the Cap’n been keepin’ you tied up? Ain’t you got 
a complaint to make?” 
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“Not a complaint. They had to keep me tied up for — 
for my own safety. I —JI had convulsions.” 

“You had what?” 

“Convulsions, man, convulsions! Fits like. Both 
Milky Bill and Cap’n Burr are good friends of mine, and 
I’m stayin’ right here with ’em.” 

“Nonsense,” broke in Swindell. ‘“ Byle doesn’t know 
what he’s talking about. IT’ll be grateful to you, Kansas, 
if you'll make him get into my buckboard with me. [ll 
take care of him.” 

“Like’ll you will!” cried Byle, skipping nimbly be- 
hind the tall form of Milky Bill. “I’m staying right 
here, I tell you!” 

“What is this, anyway, Swindell? ” wrathily demanded 
Kansas. “ You been playing a joke on us?” 

“No joke, I assure you. [—” 

“ Swindell’s crazy, if you ask me,” cut in Milky Bill 
bluntly. 

“T wonder if you all ain’t!” snapped Kansas. “ I’m 
tellin’ you, Milky, and you too, Cap’n Burr, I'd enjoy 
arrestin’ the pair of you. I think you’ve both been help- 
ing Bill Sear and Tom Ward.” 

“Why, Kansas, I’m surprised at you,” simpered Milky 
Bill. “ We’re on the side of Law and Order always. Oh, 
yes, indeedy. Are —” 

“Where’s Byle?” interrupted Swindell. 

The sudden sharp gallop of two horses was answer 
enough. The sod house poured its inmates into the night. 
Three of the men hurled themselves into Swindell’s buck- 
board, but Milky Bill and Captain Burr ran round to the 
back of the house where their own mounts were tethered. 
They were forking their hulls and away before Kansas 
had turned the buckboard. 

Half an hour later the occupants of the buckboard 
were met by a rider leading two horses. 
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“Here y’ are, boys!” came the shout in the familiar 
accents of Milky Bill. ‘‘ Here’s your two horses. You'll 
have to come take ’em. I can’t get ’em up to the buck- 
board.” 

“Where’s Byle?” inquired Kansas, jumping out and 
taking the reins. 

“T don’t see him anywhere,” replied Milky Bill vaguely. 
“He must have escaped.” 

So saying, Milky Bill wheeled his horse and rode 
away through the night as though the devil were after 
him. 

“He’s fooled you, Casey!” yowled Swindell. “I 
know that Captain Burr is holding Byle somewhere this 
minute!” 

“T know that I don’t care a dam’ whether he is or 
not!” flung back the fed-up deputy, topping his mount. 
“C’mon, Bob! The sooner we get back to town the 
better!” 


Til 


“T tell you these ropes are cuttin’ me in two!” 
grumbled the prisoner. 

“Can’t be helped. You oughtn’t to run away like 
you did,” Dakota said severely. “ Puttin’ Milky Bill and 
Cap’n Burr to all that trouble! Why, they might have 
lost you complete in the dark.” 

** Aw, lemme alone.” 

“They might have done better to turn you over to 
Swindell in the beginning. That notion makes you 
wiggle, huh? Nemmine, maybe he'll get his claws on 
you later.” 

“The sun’s in my eyes!” 

“Pl roll you farther along. There, how’s that? 
Sun’ll be set soon, and then you'll be O.K. Too bad 
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we had to leave that sod house. The nights are cold 
for this time of year.”’ 

“But you can’t keep me tied up forever.” 

“Sure not. We’re only going to hold you until we 
find out who committed the robbery. After that the 
sheriff will take charge. Yeah.” 

“ Where are the others? ” 

“Sleepin’ like they been doin’ all day. Didn’t get 
much rest last night ’count of you and Swindell and all.” 

Dakota’s final sentence was not strictly true. Sear 
and Long George had already started for town. It was 
Sear’s intention to see Ernie that night. He could not 
afford to await a favorable opportunity as Al Magee and 
Dusty had done. He hoped to put the redoubtable Mrs. 
Lainey in a complaisant mood. It could be managed, if 
a man spoke softly. 


IV 


“This is one mighty reckless play for you to make, 
Bill,” said Mrs. Lainey, busily engaged in warming over 
beef, beans and potatoes. 

“Oh, I dunno. It’d puzzle most folks to pick us out 
behind our whiskers. Besides, the swaddies are away for 
a week likely, and I ought to know you and Bill Lainey 
by this time.” 

“Alla same, the sheriff and his deputies ain’t away. 
You oughtn’t to come to Farewell a-tall.” 

“‘T happened to be in the neighborhood, and your cook- 
ing was too much of a temptation,’ grinned Sear, inhal- 
ing the fragrant odor of boiling coffee.” 

“Go long with you,’ smiled Mrs. Lainey, highly 
pleased. “If Lainey heard that he’d be jealous.” 

“ He sure would,” wheezed a fat voice from the pantry. 
“‘T never thought to live to see my Liz a-entertainin’ hold- 
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ups in my kitchen. Bill, I’m goin’ right out and snitch 
on you.” 

“ Wait till I eat, and P’ll go with you,” returned Sear 
with a laugh. 

“Skip out front, Lainey, and don’t go to sleep,” or- 
dered his wife. “If the sheriff or Kansas or that other 
deputy comes in, kick over a whiskey keg and cuss loud, 
like you stubbed your toe. Here’s the steak, boys. Coffee 
in a minute.” 

No one spoke for a blessed interval, which was broken 
by Mrs. Lainey, who was physically unable to maintain 
silence for any length of time. “I declare I almost for- 
got to make Ernie’s eggnog.” 

“The boy’s livin’ high,” mumbled George, with his 
mouth full. 

“Doctor’s orders.” 

“Doc seems to be havin’ quite a time curin’ him, ain’t 
he?” Sear said. 

“Doc!” sniffed Mrs. Lainey, vigorously beating an 
egg. “Which I never did hold with these homeopaths! 
Gimme a allopath every time. They’re the boys give you 
medicine you can taste. I always say a medicine to be 
any good has to tie you in a knot like. If a allopath 
hadn’t helped out Doc, I’m tellin’ you Ernie would have 
passed in his checks long ago.” 

“Where'd you find another sawbones around here?” 
Sear pursued, merely to keep rolling the conversational 
ball. 

Mrs. Lainey was silent while she poured the milk. 
Then, ‘ Maybe I oughtn’t to tell you this. He told me 
not to tell anybody, but there was a high-up doctor came 
all the way from Omaha to look at Ernie. He stayed 
three days and he’s the one told Doc what to do.” 

Sear and Long George laid down their knives and 
forks and regarded Mrs. Lainey in undiluted amaze- 
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ment. “A doctor from Omaha,” repeated Sear. ‘“‘ How 
would Ernie get a doctor from Omaha?” 

“ That’s tellin’. You'd be surprised to know what a 
good friend Ernie’s got.” 

“T’d be surprised to know Ernie ad any friends.” 

“Tm surprised at you, Bill Sear. Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him is the way of the world, though. 
Folks had ought to be more charitable.” 

“ Shucks, you’re foolin’, Mis’ Lainey,” Sear said lead- 
ingly. “A doctor from Omaha! I don’t wonder he told 
you not to talk.” 

“Tt wasn’t the doctor who told me not to tell,” de- 
clared the nettled Mrs. Lainey. ‘It was Ernie’s particu- 
lar friend.” 

“You city folks are always havin’ fun with us hill- 
top Reubens.” 

“Ts that so? Well, just for that, I’ll tell you. The 
feller who hired the Omaha doctor is Elm Swindell.” 

“Elm Swindell!” 

“T don’t wonder you’re aoronthed: I was myself. 
But it was him all right. Folks have always misjudged 
Elm Swindell. ene by the way he’s stood by Ernie 
Jones, he’s got a heart big as all outdoors. Why, boys, 
he’s been in to see Ernie almost every day since he was 
brought here.” 

“He has?” 

“Sure he has. But he’s one of those gents like to do 
good unknown to others, just like the Good Book says, 
and he told me to keep it dark about the doctor, and he 
had me watch and tell him when no one was round so 
he could slide into Ernie’s room without being seen. 
Why, those two days Ernie was delirious and ravin’ Elm 
Swindell stayed with him all the time. Wouldn’t even let 
me in the room. I had to pass the water pitcher through 
a crack in the door.” 
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“ Did he let the doctor in the room?” 

“The Omaha feller hadn’t come, and Doc was up at 
Cutter, so there wasn’t any medicine man to be had. But 
Swindell, he done noble, and he wrastled with Ernie and 
hired every room on the upper floor so nobody had to 
come upstairs and maybe disturb the patient. It mighty 
near tuckered out Elm Swindell. He looked like he’d 
been run through a wringer by the time Ernie got his 
senses back. I sure thought he’d take a rest then, but 
not him. He took a horse instead and went ridin’ off. 
He didn’t get back for a couple of days. There’s the 
coffee, boys. He’p yourselves. I'll be back soon as I 
take this eggnog up to Ernie.” 

When Mrs. Lainey was gone the two men stared at 
each other. 

“Elm Swindell spending money on Ernie Jones doesn’t 
sound reasonable,” said Sear slowly. 

“T reckon it’s so. What you guess?” 

“* Shush, she’s comin’ back.” 

Mrs. Lainey entered the kitchen and began to slosh the 
emptied eggnog glass in the washpan. ‘‘ You boys gettin’ 
enough to eat?” she inquired hospitably, reaching for a 
dish towel. 

“Plenty,” replied Sear. “ Plenty. That’s interestin’ 
hearin’ about Elm Swindell and Ernie Jones. Might you 
remember what days Ernie was delirious?” 

“Tt was Tuesday and Wednesday, I remember, be- 
cause I washed the day before.” 

“You don’t remember the days of the month, I sup- 
pose?” 

“T mightn’t usually, but it happens Lainey sold a 
span o’ horses that Monday, and I wrote the bill of sale 
for him. So the next two days would make it—” She 
gave the required dates. 

“TI guess Pll have another cup of coffee,” said Sear, 
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fitting in his mind the given dates with another date. “I 
wonder could I see Ernie for a minute?” 

“ Folks ain’t allowed to see him, Bill.” 

“That’s a right good idea, Mis’ Lainey. A crowd 
would likely disturb him. But I’m only one fellah.” 

Mrs. Lainey laughed. ‘‘ You’re always funnin’.” 

“Yeah, but I’d like to see Ernie.” 

“What you want to see him for?” 

“It’s a long story.” 

“Til bet. I ain’t forgot Ernie’s testimony helped put 
you in jail, Bill. Your wanting to see Ernie sounds sus- 
picious to me.” 

“Tell you, Mis’ Lainey, you take me in to see Ernie 
and stay right in the room and listen to everything I 
say. You'll be helpin’ out Tom Ward and me if you 
will.” 

“And you ain’t goin’ to hurt Ernie?” 

“Shucks, Miss’ Lainey, of course not. What do you 
think I am?” 

“But—but he might recognize you, Bill.” Doubt- 
fully. 

“T don’t think he will. You yourself didn’t know me 
behind these whiskers until I told you. But if he does, 
[ll have time to drift before he can spread the news 
much — unless Swindell’s there now?” 

“ He ain’t been in since after supper. I was wonderin’ 
where he’d gone to.” 

So Sear was duly conducted to the sickroom, and intro- 
duced to the sick man under his Marysville name of 
Reese. It was obvious that Ernie Jones did not recog- 
nize him, and Sear, had he not known otherwise, would 
certainly not have recognized Ernie. That easy-going 
rascal, the thirty-year-old Ernie Jones he’d known, had 
been florid-complexioned and well-nourished. The man 
in the bed was lean of figure and pale of face and looked 
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a bad forty-five. The thin features reminded Sear of 
some one he knew. Yet he could not tell precisely whom. 
He had entered the room prepared to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with Ernie. Where Al and Dusty had failed, he, 
Sear, with more knowledge at his command, might hope 
to achieve some slight success. It had been his intention 
to pose to Ernie who, he felt sure, would not recognize 
him behind the beard, as a Federal detective, and con- 
front him with a circumstantial account of the case as 
he, Sear, saw it, and bedevil Ernie with judicious hints 
of what might befall him, into incriminating admissions. 

But when he had had time to thoroughly take in that 
thin face and wasted body, he realized that the task was 
beyond him. It is one thing to threaten and browbeat a 
physically well and healthy man. It is quite another to 
third-degree an invalid. 

Sear, taking care to keep the lighted lamp between him- 
self and Ernie, chatted with him perfunctorily for a few 
minutes, and when Ernie rolled a cigarette he struck and 
held the match for him. 

As Ernie nodded his thanks and took the cigarette 
from between his lips, the lines of the mouth and those 
on either side of the beak of a nose were set for an in- 
stant and gave to his face a certain expression, and 
clinched Sear’s impression that he knew and had lately 
seen some one greatly resembling Ernie Jones. But 
memory went no further. 

Sear did not attempt to puzzle it out. It didn’t seem 
worth while. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 
THE QUARRY 
I 


Sear and Long George were sitting in the hotel kitchen, 
rolling cigarettes and drinking a last cup of coffee pre- 
paratory to departure. Sear was about as down in the 
mouth as it was possible for a man to be. His visit to 
Farewell had turned out a rank failure in every respect. 
He actually could not think of what to do next. It 
looked like the end of the road. 

At this blue moment there came a scratching at the door. 
“One of my boarders,” explained Mrs. Lainey, and 
opened the door to admit a large yellow dog, which im- 
mediately fawned upon her. “Get down, you dirty 
thing!” She brought a pan of scraps from the cupboard 
and set it beside the stove. “Fly at it, feller.” 

But “ feller” had discovered Sear and with a warm 
pink tongue was lavishing affection upon his hand. Sear 
patted the dog’s huge head, and the animal slavered and 
drooled and wriggled in ecstasy. 

“Seems like he knows you,” observed Mrs. Lainey. 
“ He belongs to Sam, the Barred I cook. I been feedin’ 
Yellowjack more ’n I have his owner, the sot. C’mon, 
eat, boy. Whatsamatter with you?” 

There was obviously something more imperative than 
hunger the matter with the dog. It paid no attention to 
the pan of scraps, but trotted to the door and whined. It 
looked back over its shoulder, whined again, and placed 
a tentative paw against the panel. No one moved. The 
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dog looked from Mrs. Lainey to Long George, then to 
Sear. Padding across the floor, it gently nipped Sear’s 
shirt sleeve and pulled. 

“ He wants something,” said Sear, and stood up. 

Instantly the dog released its hold and sidled to the 
door. Again it whined, raised a paw against the panel 
and looked at Sear. The man walked to the door and 
opened it. The dog flashed through, halted, looked up 
into Sear’s face, then peered into the darkness toward 
the corral. 

“ Aw, don’t bother with him, Bill,” protested Long 
George, who did not understand dogs. 

“He wants to lead me some’ers,” rejoined Sear, who 
did. “ What’s that, Mis’ Lainey?” 

“T thought I heard a bump upstairs like it might be 
in Ernie’s room. I guess I better go up.” 

She vanished into the pantry, which opened on the back 


stairs, and Sear stepped over the door sill. ‘“ [’m goin’ 
with the dog, George. There are no houses where he’s 
heading.” 


The dog whined its delight when the man joined it, and 
began to walk away toward the corral. Sear followed the 
dog in silence, and Long George followed Sear, but not 
in silence. 

Yellowjack led them past the corral and through a 
brush patch, where Long George’s grumblings became 
louder. ‘ There’s a young creek out behind there,” said 
he. “That dam’ dog will have us in it.” 

Straight to the bank of the creek the dog led them and 
began to tug at a shapeless form lying near the water’s 
edge. 

““T knew he wanted something,” said Sear, whose eyes 
had become accustomed to the darkness. He stooped and 
squinted. “It’s Sam, the Barred I cook. He’s half in 
the creek. Take his other arm, George.” 
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The two men snaked the soaked gentleman out upon 
the grass and laid him down. His breathing was regular, 
interspersed with occasional snores. 

“T take it all back,” remarked Long George, glancing 
at the dog, which had lain down close to Sam the cook 
and dropped its head between its paws. “ That’s a good 
hound. It’s clay where Sam was lyin’, and I expect he’d 
have slid in before he woke up and got drownded.” Long 
George sniffed the atmosphere. “My Gawd, what a 
breath!” 

“He’s pretty drunk,” admitted Sear. “Guess we’d 
better take him to the hotel. If we leave him here, he’ll 
fall in again, maybe.” 

Before they could carry out this charitable suggestion, 
Sam the cook choked, snorted, struggled into a sitting 
position and laughed like a hyena. He caught sight of 
Sear and Long George and stopped laughing. 

“Lul-lo, boys. Who you?” 

“ Friends o’ yours, Sam,” replied Sear in a hoarse tone, 
for even a drunken man may recognize a voice, and while 
he knew that Sam would not peach, he was too intoxicated 
to trust with any secrets. “ Friends, Sam. Let’s go back 
to the hotel.” 

Sam leaned back on his elbows and chortled anew. 
“ Tut-tell you a joke, fufy-friends. Bub-big joke. Joke 
on Shlippery Shus-shwindell. Hah-ha ha-ha-whoop! 
You know Shlip. Rur-rich man, rurr-rich bub-banker. 
Sush-shtingy s’all hell, You know he’sh shtingy. Ev’- 
body knowsh he’sh shush-shtingy. Ye-ye-yeah.” 

“ H’ist him up, Bill,” said Long George, who had no 
patience with the long-winded anecdotes of plastered cit- 
izens. 

“ Let him talk first,” advised Sear. “If he gets it out 
of his system, he'll likely be quieter when we take him 
in. You know how a drunk —” 
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“Thish evenin’,’ interrupted Sam, “ol’ Shlippery 
Shloop cuc-comes whuh-where I’m settin’ an’ saysh-she, 
‘Lul-lemme your hoss.’ ‘ Whu-what you wan’ mum-my 
hoss fuf-for,’ saysh-I. ‘Wan’ tut-to rur-ride him,’ 
saysh-she. ‘ Whu-why dud-don’ you rur-ride own hoss?’ 
saysh-I. ‘Thu-they’re out wuh-with Lul-Lainey’s bub- 
bunch. Ca-can’t cuc-catch thu-thish time nun-night,’ 
saysh-she. ‘ Wuh-won’t nobody lul-len’ you hoss?’ saysh- 
I. ‘Nun-no,’ saysh-she. 

““* Whu-where you wuh-wanna gug-go, ol’ mum-man 
lul-like you?’ saysh-I. ‘ Nun-none o’ your bub-business,’ 
saysh-she. ‘ Mum-my hoss is mum-moral hoss, Shunday 
shchool hoss. He dud-don’t gug-go out nun-nights, lul- 
less it’s mum-mergency, an’ I nun-know whu-where,’ 
saysh-I. Shlip, he lul-looks at mum-me hard. ‘ Wanna 
gug-go Bub-barred I,’ saysh-she. ‘ Wuh-well,’ saysh-I, 
‘Tm bub-busy mum-man too. I won’ lul-lend you mum- 
my hoss, bub-but if you wuh-wanna gug-go Bub-barred 
I [ll rur-rent you mum-my hoss.’ ‘ Huh-how mum- 
much?’ saysh-she. An’ I saysh, saysh-I, ‘ Tut-two dol- 
lars,’ an’ he takes me up. Ha-ha-ha-he-he-he-whoop! I 
lul-like to bub-bust!”’ 

Again the Barred I cook burst into peals of laughter. 
Sear nudged him gently. ‘“ But where’s the joke, Sam? 
What’s so funny renting Swindell your horse?” 

“Thu-that’s the joke. It wasn’t mum-my hoss a-tall. 
It was Calloway’s pup-pet saddler.” 

At another time Sear and Long George would have 
joined with the drunken humorist in boisterous merri- 
ment, but there were more important matters afoot. Sear 
picked up Sam’s right hand and shook it gravely. 
“That’s a good joke, Sam, a mighty good joke. What 
say we go back to the hotel, all three of us?” 

Sam the cook was fast asleep on his legs before they 
were past the corral. Becomingly gratified for this mercy, 
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they were lugging their unconscious burden through the 
kitchen when Mrs. Lainey ran in from the pantry. 

“Oh, Bill!” she cried. “Lainey can’t find Doc. 
Come help me quick!” 


II 


“Don’t anybody move.” 

Igoe and Swindell, sitting on either side of the table 
in the Barred I kitchen, turned their heads slowly and 
saw Sear standing in the doorway opening into the hall. 
The lamplight glinted on his belt buckle and the muzzle 
of his cocked six-shooter. He grinned at them pleasantly. 
“ Closed and shaded the kitchen windows, bolted the out- 
side kitchen door, and then left the front door open. 
Seems to me you’re always leavin’ that front door open, 
Hugo. Careless. I kind o’ thought you’d hear us too. 
There’s a loose board in the hall, Hugo. Creaks. Edge 
like to tripped me. Ought to be fixed.” 

Swindell, his pale, cadaverous face more lantern-jawed 
than ever, his eyes dull bits of black slag, was dumb. 
But Igoe found his voice. His jowls swelling with swift 
anger, he demanded, “ What do you want?” 

Sear stepped into the room; behind him appeared Long 
George. Not for an instant did Sear lose the magic of 
the drop. 

“Don’t anybody try to gamble with me while Long 
George takes away your cutlery and shootlery, because it 
won't be a gamble.” 

From Hugo Igoe Long George’s practiced hands col- 
lected the regulation six-shooter. He was wearing no 
other weapon, not even a pocketknife. Long George 
circled the table and produced two derringers from Swin- 
dell’s vest pockets and a bowie knife from his boot. 

Sear nodded his approval. ‘ Your taste improves, Slip. 
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The foreign atomizer I had to take away from you that 
evening at my house was an awful thing. George, I 
guess you’d better put the lamp on the shelf there. We 
don’t want any risk of having it kicked over. All set? 
Igoe, where’s the money?” 

“ What money?” 

“Your share of the paymaster’s money, the money 
Swindell is trying to blackmail you out of right now?” 

“What do you mean?” This from Swindell, in a 
cool, dry tone of voice. 

“You'll see. You've got nerve, I give you credit. No 
wonder Byle wrote Joe Ware you were getting dangerous. 
George, sit down. You might as well be comfortable. 
Under the lamp’s a good place. Then the light won’t be 
in your eyes—in case. Hugo, your share must have 
been around fifteen thousand, because it ain’t likely you 
divied even Steven with Byle.”’ 

LLU 

“You heard me. I want that dinero.” 

Igoe stared goggle-eyed. Swindell’s dull eyes opened 
wider. He shifted his quid from one cheek to the other. 
He coughed deprecatingly. “I think this is a hold-up, 
Hugo.” 

“Not a-tall,’ Sear denied. “ Only George and I, we 
think this business has gone far enough, especially as 
Gov’ment has raised the ante to five thousand apiece for 
you fellahs, and you don’t have to be livin’ to collect.” 

“What!” Igoe was obviously startled. 

“News to you, huh? Didn’t think you’d pan out so 
valuable, did you? Neither did we. It’s a piece of luck. 
We can use the money.” 

“Oh, you can, can you?” Igoe’s heavy mustache 
lifted to display white teeth. 

“And Swindell, seein’ how he’s mixed himself into it, 
is also payable to bearer.” 
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Elm Swindell uttered a sound that passed with him for 
a laugh. This was going to be amusing. Igoe leaned 
back in his chair. His thick, blunt fingers drummed on 
the table top. “Of course you can prove I robbed the 
paymaster?”’ 

“ Helped rob the paymaster,” Sear corrected gently. 

“You always could talk big. Let’s hear you say 
something.” 

Sear affected to hesitate. ‘“‘I dunno. Seems a waste 
of time to try and tell you anything.” 

“Blah! I knew you were a false alarm,” sneered 
Igoe. 

“Ts that so? Well, the day you and I were at the 
Lazy W together along came the paymaster. Next morn- 
ing you'd gone and the paymaster’s mules were lame. 
The paymaster was held at the Lazy W until you had 
time to get your bunch together. Then you came back 
and worked a cure on the mules you’d lamed with your 
Injun trick horsehairs. That night between the Cedar 
Breaks and the Buffalo Mountains the paymaster was 
robbed of seventy thousands dollars in gold and green- 
backs. 

“Figuring back by the dates, it was a couple of days 
later and before the news had got around any that I 
came here to see you on a matter of business, Hugo. I 
found a note on the table, saying you’d gone fishing and 
to the Lazy W, and I found out you'd sent the boys off 
on a long fencing job and had even let your cook go to 
town for his annual. You didn’t want anybody around 
the ranch just then, so there’d be nobody able to testify 
when you left and when you came back.” 

Sear paused, and Igoe shrugged a shoulder toward 
Swindell. “ The boy thinks he’s clever.” 

“TI know I am,” Sear assented simply, “except when I 
told that fool story about Derringer Dan to Cap’n Cox. 
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That sure played into your hands. But you listen. At 
first you only wanted me jailed, but when that lead seal 
flipped out of my pants’ pocket in court, that scared you. 
You didn’t know how much I knew, and you decided I'd 
better be out of the way. So you gave Riley the office 
that night in back of Calloway’s old coral when he told 
you the news.” 

“The moonshine around here is sure strong,’ re- 
marked Igoe. 

“Ain’t it? Yeah, well then, when your red-bearded 
friend and Joe Ware, the fellah in the green shirt, drifted 
in on their played-out duns you told them about the dis- 
covery of that seal in my pocket, and they traded horses 
with you quick and pulled their freight straight for Fire 
Hole Lake. So after I’d attended to Riley, we went to 
the big windfall and found a lot of sign and an empty 
sack that had held some of the money they’d buried and 
a little of that too. We trailed those fellahs to Pete 
Stumer’s near Four Troughs. I suppose you heard what 
happened to Riley?” 

“ Nothin’ to do with me.” Igoe’s voice was sullen. It 
was observable that Swindell was watching him closely. 

The quiet monotonous tones continued: ‘‘ After we left 
Pete’s we went south, and that’s where you come in, Elm. 
In a record at the county clerk’s office, I found where 
you'd bought the Sweetwater Range from Igoe, and the 
tax stamp was for one lone, solitary penny, that being 
the lowest price sold, and the amount of the considera- 
tion, specified as required by law in this territory, was 
for one dollar. No other valuable consideration men- 
tioned. How about it, Swindell?” 

“You seem to have the correct information, as far as 
it goes.” 

“ But it goes farther. Oh, yes, indeed. When we got 
back to Farewell, we find out that right after Ernie 
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Jones was delirious, you went ridin’ some’ers. Now the 
date of sale on that deed was that of the very day you 
went ridin’. That ought to mean something, Slip.” 

“Of course. Why shouldn’t the dates coincide? It’s 
no secret when I bought the land.” 

“Tt ain’t a secret now, but what is a secret, kind of, 
is what Ernie let out during his delirium, so that you 
could force Igoe, who hates money as much as you do, 
to part with the Sweetwater for one dollar only.” 

Swindell smiled. ‘“ An excellent piece of fiction, Mister 
Sear. Your imagination is strong. I trust you will be 
able to pay the interest on your mortgage when it comes 
due.”’ 

“T might manage it. Is that all you’ve got to say?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ How about you, Igoe?” 

“T don’t mind sayin’ that you must be half-witted to 
come round here with any such wild tale as you’ve been 
getting off. Try telling it to a judge and see what hap- 
pens. You'll be laughed out of court.” 

“Can happen. Now when we had our hearing before 
Judge Allison, Cox swore he saw both Tom Ward and 
myself among the bandits. Ernie Jones deposed that he 
only recognized me. He didn’t see Tom. But if Cox 
saw Tom, Ernie ought to have seen him too. What do 
you guess, Hugo?” 

“T ain’t guessin’. But I know if I raise the long yell 
for my boys —” 

“They'll all say ‘ Doesn’t Hugo look natural?’ ” Sear 
interrupted swiftly. “I wouldn’t do any yelpin’ if I 
were you.” 

“ The soldiers down in the bunk house —” 

“The soldiers have all been withdrawn from the 
ranches, so that cock won’t fight either. You’re a spent 
shell, Hugo; you know that Ernie Jones in his deposition 
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didn’t say I shot him. Why didn’t he? Because Ernie 
had been told what to say beforehand, and naturally 
didn’t expect to be shot by anybody. The shooting of 
Ernie was decided on after you were told of the joke I 
played on the paymaster. This joke made Ernie’s testi- 
mony more or less unnecessary, and after Ernie had done 
his part in helpin’ stampede the escort’s horses, it made 
Ernie unnecessary. Igoe, you shot Ernie so that you 
wouldn’t have to pay him his share of the money. You 
intended to kill him, and you have.” 

“What's that?” It was not Igoe, but Swindell who 
rapped out the question. 

Sear faced him and nodded. “ Igoe’s bullet finally did 
the trick.” 

Swindell stared. “ What do you mean?” he whispered 
hoarsely. 

“Ernie fell out of bed to-night and had a hemorrhage.” 

“A —a hemorrhage! What do you mean—a hem- 
orrhage!” 

“T mean he passed in his checks ten minutes before 
we left town.” 

Swindell’s fingers became talons. His forearms lifted 
stiffly. His indrawn breath whistled through clenched 
teeth. He half rose from his seat. Then: 

“That’s a lie! Dam’ you! Say it’s a lie!” 

“It’s no lie.” Pity for the man who was his enemy 
crept into Sear’s straight gaze. “‘I wish I could say it 
was. You needn’t think I’m enjoyin’ this one bit.” 

Swindell continued to stare at Sear. The banker’s 
face was no longer a mask. In his expression incredulity 
vied with belief. His eyelids opened and closed, opened 
and closed. Suddenly his long body snapped to its full 
height, his arms flew outward, upward; from his writh- 
ing lips burst the agonized cry, “ My boy! My boy!” 

An instant he stood rigid, then shouting raucously, 
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“You killed him, dam’ you, you killed him!” He 
snatched up his chair and swung it overhand at Igoe. 
The latter threw himself sidewise to the floor. Chair met 
chair in a flurry of splinters. 

“Watch Igoe, George!” bawled Sear, and flinging 
himself on Swindell’s back, locked an arm around his 
neck in a strangle hold. 

For a minute or two the raging banker struggled, but 
his years were against him, his strength was soon spent. 
He subsided, panting, sobbing, across the table. Sear 
dragged him backward and planted him firmly on the 
vacant chair of Long George. 

“There, there,” Sear said soothingly. ‘Calm down! 
You can attend to Igoe later.” 

“Tl attend to him now!” Swindell choked out. “It 
was Igoe and his gang robbed the army paymaster.”’ He 
lifted an arm and pointed a skinny finger at a doorway 
opposite the hall doorway. ‘‘ His share of the money is 
in that room. I know all about it, and I’ll tell what I 
know. I’ll make him pay for killing my boy, and if the 
law won't hang him [ll kill him.” 

“You will, hey!” shrieked Igoe, struggling into a 
sitting position on the floor, “— — your soul! [’ll 
send you to jail for twenty years! You’re an accessory 
after the fact! Right now you got in your pocket five 
thousand of army money I gave you to keep your mouth 
shut!” 

“T guess that settles the cat hop, George,” Sear said 
and raised his voice. “ Come on in, boys.” 

The room became alive with exclamatory Barred I 
punchers. 


III 


“T noticed the resemblance to somebody I knew when I 
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saw Ernie lying there so peaked and old-looking,” said 
Sear, in response to a question put by the Barred I fore- 
man. “ But I couldn’t tell who he reminded me of until 
I saw him after he’d passed out. Dead, Ernie Jones was 
the image of the living Swindell.” 

“Luck dealt you a pat hand right there, and you 
couldn’t have played it better.” 

Sear shook his head gravely. “I didn’t enjoy playing 
ik” 

“ Served the old miser right,” said the callous foreman. 
“ Nobody’ll sympathize with him any. He’s drove too 
many hard bargains, the grindstone. Now he’s due for 
his come-uppance. He sure got worked up, didn’t he? 
Said dam’ twice. First human thing he ever did in his 
life.” 

“He took care of Ernie when he needed help. Who's 
got the makin’s?” 

“Right here. But what mysterizes me is how did you 
know it was Hugo shot Ernie, Bill?” asked the Barred I 
foreman. 

“T didn’t,” denied Sear. ‘“‘ But somebody did, and I 
elected Hugo for — uh — advertising purposes.” 

“Was the blackmail notion another whizzer?” 

“ Well, if Swindell was willing to blackmail him out 
of the Sweetwater, it seemed reasonable to suppose he 
might take a shot at the money too.” 

“T take off the old hat,’ said the Barred I foreman in 
deep admiration, “and I hereby make my solemn oath 
never to play poker with you, Bill Sear. You want us 
to ride in with you? We've been gatherin’ steers for a 
couple of buyers comin’ this week, but —” 

“Then you'd better stay right here. Hugo will need 
all the money he can glom onto for his trial, I expect. 
Besides, it will be ten days anyhow before the Grand Jury 
meets, and your testimony won’t be needed till then. 
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George and I’ll manage for now. There’s only the two 
of ’em. I was hopin’ there might have been three, but 
what you told me down in the bunk house about Riley 
sort o’ put the kybosh on that. Lessee. Sun will be up 
in an hour. Hugo’s still pretty sick from that sock under 
the chin George had to give him when he tried to run. 
He won’t be fit to ride till this afternoon. We’ll start 
then.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 
THE BUSINESS HEAD 
I 


“Don’r it beat hell?’ observed Milky Bill to Sear. 
“ Here’s eight of us sitting out here on the edge of the 
sidewalk, talkin’ and laughin’ plumb in front of the jail, 
right on Main Street of this meetropolis of Farewell, and 
nobody pays any attention to us a-tall. Nobody even 
comes by. Of course it’s pretty late, or early, accordin’ 
to the way you look at it. 

“Even so,” said Sear, “somebody’s usually prowlin’ 
round. No matter what time o’ night it was, if we were 
in the position we were in two days ago, we couldn't sit 
here five minutes without havin’ Jake Rule and his depu- 
ties and the Army hoppin’ spang on the back of our 
necks.” 

“Yes, suh,” drawled the voice of the Solid South, 
““Ah’d be willin’ to bet ten to one we could traipse up 
and down Main Street this minute blowin’ hawns and 
hollerin’, ‘ Heah we ah, the noted bandits, Tom Wahd 
and Bill Seah,’ and ol’ Sheriff would only tuhn oveh in 
bed and say, ‘ Ain’t the boys noisy to-night.’ ” 

“I expect,” assented Sear. “But I think I hear a 
horse.” 

“Tired horse too,” amplified Al Magee. 

“And weighs nine hundred pound with saddle and 
bridle,” said his friend Dusty Rhodes, with perfect 
gravity. “And the rider is dark-complected, heavy-set, 
cross-eyed and stutters. Al Magee, the prairie scout.” 
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“Tf I wasn’t settin’ so comfortable, I’d rise and shine 
on you, Dusty,” rejoined Al Magee. ‘‘ Maybe it’s Kansas 
or Bob.” 

But it was not Kansas or Bob, as was evident when 
the rider, angling toward the group on the edge of the 
sidewalk, was revealed by the starlight to be a longer- 
bodied man than either of the two deputies. 

“°Lo, gents,” said the horseman, checking his mount 
a courteous three or four yards away. “ Where’s the 
hotel in this town?” 

“Right here,” Sear replied quickly — and _ nasally. 

“You look kind o’ closed up,” continued the stranger, 
glancing at the dark bulk of the jail. 

“Tt’s late,” Sear said, rising to his feet and stretching 
ostentatiously. He believed that it was too dark for the 
newcomer to note the bars on the jail windows, still — 

The man slipped one foot from the stirrup and slouched 
sidewise in the saddle. “‘ You got a man stayin’ here 
named Byle?” 

“ Byle? Byle? Name sounds familiar.” 

“Tt ought to. He’s the county clerk.” 

“Ts he supposed to be stayin’ here?” 

“His wife down to Marysville told me he’d gone to 
Farewell, and she said he always stays at the hotel. So 
he must be here unless he’s left. S’pose you find out for 
sure, and then wake him up if he is. I’d like to see him 
right away. My name’s Dingley and [’m from Blos- 
som,” he added, elaborately explanatory. 

“T’ll take you to him if he’s here,” said Sear. “ S’pose 
we go in and see the prop.” 

Mr. Dingley, dismounting, with one foot on the ground, 
one hand holding the reins and the other grasping the 
saddle horn, backed directly into the muzzle of a six- 


shooter. 
“ Stick ’em up, Joe Ware,” said Bill Sear. 
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II 


The cheery sunrise found the eight still sitting on the 
sidewalk. Cigarette butts innumerable strewed thé dust 
in their neighborhood. Sear, looking along the street, 
saw a tousled man emerge from the front door of a 
house near the stage and express office. 

“°Lo, Sheriff,” he shouted, waving a high hand. 

The sheriff turned. The sheriff stared. The sheriff 
ran back into the house. The eight men laughed. ‘He 
dunno what to make of it,” grinned Dakota Johnson. 

If the sheriff did not know what to make of it, it was 
evident that he intended to get to the root of the matter 
when he issued from the house a moment later, wearing 
his official hat and guns. He had plenty of nerve, this 
sheriff of Fort Creek County. Diagonally across the 
street he marched, directly and steadily toward them. 

When he came within greeting distance, he raised a 
hand and saluted the company. “Glad to see you all. 
Especially Tom and Bill. You two are sensible to give 
yourselves up thisaway. T’ll unlock the jail for you right 
away.” 

“Here are the keys,” said Sear, tossing to the sheriff 
something that glittered in the sunlight. 

The sheriff made a mechanical catch. ‘“ Huh? 
What? ” 

“They’re Bob Coffin’s keys,” explained Sear. “ You 
remember he—uh—lost ’em one time after bringing 
me breakfast. I—uh—found ’em. They came in 
handy last night,” he added casually. 

The sheriff remained stopped in his tracks. He looked 
stupidly at the bunch of keys in the palm of his hand. 
“Last night,” he repeated inquiringly. 

“Last night as ever was. We brought in and locked 
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up all we could find of the paymaster’s bandits in cells 
last night.” 

“Bandits! Why —” 

“You thought Tom and me were two of the bandits, 
didn’t you? But not so. There was Igoe of the Barred I 
and Big Pete Stumer, a fellah named Buck with a red 
beard, another named Joe Ware with a green shirt, Riley 
of the Lazy W, Ernie Jones, Byle, the county clerk, and 
Slippery Elm Swindell, the last two accessories before and 
after,” 

The sheriff’s jaw dropped. “ Swindell! Byle!” 

“Corruption in high places. I was surprised too. 
They’re all in the jail except Pete, Ernie Jones, Buck Red 
Beard and Riley.” 

“You oughta got ’em all,’ the sheriff declared se- 
verely. “Of course Ernie cashed, but glommin’ onto the 
rest of the bunch would have been a great help.” 

“The rest of the bunch died too. Joe Ware and Buck 
Red Beard downed Stumer for his share of the money. 
I had to — uh — call the turn on Buck, and Brooky, the 
Barred I foreman, told me he was in Four Troughs a 
few days ago and helped lynch Riley of the Lazy W. 
You see, three-four of the boys happened out to Pete 
Stumer’s and they met Riley leaving in a hurry, so they 
stopped him, and when they found Pete and another 
fellah shot dead they took Riley to Four Troughs on 
general principles, and everybody got to drinkin’ more 
or less, and Riley didn’t have much of a show. Kind o’ 
tough being hanged for what you didn’t do. If the truth 
were known, I expect what Riley went to Pete’s for was 
to sic him and the other two onto me. Will you look at 
that sun? Goin’ to be a hot day, Sheriff.” 

“Didn’t you find any of the money?” demanded the 
sheriff. ‘‘ You won’t have much of a case if you didn't. 
I can tell you that.” 
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“Oh, the money? You’d like to see the money?” 
drawled Sear and rose to his feet with the detached air 
of a connoisseur about to exhibit a cherished antique. 
“Open the jail and I’ll show you the money. It’s on 
your desk, most of it. Seven or eight thousand is miss- 
ing, maybe.” 

Even as Sear had said, on the sheriff’s desk was money, 
obviously a great deal of money, in three neat piles. Two 
of the heaps were composed of rouleaus and treasury 
notes. The third of treasury notes only. Sear indicated 
the third pile. ‘“ We found this one in Elm Swindell’s 
inside pocket. You'll notice the binders all show the 
stamp of the First National Bank of Piegan City together 
with Captain Cox’s initials as check mark. This second 
pile, the rouleaus and binders marked in the same way, 
we found under a board in Igoe’s bedroom. And this 
third jag, marked like the rest, we took out of Joe Ware’s 
slicker tied on the back of his saddle, when he sifted in 
here lookin’ for Byle last night.” 

“Find any money on Byle?” asked the sheriff. 

“ We have two letters in his handwriting that ought to 
tincan him to a fare-you-well, if the prosecuting attorney 
is any good. Anything else you'd like to know, Jake?” 

“Hur-r-rumph!”’ Thus the sheriff unhappily. He 
was not relishing the prospect, nay, the certainty, of 
losing all the reward money. 

“You gotta give the boy credit, Jake,’ tucked in Tom 
Ward, thumbing the armholes of his vest. ‘‘ He’s handled 
this mighty well, seems to me. Of course I always told 
him and Long George here just what to do and how 
to do it, and —” 

“Enough is too much!” bawled the long-suffering 
Long George, and immediately staged an exhibition of 
what a willing worker can do in sixty seconds. “I told 
you I’d have to jump him, Bill, if he rode me again!” 
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he whooped in defiance, as seven men dragged him from 
his prey. “Lemme at him! I ain’t half through yet!” 


Til 


“T hear the Government paid over the rewards last 
week,” said Jane. 

“ Ponied up like a Christian,” replied Sear. ‘‘ Counted 
accessories same as the rest of the deck. Four thousand, 
three hundred and seventy-five apiece.” 

“Tt would have been five thousand apiece,’ observed 
Milky Bill, rubbing his back heiferwise against a porch 
post, “if we could have glommed onto Riley before that 
Four Troughs necktie party did. JI don’t guess we'll 
ever know what he did with his share or who he really 
was. Shucks, that’s the way it goes. Part of the steak 
is always burned. A new flannel shirt is sure itchy, ain’t 
it? You got a new one on, Bill? I notice you're gettin’ 
fidgety. Take the post next you and be happy.” 

“Uncle Milky!” cried Jane, “ you’re simply impos- 
sible! ” 

“ So’s the shirt,” was the unabashed reply. ‘“‘ When 
you goin’ to marry Bill, Jane?” continued the awful old 
man. 

“‘T wish you’d mind your own business!” Jane’s cheeks 
were flaming. 

“Tl put it another way. Bill, when you goin’ to 


marry Jane?” 
“‘ She — she won’t have me,” stuttered the vastly em- 


barrassed Sear. 

‘““T’ll bet you ain’t asked her lately. I dunno what’s 
the matter with young folks nowadys. Here are you two 
a-settin’ on the steps a whole yard apart. Now when I 
was a boy and there was a girl within arm’s length, it 
would puzzle a surveyor to slide a knife blade between 


’ 
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us. What’s the matter, Bill? Ain’t my niece good- 
lookin’ enough for you? I dare you— Nemmine reach- 
in’ for that flower pot, Jane. That’s your ma’s pet gera- 
nium. You might bust it. Besides, I’m just goin’. See 
you later.” 

His departure was succeeded by silence for a space, 
then : — 

“Well, why not, Jane? ” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not marry me?” 

Jane tilted her chin and looked at him from beneath 
half-closed lids. ‘“‘ That makes the fortieth, doesn’t it?” 

“ Call it the ninety-ninth, if you like. What’s one pro- 
posal more or less between friends? You’ve missed me 
since I’ve been away, haven’t you?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Well, anyhow, I haven’t seen you wear those pants 
since I spoke to you about it that last time.” 

“Ts that a sign of affection — between friends?” 

“Stop riding me, will you? Say ‘ yes’.” 

Jane looked over the hills and far away. “I always 
said I wouldn’t marry a man to reform him.” 

“But I’ve reformed — absolutely.” 

“How much?” 

“ve quit poker, and I—uh— I’ve sworn off prac- 
tical jokes.” 

“TI should hope so! A nice pickle that last brilliant 
effort of yours got us all into. My! My! What a 
nightmare it was to Dad.” 

“Yes, yes, don’t talk about it. I’m attendin’ to busi- 
ness most all the time now. You'd be surprised.” 

“T would be.” 

“The results show it. Besides the few thousand cash 
I already had, I got eleven thousand, three hundred to- 
ward paying off that mortgage when I sold that last 1i’l 
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bunch, and the reward money will take care of interest 
and incidentals until I sell another lot. Jane, you hear 
me say it, the Laplink will be free and clear a year from 
September second. Of course it’s tough, like I told you, 
about the Sweetwater and those other ranches, but with 
Swindell sold out, there won’t be any trouble, no holdin’ 
up drives and the like of that. Of course, I'll never be 
rich like your pa, but there’ll be enough to take care of 
you right. Hon, you wouldn’t be takin’ such a chance 
if you married me.” 

Jane smiled. “I don’t mind telling you, Bill, I have 
missed you. I didn’t begin to realize how much until 
after you stopped coming. I—I know I wouldn’t be 
taking much of a chance if I married you, Bill. I always 
knew it, really.” 

“Tn that case —”’ Sear slid toward her promptly. 

But she fended him off with equal promptness and 
both hands. “No, Bill, no. Not yet. It wouldn’t be 
fair to Dad: 

“ Now where did this steak get burned?” 

“Dad made me promise when he first came home that 
I wouldn’t marry you or any one else without his con- 
sent.” 

“ That'll be easy. He might have objected at one time, 
in fact he did say something on the subject, but he can’t 
have any kick now. I'll go ask him.” 

“ Sit still, Pll call him out. I want to hear too. Da-ad! 
Yo-hoo! Come on out on the porch!” 

Her father’s head popped out like a jack-in-the-box 
from the office window. ‘Tm busy as thunder, Jane. 
What is it now?” 

“ Bill wants to ask you something.” 

The head was followed over the window sill by the 
rest of Tom Ward. Sear stood up. ‘Tom, Jane and I, 
we want to get married. How about it?” 
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“ Hum-m.” Thus Tom noncommittally. “ Spoken to 
Jane?” 

“ She said to ask you.” 

“ Hum-m-m, we-ell.” Tom tapped his front teeth with 
a lead pencil. ‘‘ You remember what I told you, Bill?” 

“T know. I wasn’t a business man and I was bor- 
rowin’ money and so forth. But I ain’t borrowin’ any 
more, and the Laplink is doin’ great. I’ve got twenty 
thousand odd in the bank and there’s more in sight. That 
mortgage will be cleared up on the dot.” 

“That’s good hearin’. But to round out your property 
and make your drives safe, you ought to have the Sweet- 
water Range or one of those other ranches to the south 
that Swindell acquired. I hear you didn’t have any luck 
there.” 

“Somebody got in ahead of me. I saw Swindell’s 
lawyers just as soon as the run on his bank started, but 
they’d already sold the Sweetwater and the five ranches 
to some other parties. But it’s'as I told Jane, whoever 
bought ’em — no, they didn’t say who bought ’em. They 
said it was done through the Miners and Metals Bank at 
Piegan — whoever bought ’em can’t be the skunk Swin- 
dell was. There ain’t two men like that in the world. 
There won’t be any trouble about my drives.” 

“Maybe not, Bill, but you never can tell what’s going 
to happen in this man’s world. Your lettin’ these other 
parties get in ahead of you shows you ain’t quite the 
business man you think you are. You should have been 
the one to get first lick instead of them. It was careless 
of you, Bill. Y’understand I’ve got nothing against you 
personal, but until you can show me real results, we'd 
better not talk of your marryin’ Jane. Just copper the 
bet like.” 

There seemed no room for argument. Under other 
circumstances Sear could have said a-plenty. But he 
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could not forget that Tom was an elderly citizen and 
Jane’s father. He sat down. Tom seated himself amica- 
bly between him and Jane. 

““ Now any time you want advice, Bill,” Tom continued 
expansively, “you come right to me, and Ill be glad to 
do what I can. Huh? What’s that?” 

“That ’’ was a sound suspiciously resembling a snicker. 
Ward twisted round to peer over his shoulder, but as 
much of the hall as was visible through the open doorway 
showed dim and empty. 

“ Well, it’s like I’ve always said,” continued Ward, re- 
mounting his subject, “a man, if he wants to get along 
in the world, has got to expand. He’s got to add to his 
property. That’s the only way to succeed.” 

“Oh, Dad, I’m so glad to hear you say that!” Jane 
said impulsively. 

“Huh? What do you know about success, young 
lady?” 

“Tm your daughter, and I’ve listened to you a good 
deal” 

“T guess I'll be goin’,” Sear said heavily. 

“ Bill! you’re staying to supper, aren’t you?” 

“ Well —” 

“ Pretty please!” 

Sear reseated himself, well aware that he was a fool 
to prolong the agony. But what can a man do when his 
lady says “ Pretty please?”’ 

“You know, Dad, I’d like to marry Bill, really.” 

“T thought we settled that.” 

“ But suppose Bill shows signs of expanding his ranch? 
Suppose he — ah — acquired the Sweetwater Range?” 

“T’ve been told it ain’t for resale.” 

“You never can tell what will happen in this man’s 
world, Dad. Suppose he does?” 

“ Why —uh—I don’t want to be unreasonable. I 
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ain’t unreasonable. I’m the most reasonable man in the 
world. Ask anybody who knows me. When the Sweet- 
water goes back to the Laplink you can marry Bill, and 
I’ll give you three hundred steers, twos and threes, for a 
wedding present.” 

“ Thank you, Daddikins! I knew you’d do the right 
thing.” 

“T aim to. But I ain’t countin’ on having to give up 
either you or the steers yet awhile. Meaning no offense, 
Bill.” 

Sear controlled himself with an effort. Tom Ward 
was certainly the extreme limit. 

“Of course, I don’t expect you like what I say, Jane,” 
went on her well-meaning male parent, “but I know 
what’s best for you. Bein’ a woman you haven't a busi- 
ness head, and you don’t realize marriage is a business 
like anything else, and has to be considered similar. We 
men —” 

“ Here comes the mail,” interrupted Jane in a voice that 
trembled slightly. 

Slim, the puncher who had ridden to Farewell, was dis- 
mounting at the gate. Jane went to meet him and re- 
ceived the newspaper-wrapped roll that was the ranch 
mail. Slim went back to his horse, and Jane broke open 
the parcel, took out the papers and slowly retraced her 
steps, her fingers busily turning over the letters. She 
extracted a long yellow Manila envelope and thrust it 
beneath her arm. Coming to the steps she handed the 
newspapers and the other letters to her father and re- 
sumed her seat. 

Ward glanced at the long envelope under her arm. 
“Another clothes catalogue, I'll bet,” said he. “I swear 
all you women do is buy clothes, and Lord knows why. 
You can’t wear more’n one set at a time. S’pose I bought 
new suits continual.” 
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“S’pose you did,” Jane said in a still small voice. 
Again the tremor in the usually clear accents. 

Sear glanced at her. It seemed to him that she was 
a little pale. Certainly she had lost some of her high 
color. Sear, from the corner of his eye, glimpsed that 
estimable old gentleman, Milky Bill, slouching in the 
doorway. His advent had been silent. How long had 
he been standing there? 

Tom was snicking open his mail and skimming through 
it. All the letters but one he laid on the step beside him. 
This one, a long, fat white envelope, about the size of 
the yellow one that was lying in Jane’s lap, he opened 
with some care and withdrew a sheaf of canceled checks. 

“Three months’ checks!” he observed. “ My Lord, 
what a wad! I’m gonna tell those folks to send ’em every 
month after this.” He began to leaf through the checks, 
muttering as he did so. “ Shanefelt, the old robber! I 
should ’a’ beat him down twenty cents a reel. Piney 
Jackson — forty-eight was too much for that repair job. 
Crocker and Dean. Well, I did my best with those folks. 
Jack Richie’s is all right. Those bulls were cheap, but 
that’s an awful jag of coin to pay for shingles, Jane.” 

“JT made them come down eleven cents a bunch,” she 
replied in a low tone. 

“You did! Well, by golly, I never could make ’em 
come down a penny! Wait till I buy another order. 
They’ll knock off twelve or I miss my guess. Miners 
and Metals Bank? What in— Forty-eight thousand 
dollars!” 

So saying, Tom Ward leaped upright as though im- 
pelled by a powerful spring and performed an interpretive 
dance in the dooryard. “ Forty-eight thousand dollars! ” 
he trumpeted, passionately waving the offending check. 
“Tt’s a forgery! I’ve been robbed! ” 

Sear observed the distraught man with quickened in- 
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terest. Tom Ward robbed. Actually. Sear was human 
enough to perceive elements of humor in the situation. 
He looked over his shoulder to see if Milky Bill were 
enjoying the joke, too. But the old gentleman had van- 
ished. He looked at Jane. She was white as paper and 
watching her acrobatic father with obvious apprehension. 
He had ceased to hop and was staring at the check as 
though it were the fabled cockatrice. Suddenly he rushed 
at his daughter and with shaking hands thrust the check 
beneath her nose. “ Lookit here, Jane! this check’s one 
of those blanks I gave you! You filled it in! This is 
your handwriting! What in Sam Hill have you been 
doing?” 

And now Jane’s cheeks were red where they had been 
pale, her eyes were sparkling, and when she spoke there 
was no tremble in her voice. ‘‘ Dad,” she said clearly, 
“control yourself and I’ll explain.” 

“ Forty-eight thousand dollars! You better explain!” 
Nevertheless he stood back a yard. 

“You remember that at Red Rock Spring you told me 
I might buy whatever I thought was necessary? ”’ 

He waggled the check at her menacingly. “I didn’t 
say you could spend any forty-eight thousand dollars!” 

““No amount was specified.” 

Tom Ward tore open his collar and panted like a horse. 
“Girl! girl —” 

“You know you're always talking about expanding 
your property and buying things if they can be bought 
cheap.” 

“ What’s that got to do with your spending forty-eight 
thousand dollars? That ain’t cheap!” 

“Yes, it is. Now, listen. When I heard of Swindell’s 
arrest I thought that as soon as other people heard of it, 
there’d be a run on his bank. So I took my last blank 
check and Red Faro and went to Blossom and took the 
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train to Piegan City and talked with President Devine 
of the Miners and Metals. He was very helpful and got 
in touch right away with the directors of the Swindell 
bank. Money is tight just now, and the directors saw the 
point. They didn’t want the bank to bust. Ready money 
was everything. They talked to Swindell in the jail, and 
the upshot was he sold to me through President Devine 
the five ranches, John Cross, Square and Compass, Run- 
ning W, Terrapin and Half Circle T, that he bought in 
his effort to force Bill out of business. Besides these, I 
got the Sweetwater Range as well. It seemed sensible to 
make a clean sweep.” 

“A clean sweep! Holy smoke! A clean sweep!” 

“Dad, you know perfectly well the five ranches are 
worth twice the money at the lowest valuation. It was a 
bargain.” 

“A bargain! Why didn’t you ask my advice? I was 
home the day after the arrest and for two weeks after 
that I was in Marysville. You must have passed right 
through.” 

“T rode around the town,” confessed Jane. “I knew 
you'd ask questions if you saw me, and there was no 
time to be lost.” 

“ But I don’t want these ranches, Jane. I believe you’re 
crazy! Makin’ me blow forty-eight thousand for some- 
thing I don’t want! And they ain’t a bargain at that 
price. You've been stung, and dammy, you've stung 
me! You ought to be locked up!” 

“ Whatsamatter, Tom?” Milky Bill had not been in 
sight a moment before. But he was very much in evi- 
dence now, sitting between Jane and Sear. “ You look 
upset like. What bit you?” 

“‘ She did,” declared his brother, and in detail explained 
the magnitude of the bite. 

“Humph,” grunted Milky Bill, “I don’t want the 
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Sweetwater, but I’ll take the five ranches off your hands 
at sixty thousand flat.” 

“You will like fun. I ain’t a fool, if I am your brother. 
The John Cross alone is worth thirty thousand of any 
man’s money. And I wouldn’t take twenty apiece for 
the other four.” 

“Why, Dad, I thought you said —” 

Tom Ward stared at her, but no longer ferociously. 
There was a curious look of helplessness in his eyes, as 
though he had suddenly realized that he was in the tight 
clutch of an irresistible element. ‘“‘ Well — uh — maybe 
it wasn’t such a bad bargain, after all,” he back-tracked 
reluctantly. 

“T’m so glad,” she sighed relievedly, and handed him 
the Manila envelope she had been holding in her lap. 
“Here are the deeds.” 

Sear, his thoughts chaos, felt a nudge on his knee. He 
looked at Milky Bill. The latter’s left eyelid fluttered 
shut. So Milky had known. His reappearance at the 
psychological moment had not been in the least fortuitous. 

“ Hey, what’s this here?’ Tom was agitatedly flutter- 
ing a deed as he had the forty-eight-thousand-dollar 
check. “ Jane, the other five deeds are in my name, O. K., 
but this Sweetwater deed is in your name. How’s that?” 

“Oh, that’s mine,” she said, hastily snatching it from 
his nerveless fingers. “I bought the Sweetwater with 
my own money.” 

“Your own money! You haven’t any money.” 

“T had a dollar.” 

“os Gollart™ 

“Why, yes. You know I always save a little out of 
my allowance.” 

“ But —” 

“You see, Dad, when I was negotiating for those five 
ranches I at first made the sale contingent on Swindell’s 
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throwing in the Sweetwater Range to me for nothing. I 
found out he’d only paid a dollar for it, and he’d been so 
mean to Bill I didn’t want to give him even that. But 
Mister Devine said I had to give a valuable consideration 
in order to make it legal, so I paid him a dollar of my 
own money.” 

Tom Ward’s face was a study. Milky Bill flung his 
hat into the air with a squeal of delight. Sear, who was 
experiencing difficulty in keeping up with the rapid march 
of events, rose to unsteady feet. He perceived with be- 
wildered eyes that their group had been joined by Mrs. 
Ward, who was holding her plump sides while fat tears 
of hysterical merriment coursed down her round cheeks. 
She too had shared the secret. What a family! 

“Tom,” cackled Milky Bill, when he could speak co- 
herently, “ what was that you said about Jane’s not hav- 
ing a head for business? ”’ 

“ But, Jane, what do you want with the Sweetwater? 
What will you do with it?”” Thus Tom Ward, too men- 
tally disturbed to recall the promise lately made. 

“T’m going to give it to Bill,” she told him sweetly. 

Tom Ward hesitated but a moment. He could be a 
sport on occasion. He strode to Sear and gripped him by 
the hand and shook it hard. “ Bill,” said he, “ congratu- 
lations. But lemme give you a word of advice: Don’t 
sign any blank checks.” 

“T can’t take the Sweetwater this way,’ Sear muttered. 
To have Jane succeed where he had failed bruised the 
foolish pride that every man carries in his pocket. “It 
wouldn’t be right.” 

“Let Jane talk to him,” suggested, in his wisdom, Milky 
Bill. “ We’ll go in the house.” 

‘But Jane did not talk to him. She let him do the 
talking, while she listened serenely. By the time he had 
exhausted his arguments on the rock of her silence, the 
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familiar odor of boiling coffee was drifting from the 
kitchen. Supper would soon be ready. It was time to 
settle the matter. So she went to where he stood braced 
against a porch post and put her arms around his neck 
and said, “ Bill, you can’t buy anything from me. What’s 
mine is yours, and what’s yours is mine. We’re as close 
as that. Are you going to be a noble-minded idiot or the 
boy who loves me? Kiss Jane, and it won’t seem so 
hard to be the boy.” 
He found it wasn’t. 


THE END 

















